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DIRECTOR’S PREFACK 


For almost a decade conditions in the British coal 
industry have been chaotic, and industrial warfare 
has been waged on a scale never before known. The 
defeat of 1,100,000 miners, who remained away from 
the mines for seven months in 1926, has not, it is 
now generally conceded, solved the difficult problems 
facing the coal trade. A large portion of the industry 
is still threatened with disaster and several hundred 
thousand miners are faced with the spectre of total 
or partial unemployment. 

The British coal problem is more than a problem 
of coal. In its incidence it affects in a vital way the 
entire economic life of the nation. While the state 
of the British coal trade is in a sense symptomatic 
of the state of British industry generally, it is at the 
same time a very important and directly contrib- 
uting factor in the whole unsettled economic situa- 
tion. It is because of the far-reaching importance 
of coal in the larger economy of Great Britain, as 
well as because of the light that a study of British 
coal may throw upon the American coal problem, 
that the Institute of Economics has undertaken this 
investigation. 

Briefly, the authors have endeavored to analyze 
the forces which have brought this vital industry to 
an impasse, to appraise the various measures which 
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have been advanced for its regeneration, and to indi- 
cate the lines along which constructive developments 
must be sought. It is believed that the detached 
position of the Institute has enabled its investigators 
to consider the economic and social phases of the 
problem in a way that would scarcely be possible 
for those who have been directly affected by the eco- 
nomic consequences of existing conditions or too 
closely connected with the embittering controversies 
of recent years. 

Though much of the material in the book has 
been gathered from the voluminous reports of official 
investigations, a large part of it has been the result 
of first-hand field study in the mining areas of Great 
Britain. The authors were everywhere most courte- 
ously received—alike by mine owners and managers, 
representatives of labor, government officials, and 
other students of the problem. To all who have 
given aid, the authors and the Institute here express 
most grateful appreciation. 


Haroitp G. Movtrton, 


Director. 
Institute of Economics, 
July, 1927, 
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THE BRITISH COAL DILEMMA 


CHAPTER I 
PITFALLS AND PREJUDICES 


If it be true, as is commonly asserted, that men 
think only when they are in trouble, it is not a sur- 
prising fact that more thought and energy have been 
focussed on the coal industry than on any other 
industrial problem of Great Britain. This continual 
preoccupation with coal has been described by a 
gentleman of prominence in the mining industry as 
“the breaking out of a mental disease,” “a psycho- 
logical obsession.” Yet emotional disorders do not 
arise without cause. If all were well with the coal 
industry it would long since have ceased to be the 
object of continual preoccupation. Since 1918, two 
important and able public commissions have sat, 
like doctors in council, subjecting the industry to 
thorough examination. Finding the process of diag- 
nosis a complex one, they have marshalled facts and 
opinions on every phase of the subject from pit-head 
baths and the housing problem to coal-cutting 
machinery and the development of by-products. 
Two less exhaustive inquiries reviewed the state of 
the industry in 1924 and 1925. A joint subcommit- 
tee of the Mining Association and the Miners’ Fed- 
eration addressed itself to a consideration of the 
facts, causes and remedies for the “grave state of 
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the industry” in the spring of 1925. Suggestions 
and proposals for temporary relief and thorough 
reorganization have poured forth from both the lay- 
man and the expert. Meanwhile, owners, miners, 
and the public have alternately hurled accusations 
and announced remedies. 

In the midst of this confusion no phase of the 
industry has been left unchallenged. At every point 
it has been, and still is, a subject of controversy. 
The scheme of ownership, pit management, the 
housing situation, the insecurity of profits, the 
miner’s attitude toward his work, the multiplication 
of middlemen, the standards of progress in coal- 
utilization—all are suspect. Suggestions of change 
have run the gamut from annual holidays with pay 
to a sweeping away of private ownership and a chal- 
lenging of the general scheme of industrial relations 
now existing in Great Britain. On the evidence of 
the amount of thinking that has been done, the 
problem is an exceedingly difficult one. 

In a situation as baffling as this, one may be sure 
that all the characteristic obstacles to clear thinking 
will appear intensified. For the assertion that men 
think only when they are in trouble may be matched 
by an observation equally obvious: namely, that 
when men are in trouble their thinking is often con- 
fused and may even be frustrated by the pressure of 
the emergency. Both statements are unmistakably 
applicable to the British Coal Industry. As one 
reads one’s way into the mazes of the coal problem 
by means of précis, editorial, or propaganda’ pam- 
phlet, through public document and a vast amount 
of testimony, one’s attention is arrested by certain 
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confusions and difficulties which constantly appear 
and reappear in the arguments. Nor do the leaders 
of the industry, as one discovers in private discus- 
sion, appear to have escaped from these difficulties. 

So frequently, indeed, does one encounter these 
obstacles to clear thinking, these mental hazards, 
that it seems advisable before undertaking a state- 
1 ent of the coal problem as such, to call attention 
to the recurrent confusions which, though often dis- 
guised, implicitly and explicitly run through the dis- 
cussions. The cost of these confusions, it has been 
estimated, has in the recent crisis run well in excess 
of a billion dollars. But the charge cannot be levied 
against coal alone. For the confusions here are 
characteristic of all our social thinking. The dilem- 
mas in the coal problem are not peculiar to itself. 
Industrial and economic problems can never have 
the simplicity and impersonality of the calculations 
of the mechanical engineer. Not mathematical quan- 
tities of physical forces, but the infinite complexities 
of a human society, are here involved. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that minds dealing with the coal 
problem have been confused and distracted by the 
difficulties which all thinking encounters when it 
tries to reduce to terms of simple understanding the 
shifting maze of men’s interests and desires as they 
reflect themselves in the social order. 

First in importance, perhaps, among these confu- 
sions is the fact that the coal problem, like other 
matters of economic policy, is so often discussed in 
terms of a social commitment. Not investigation, 
but controversy, becomes the method of procedure. 
The disputants fall into camps, each dogmatically 
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accepting a fundamental set of assumptions. Cer- 
tain minds, for example, regard the present system 
of arrangements as a part of the natural order hav- 
ing its sanction in a high and sacred source. It is 
felt to belong to the universe as truly as do the sea- 
sons and the tides. To attempt control is, therefore, 
to impose something artificial upon a system where 
natural laws are in full and flawless operation. This 
mode of thinking is applied with peculiar urgency 
to the coal industry which was born and which flour- 
ished when such an economic order had full right of 
way both in theory and in practice. Indeed, coal 
has for so long been identified with the individualis- 
tic control of industry, of which it appeared for 
decades as the prize exhibit, that the suggestion of 
alteration seems to many minds both futile and 
impious. If flaws appear in the working of the sys- 
tem they are attributed to ill-advised interference of 
the state, to the laziness of workers, or to a hostile 
public opinion. They are not regarded as the result 
of any failure of private interest to coincide with 
public welfare. 

Such faith in the existing scheme is to other minds 
wholly unwarranted, and smacks of sheer bigotry. 
This faith is confounded, as far as the coal industry 
is concerned, by the incoherence of the system, its 
continual chaos and confusion, and by its fruits in 
human disappointment and misery. There can be 
no sanctity in a scheme which functions so badly, 
nor reason for prolonging its existence on the plea 
that “it works after a fashion.” Shatter it and build 
anew. Thus bigotry and impiety confront each 
other, and the discussion carried on in terms of this 
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“highly inflated verbal currency” does little more 
than increase the general confusion. 

Dogmatic positions are likely to be maintained 
long after they have lost their relevance. And so 
it happens that changes in our economic life are 
usually well under way before we begin effectively 
to grapple with them. Old ways of thinking, as we 
know, tend to survive when techniques and institu- 
tions have moved forward. The transformations of 
the past decades are so far-reaching and complex in 
their significance that to minds dealing with imme- 
diate issues it seems a hopeless task to see the impli- 
cations of the changes as a whole. 

No one can read far into the annals of coal with- 
out realizing that the picture of the industry in its 
early days still dominates thought and imagination. 
During the decades when coal was coming into the 
height of its power, its problems were those of a 
successful industry carrying on its back the other 
industries of a prosperous people, employing an 
increasing number of workers, mining abundant and 
accessible coal for a market where there was no prob- 
lem of substitutes and little serious competition. 
Coal utilization was in the first stages of experi- 
mentation and the vast possibilities of electrical 
development were only dreamed of. The complex 
series of changes which manifest themselves in 
increased mining costs, in a new market situation, 
in the development of new sources of power, in new 
possibilities of coal utilization and the wider use of 
electricity—this trend of events has only gradually 
been making clear the futility of thinking about 
British coal in the old terms. Yet the new terms 
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are not worked out. Present-day imagination is 
challenged and baffled by the presence of vast new 
technical forces which may modify the social land- 
scape as profoundly as did the advent of steam. The 
necessity of sustained codperation between the econ- 
omist and the engineer has become patent, but the 
channels of codperation have yet to be devised. 

There are, moreover, new social as well as new 
technical forces which necessitate a modern orienta- 
tion. For this is a period of swift change in indus- 
trial relationships as well as in science. The friction, 
suspicion, and hostility between employers and 
workers have long constituted a challenge to find new 
forms of codperation in the productive process. Col- 
lective bargaining as it is carried on today is plainly 
inadequate, but the coal industry, in common with 
others, has been unable to replace the older method 
by a new system of organized partnership. 

As in the case of other industrial problems, a great 
deal of the thinking about coal is being done from 
special angles. And here is another fertile source 
of confusion. For all the groups engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal tend to think about 
its problems and to present evidence in terms of 
their special functions. The mine owners think nec- 
essarily about their credit and debit balances, and 
getting this or that contract for coal. The land 
owners are busy with the justification of royalties.* 
The workers are chiefly concerned with wage rates, 

* It should be borne in mind that in England the coal resources 
belong to the owners of the surface land, who are known as roy- 
alty owners. They lease the coal resources to those who own and 


work the mines, variously called mine owners, colliery owners or 
coal owners. 
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working conditions, and the problems of living in 
mining villages. Consumers want assurance in 
regard to price, steady delivery, and quality of coal. 
Investors are anxious about the returns on their 
investments. Factors, wholesalers, retail merchants 
and exporters are concerned with ways of making a 
living from the buying and selling of coal. 

In some such fashion each group sees the coal 
problem in terms peculiar to itself. Even when, in 
more expansive moments, they try to envisage the 
coal problem as a whole, and to suggest solutions, 
their thinking almost inevitably bears the imprint 
of their particular bias. No matter how penetrating 
the analysis from these individual points of view, the 
mere addition of such partial solutions does not 
make a total solution any more than the addition of 
words makes a sentence. The partial solutions con- 
flict and must be made relevant to each other. 
Unless the manifold problems within the industry 
are subordinated and brought into relation with the 
industry as a whole, there is little likelihood that the 
conflict of partial insights can be overcome. If roy- 
alties or middlemen’s profits are found to conflict 
with interest payment or a minimum wage, disin- 
terested reform must threaten one or the other of 
these vested interests. And yet to threaten well- 
established modes of thought or activity in any field 
is inevitably to provoke resistance. And so it comes 
about that, interwoven with facts about the size and 
efficiency of mines and the tangled questions of out- 
put and amalgamation, there is propaganda, distor- 
tion, grievance and accusation. In this highly 
charged atmosphere any reforms suggested appear 
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not as mere remedies for existing defects but as 
partisan victories for one side or the other. The 
coal question comes to be not “what should be done” 
but “what can be done” so that, while all groups 
shall be brought into agreement, none may seem to 
have given way. 

A difficulty of a different nature which runs 
through the coal problem is that in current discus- 
sions inadequate account is taken of issues that can- 
not be crowded into pecuniary calculation. Here, 
as elsewhere, there is conflict between the tangible, 
or pecuniary aspects, and those more or less intan- 
gible aspects of the problem which may be desig- 
nated as personal. The relations of coal to society 
are at once instrumental and intrinsic. It is a part 
of economic organization; it is also a factor in deter- 
mining directly the life and welfare of many individ- 
uals. On the one hand, coal must be measured in 
terms of output per man, cost per ton, value per 
cargo; on the other, it must make provision in 
terms of food for children, housing for families, 
recreation for social groups, education for individu- 
als and communities. It must be cheap enough to 
compete in the markets of the world and to furnish 
power at home; it must be dear enough to insure 
progressive standards of life for its dependents. 
Whatever chances for decent living are to come tc a 
tenth of England’s population must come directly 
from the sale of coal. And this conflict, common to 
every industrial problem, is intensified in coal, since 
so large a proportion of the working population is 
affected, and conditions of life and work are such 
as persistently to challenge our humanitarian stand- 
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ards. No cost accounting system yet devised is able 
to take these two sets of considerations and bring 
them into manageable relations with each other. 

A further confusion which becomes apparent in 
the consideration of programs and policies is the con- 
flict between the immediate alleviation of a situation 
and a long-time program. A great deal of ambiguity 
and vagueness has arisen from the fact that among 
the suggestions and solutions offered for the cure of 
the coal industry some aim at tiding over the crisis 
while others are concerned with building for the 
more distant future. The recent proposal to 
lengthen hours and lower wages aimed primarily at 
the alleviation of the immediate depression, and it 
was not even suggested that such an expedient could 
be continually applied to recurrent crises. The 
miners’ program of nationalization, on the other 
hand, offered no immediate panacea. It addressed 
itself to the more extensive and necessarily slower 
process of the readaptation of the industry to the 
needs of the economic life of Great Britain. It is 
clear that, although these two types of remedy are 
continually suggested as alternatives, there is in 
reality no basis of comparison between the two. The 
insistent present and the distant future must alike 
be faced.” One reason why the commissions and 
courts of inquiry appointed from time to time by the 
government to investigate the industry have failed 
to achieve more lasting results is that they have 

2Tt appears to be the case that those who have a vision of a 
general program of reorganization are relatively uncertain of the 


present situation, while those who see more vividly the issues of 
the immediate present are not altogether clear as to the general 


drift of their policy. 
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done their work in the face of an immediate crisis 
which demanded action. The temporary settlements 
effected have achieved an illusion of peace and secur- 
ity, an illusion strengthened by the prosperity fol- 
lowing upon a period of slackness. But in the inter- 
val of peace the more far-reaching suggestions have 
fallen into oblivion until a new crisis shall once more 
bring them to men’s attention. 

Of all the debatable issues in which the coal indus- 
try is involved none is more baffling nor more sharply 
contested than the relation of government to indus- 
try. On the one hand there is the conviction that 
escape from the misfortunes and failures of private 
enterprise can be found only by having recourse to 
public administration and control, and that such a 
change would transform the essential nature of the 
problems and clarify their confusions. On the other 
hand, it seems clear to many that any departure 
from private enterprise, any governmental “inter- 
ference,” must necessarily be disastrous. The ques- 
tion here at issue is whether in the management of 
large undertakings organized codperation is neces- 
sary, and if so, whether or not it should be secured 
by government control. To those who are accus- 
tomed to make administrative decisions in terms of 
the existing scheme of control radical departures 
from established custom and practice cannot fail to 
be disturbing. Reconstruction has in general made 
its appeal, first, to those who, having found the 
existing order least tolerable, are driven by imme- 
diate practical necessity, and secondly, to students 
of industry and economics who, relatively free from 
personal or vested interests, are studying affairs with 
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the longer views and the deeper insight of the impar- 
tial investigator. 


Such is the general setting of the coal problem in 
terms of current intellectual and social attitudes. It 
is in the midst of these confusions, these conflicts of 
opinion, that the problem itself must be discovered 
and dealt with. The issue at stake is that of the 
prosperity or failure of a piece of industrial organi- 
zation. For many decades coal mining was the 
secure and solid basis of British industrial life. In 
later decades a complex series of changes, geological, 
economic, and social, have converged to undermine 
the prosperity of the coal industry. Health has been 
followed by sickness, success by failure. The dra- 
matic breakdown of 1925-26 and the seven month 
stoppage in the coal fields was only the outward sign 
and symbol of a deeper and more serious malady. 
To determine the forces which have been and still 
are responsible for the declining fortunes of the coal 
industry in Great Britain is the purpose of this study. 

For the accomplishment of our task we must view 
the breakdown in the mining industry from different 
angles and from different levels. The most obvious 
way is to follow it as a sequence of events. The 
chronological story of the mining crisis, which con- 
stitutes Part I, pictures the early prosperity of the 
industry and traces the steps which led to the break- 
down in 1926. In this story the activities of com- 
missions, the changes in market demand, the con- 
ferences of owners and workers, wage negotiations— 
all the attempts of this body and that to deal with a 
shifting and confusing situation will be recounted. 
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On the second level we shall attempt to discover and 
describe the basic economic forces at work in the 
industry. The analysis will accordingly address itself 
to the effects of waning resources and declining out- 
put in the pits of Great Britain, to technological 
developments and to new sources of production in 
foreign countries. From another approach, we shall 
study the industry as the focus of conflict between 
two opposing points of view which have developed 
out of the complicated structure of life and industry 
as they find their setting in twentieth century 
Britain. In these terms, the situation must be rep- 
resented, not as the play of external forces, but as 
the meeting of politicaal and social presuppositions 
unable as yet to come to mutual understanding. 

Finally, all these inquiries must be viewed as con- 
tributing to the solution of an immediate practical 
problem. This problem is whether or not the indus- 
try is drifting toward further disorganization, and 
what, if anything, can be done to guide its course 
into more successful channels. If markets are lost, 
can a policy of reorganization and reorientation 
save the industry from disaster, or is it caught in a 
tide which men are powerless to stem? 


oo. N te Nod 
THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


CHAPTER II 
THE THRIVING INDUSTRY 


Few are the industries with a past as prosperous 
as that of coal mining. Its strategic position in the 
economy of Great Britain has been so often 
recounted that even the casual student is aware that, 
like a magnet, coal has drawn to itself the raw mate- 
rials of other countries; that it has furnished out- 
ward cargo to the ships for many ports and thus 
cheapened the freights of incoming goods; that, 
being the only important source of power, it has 
turned the wheels of industry, helping to make Great 
Britain “the workshop of the world.” In terms of 
the number employed and the significance of its 
product in the export trade, coal mining holds first 
place among Britain’s industries. The output of 
coal has in a single year reached the level of 287,000,- 
000 tons—an output second only to that attained in 
the United States. In value this output amounts to 
over a billion dollars a year. Approximately one- 
third of the coal produced finds its way into foreign 
markets, and sales abroad have, within a given year 
(1913), attained the total of 100,000,000 tons—an 
amount greater than that of all other countries com- 
bined, and over two and one-half times the maxi- 
mum ever shipped from the United States.” 

* Four-fifths cf the. total exports ‘frota the. United States go to 
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Except in the matter of coal, nature was niggardly 
in her gifts of raw materials to Great Britain. But 
here she was lavish. Almost 200 billion tons of coal 
today underlie the surface of the British Isles.” These 
resources comprise every variety of coal known to 
civilization. Among them are seams of anthracite, 
fine grades of gas and coking coal, and steam raising 
coal of calorific qualities surpassed nowhere else in 
the world. These seams vary in thickness from a 
few inches to about 30 feet,” and run sometimes 
parallel to the earth’s surface, sometimes at almost a 
vertical plane. They frequently overlie one another, 
separated by strata of rock, and are known in cer- 
tain districts to number 36 in all, with an aggregate 
thickness of 144 feet of coal.“ The workable coal 
known to exist in the United Kingdom today 
approximates 136 billion tons, an amount which at 
the present rate of output will last between four and 
five centuries.” 

In the matter of the geographical location of the 
coal fields nature was also kind. So strategically 
were these coal fields placed that fuel was readily 
available to almost every section of the ‘country. 
With deposits extending to the very seaboard, the 
task of using this gift of nature has presented a min- 
imum of difficulty, and Great Britain has not been 
burdened with the long hauls characteristic of the 
American coal trade. Her produce does not have to 
bear the tremendous burden imposed in transporting 


ems H.S., The British Coal Trade, London, 1915, p. 736. 
id., p. 
* Tbid., p. 3. 
4 . Royal Commission on the 5 Coal’? badustry $1928), Report, Vol. 
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a bulky commodity from mine to factory or sea- 
board.” 

Just how long coal has played a part in British 
history it is difficult to say. Whether, as some 
authorities believe, it was known to the ancient Brit- 
ons of the pre-Roman era is a matter of dispute. 
Authoritative records mention coal in connection 
with certain transactions as far back as the last 
decade of the twelfth century. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century it had assumed a place in the 
economy of Great Britain of sufficient importance to 
cause discussion of the smoke nuisance. Smoky 
London of today apparently had its counterpart in 
1306 when Edward I attempted by an ineffective 
decree to compel all but smiths to “eschew the 
obnoxious material (coal) and return to the fuel they 


° The principal coal fields underlie southern Scotland, Northum- 
berland, and Durham in the north, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Lancashire north of the central 
part of the country, and Wales in the southwest. Other less 
important coal fields are in Kent, in the southeast corner of the 
British Isles; in Cumberland, on the northwest coast; in the 
Midland counties of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Leicestershire, and Shropshire. South Wales, Northumberland, 
Durham, and Scotland cater primarily to the bunker and the 
export trade. From the northeast ports of Newcastle, Sunder- 
land, etc., were shipped over 26 million tons of export coal in 
1923; from Newport, Swansea, Cardiff, and other cities on the 
Bristol Channel some 30 million tons; from Glasgow, Ayr, and 
Greenock in Scotland over 11 million tons. Third Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Mines for the Year Ending December 31, 1923. 

The supply of coal for inland industrial use is mined primarily 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands. Within the last 30 
years, the new fields of South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire have 
come to assume a dominant position in the industry. Covering 
an area of approximately 600 square miles, these fields with newly 
equipped and modern mines promise shortly to be the most 
important producers in Great Britain. It is highly probable that a 
small new area in Kent, within 50 miles of London, where devel- 
opment work is now proceeding, will afford to the metropolitan 
area a supply of easily accessible coal. 
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used of old.”* By the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the use of coal had so far extended to the Con- 
tinent of Europe that a flourishing export trade from 
England had developed. And at that early day the 
coal export trade was, even as now, a source of worry 
to the ruling powers. For we find Parliament in 
1549 and again in 1552 concerned about the export 
coal trade. The problem in those days, however, 
was not one of stimulating exports; it was rather 
one of restricting them lest they drain the resources 
of the country. In that day, too, we find on the 
River Tyne a full-fledged monopoly of coal owners, 
the first in Great Britain. 

During the seventeenth century coal became an 
important source of revenue to the Exchequer. Both 
the coal itself and the chimneys which made possible 
its combustion had become subject to tax. Indeed, 
the City of London found in the import duties 
imposed on coal the funds which paid for rebuilding 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and some 50 parish churches 
destroyed in the fire of 1666. 

It was in the eighteenth century, however, that 
coal first became of vital importance in the industrial 
development of Great Britain. It made possible the 
regime of steam power, and not alone because of its 
efficiency under the boiler. It was coal which 
enabled the iron masters to produce cheap iron and 


7 Galloway, Robert L., A History of Coal Mining in Great 
Britain, London, 1882. 

Richard Fynes, the historian of the Northumberland miners, 
quoting from Stowe, says that “the nice dames of London in the 
early part of the sixteenth century will not come into a house or 
room where sea coales are burned, nor will they willingly eat 
meat that has been sod or roasted in a sea coale fire.” Hodges, 
Frank, Nationalization of the Mines, London, p. 17. 
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in later years cheap steel. Cheap iron meant cheap 
engines and cheap machinery, and these in turn 
made possible the utilization of large quantities of 
coal for power purposes. Prior to the early eight- 
eenth century the smelting of iron was dependent 
upon distilled wood—charcoal—the supply of which 
was fast disappearing. The discovery of how to use 
coal in the smelting of iron gave to the metallurgical 
industries what was virtually an endless supply of 
a cheap substitute for charcoal. As a result the 
supply of cast iron grew at a tremendous rate, fol- 
lowed by a stream of the products of iron. Thus 
was created a new use for the mineral which in 
former years had served primarily as a fuel for 
smithing and domestic heating. 

As the coal trade expanded the mining industry 
found it increasingly difficult to meet the demands 
imposed upon it. The existing technical equipment 
put a check upon the output of coal and the indus- 
try found itself forced to look around for new ways 
of overcoming the obstacles presented by depth of 
workings, water, and haulage distances. Thus it was 
that the first “fire” engines invented by Captain 
Savery (1702), destined to be the means “of doub- 
ling, if not trebling the importance of the mining 
industry,” “ were installed in coal mines to pump 
water from the workings to the surface. Thus it 
was, too, that in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the first railways in England were introduced 
by the coal mine owners. So likewise the first steam 
engine—The Newcomen “atmospheric engine”—was 


* Galloway, Robert L., A History of Coal Mining in Great 
Britain, p. 79. : ; 
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built at a colliery in Staffordshire in 1712, an engine 
which for the first time made it possible to keep 
the water in the pits under control and to work the 
deepest seams known at the time. 

With the Newcomen steam engine it became pos- 
sible to mine coal seams previously considered 
unworkable. Its adoption by the mining industry 
was widespread, and by 1720 it was to be found in 
virtually every mining district. Its relation to the 
coal industry was a dual one. While the steam 
engine made available seams which could not other- 
wise be mined, coal, on the other hand, furnished 
a cheap fuel which made practicable the industrial 
use of steam power. Moreover, by making possible 
the production of cast iron in larger quantities and 
at lower cost than ever before, this new fuel pro- 
vided also the basis for making steam engines at 
a cost within the means of many who could not 
otherwise have used them. 

When in the early eighteenth century the iron 
trade of Great Britain was fast dying for want of 
suitable fuel, the discovery that coal could be 
effectively used in the place of charcoal for smelting 
proved to be the salvation of the industry. It was 
this discovery that made it possible about 1740 for 
the iron industry to go in for the making of cast- 
iron cylinders for steam engines. The production of 
large cylinders became a relatively simple thing. 
From this time on, indeed, the production and gen- 
eral use of steam power was practically assured.” 

The invention of the double-action steam engine 


® Hammond, J. L. & B., The Rise of Modern Industrialism, 1926, 
Chapter 1X. 
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by Watt, and the invention of the steam locomotive, 
both of which found their original use at coal 
mines,*° led to a further expansion of the iron trade. 
Soon there followed a tremendous growth in the 
products of iron and later of steel. The production 
of machinery and of every kind of goods that could 
be made by steam-driven machines," grew by leaps 
and bounds, accompanied by an _ ever-increasing 
expansion of the coal trade. Production of iron 
increased from 170,000 to nearly 400,000 tons in the 
first 15 years of the nineteenth century; and imports 
of raw cotton for the newly mechanized textile 
industry were almost doubled. In 1815 these two 
industries alone consumed over 1,700,000 tons of 
coal. 

The coal trade was fast assuming a dominating 
position in the life of Britain. The second 15 years 
of the century saw the output of coal double, and by 
1850 production equaled some 56,000,000 tons. In 
the latter year the industry was employing some 
200,000 miners. 

While Great Britain was developing her coal 
industry the Continent of Europe was in the throes 
of a succession of devastating wars. When, finally, 
a semblance of political stability appeared, England 
was already in the field with well-equipped mines 
and a potential capacity to meet any fuel needs that 
might arise. The Continent, to be sure, had been in 
part dependent upon Great Britain for its coal sup- 
plies even as far back as 1552 when “Newe-castele 
coles” were described as “‘that thing that France can 


*° Ibid., p. 122. 
‘1 This was particularly true of machine-made textiles.. 
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no more lyve withoute than the fyshe withoute 
water.” ** The actual amount of British coal shipped 
abroad was, however, relatively small as compared 
with the total production. Estimates for the year 
1800 place British exports at about 225,000 tons, 
that is, 2 per cent of the total coal mined.** Export 
duties at home and import duties abroad hindered 
foreign shipments during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Exports nevertheless progressively 
increased and by 1840 they reached a total of 
1,606,000 tons, an amount within 400,000 tons of the 
total output of the United States in that year. In 
1850, when all the duties on coal had been repealed,** 
exports equaled 3,800,000 tons. In: the 20 years 
following they grew to over 14,000,000 tons and the 
early seventies saw Great Britain exporting one- 
eighth of her total production of 110,000,000 tons. 

From 1850 onward the growth of the coal export 
trade was continuous. During the second half of 
the century four out of every five years showed an 
increase in exports over the year preceding.’* Though 
sales to certain countries occasionally declined, the 
growth of shipments in other directions usually out- 
weighed such losses. Irrespective of general condi- 
tions the growth of the coal trade continued, and 
financial panics, famine prices, and commercial 
depressions, though no doubt exerting their influ- 
ence, were “hardly traceable in the total export 
figures.” *° 

12 Thomas, D. A. (later Viscount Rhondda), “The Growth and 
Direction of Our Foreign Trade in soe During the Last Half 
Century,” Statistical Journal, Vol. 56, p. 


18 Thid., p. 444. PS p. “443. 
16 Tbid., p. 467. #¢ Tbids, p. 467. 
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Average ANNUAL Exports oF CoaL FROM THE UNITED Kinepom * 
Quantity of Coal Exported 


Year (including bunkers) 
Millions 
of Tons 

TRGB. bs Soe wc al Orne Sadler ee 4977 
1TS56-60 Fee cree Soe coe eters 6,695 
1861-65 eas Jae ae eihoe as eee 8,482 
LSGG=70 ras scioe coats rece ere eer ieee 10,3138 
ISVS DF Soe jaan okie te ee ere 16,644 
ES76-S0)=srscsre, bee octas oat ane ieee ieee 20,790 
TSS L285 i eo csyavocs:c /srusterarecsnate Seas svereteaties 28,451 
LS86-90) faneciee owls law eke eee aes 34,490 
TS801-95) 5 Sauseasbst comesutacmremers 40,517 
TS9G-1L900: = arse Severe erecansteie tore remains 51,039 
LOO1 OD SS a evarera ature se taeete Pree Seite 62,994 
TQOG=1 Ones Secay, ctarstevers stece ere oir teieremienss 83,115 


* Data from Jevons, H. 8., The British Coal Trade, p. 676, 
London, 1915. 


The growth of the coal trade during the last 30 
years of the nineteenth century far outran that of 
any other trade in Great Britain. Though produc- 
tion more than doubled, exports grew more than 
fourfold. By 1900 Great Britain’s oversea trade 
in coal (including bunkers) was over four times that 
of all the rest of the world put together, and exports 
alone were giving employment to more than 200,000 
miners.’’ It was this increase in coal exports that 
accounted in considerable measure for the prosperity 
commonly attributed to the British foreign trade of 
this era. Of the addition of £92,000,000 to the value 
of British exports in this period the item of coal 
constituted some £42,000,000; that is to say, over 45 
per cent. The volume of coal sales abroad increased 
almost eightfold. Were it not for coal the value of 
British exports would have shown but little growth 

*™ Thomas, D. A. “The Growth and Direction of our Foreign 


Trade in Coal During the Last Half Century,” Statistical Journal, 
Vol. 56, p. 454. 
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in the last 20 years of the century.** Excluding 
coal, the value of exports, though the largest in 
Great Britain’s history, averaged only about £5,000,- 
000 more in the five years ending with 1900 than in 
the years 1881 to 1885; the value of coal exports, 
on the other hand, grew meanwhile by some 
£12,000,000. 

VaLuE or Exports FROM THE Unrrep Kincpom, INCLUSIVE AND 

EXCLUSIVE oF CoAL, In Minuions Srerirna * 


Coal,coke Total, exclusive 
Total exports and patent fuel of coal, etc. 


Year Pounds Pounds Pounds 
tes i 88.9 18 87.1 
FSDG-O0 35 os cree 124.2 3.1 121.1 
$NGt-65 (5 3.28 144.4 40 140.4 
4 = i 187.8 5.4 182.4 
iG Bie 239.5 10.5 229.0 
1876-80. 22... 223. 201.4 79 193.5 
as eS eee 232.3 10.5 221.8 
SEO one saree 236.3 13.0 223.3 
URS 7 ioe es Aeneas 227.0 16.6 210.4 
1896-1900 ....... 249.1 22.3 226.8 


* Thomas, D. A., “Ihe Growth and Direction of Our Foreign 
Trade in Coal During the Last Half Century,” Statistical Journal, 
Vol. 56, p. 447. 

As a cargo provider for outward bound vessels 
the coal trade played an important part in lowering 
the cost of British imports. Comprising more than 
four-fifths of the weight of outward shipments, coal 
furnished a paying cargo for ships which brought 
back to Great Britain the food and raw materials 
upon which the nation depends. Without this cargo 
a large portion of outward journeys would have 
been made in ballast and the goods carried on the 
homeward journey would have had to bear the cost 


18Tt should be remembered that Great Britain’s ability to 
export finished manufactured goods was in itself partly the result 
of the available supply of cheap coal. 
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of the round-about voyage, with consequent higher 
prices for imported materials. Authoritative opinion 
holds it “hardly conceivable” that Great Britain’s 
foreign trade could have maintained its position had 
it not been for the outward freight provided by 
coal.’® In the single year 1900 the revenue earned 
in conveying coal abroad amounted to something 
like £20,000,000, an amount which had no little effect 
upon the cost of Great Britain’s raw materials and 
food.*® And it is the delivered cost of both of these 
that determines in large part the competitive posi- 
tion of Great Britain in the world’s markets. The | 
cost of raw materials plays an appreciable part in 
determining the cost of British manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the cost of food has an important bearing 
upon the wages tat must be paid to British labor. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the British 
coal industry had assumed a position far more 
important than that anticipated by even the most 
optimistic. It had become the foundation of Great 
Britain’s industrial prosperity; it determined to a 
large degree the position of Great Britain’s balance 
of trade; it was a factor in the price of food and raw 
materials. Coal production had grown to 225,- 
000,000 tons; exports to 58,400,000 tons; and from 
the industry more than 750,000 workers were deriv- 
ing a livelihood. 

The coal industry at this time was in an exceed- 
ingly profitable position. Its growth had not been, 
as might be expected, the result of a continued fall 
in the price of its product. The actual price of coal 


*° Tbid., p. 454. 


° For a discussion of the relation of export coal cargoes to the 
cost of imported food and raw materials, see Appendix A. 
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when compared to the general price level was in 
fact increasing. Relative to prices in general the 
price of a ton of coal was at least 50 per cent higher 
in 1900 than in 1850.** 

The growing value of coal was giving to both the 
owner and the miner an increasing share of the 
national income. The opening years of the twentieth 
century found the coal industry in a condition of 
prosperity surpassing that of any other in Great 
Britain. So great indeed had been its progress that 
to many an industrial leader the vital question at 
this time was: How long can such growth and 
development continue? [t appeared as if there must 
soon be an end to such phenomenal progress. The 
events of the near future were, however, to show 
that such opinion was without basis. The first 13 
years of the new ventury saw the growth of the pre- 
ceding decades not only maintained but even sur- 
passed. 

In the years 1900 to 1913 the coal industry 
assumed a position in the economic life of Great 
Britain which appeared almost unassailable. Its 
production increased by more than 62,000,000 tons, 
and though its output was surpassed by that of the 
United States its annual production was greater than 
that of all of the rest of Europe combined. Of the 
annual growth of production of some 5,000,000 tons 
about 2,500,000 were consumed in Great Britain; 
the remaining half went to swell the ever-increasing 
exports to foreign countries. The growth of coal 
exports which had appeared so phenomenal in the 


21 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) Report, Vol. 
1, p. 128; and Thomas, D. A. (later Viscount Rhondda), “The 
Growth and Direction of our Foreign Trade in Coal During the 
Last Half Century,” Statistical Journal, Vol. 56, p. 481. 
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preceding century pales into insignificance when 
compared to the increase from 58,400,000 to 
98,300,000 tons ** in this short period. In these 13 
years British coal exports increased by an amount 
almost equal to the growth experienced in the entire 
half century preceding. By 1913 it had attained a 
value of over £50,000,000, an amount which was 
equal to approximately 10 per cent of the nation’s 
total exports.** 
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* Exports, 1895-1925, include bunker coal. 

Sources of data: Production, Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry (1925), Report, Vol. III, p. 37. 

Exports, Ibid., pp. 37 and 251, and Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom, Nos. 57 and 59. 

** Includes bunker coal. 

*® Coal Industry Commission, Report, Vol. III, p. 29, 1919. 
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When war was declared in 1914 there was no 
industry in Great Britain more essential to the 
nation’s existence. From 3,100 mines with an 
invested capital of £135,000,000 came a product 
worth £136,000,000.** From these mines more than 
1,118,000 men were deriving a livelihood. To these 
workers and their families, approximately 10 per 
cent of Great Britain’s population, £93,000,000 was 
paid in wages. From these same mines, too, 3,800 
royalty owners were securing an annual income of 
approximately £6,000,000, and some 130,000 °° in- 
vestors were receiving a profit of £13,000,000.**° An 
industry with wages substantially higher than in 
most others in Great Britain; with unemployment 
almost negligible; with conditions constantly im- 
proving and an accident rate continually decreasing 
—an industry which, for almost three-quarters of a 
century, had been enjoying the fruits of uninter- 
rupted growth and progress—such, in short, was the 
picture of British coal mining in the year preceding 
the outbreak of the World War. 


ee ponmae on the Coal Industry (1925) Report, 


Vol. III, 

ay Coat Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Second 
Stage, p. 1204, 

2° Stamp, Sir Toa C., ibid., p. 35, 


CHAPTER III 
APPROACHING THE IMPASSE 


Like all other human arrangements the coal indus- 
try was to be profoundly affected by the four years 
of World War. Like other industries it was to expe- 
rience abnormal demands for its products, and it 
was to find itself deprived of a large part of its 
labor supply. Like others, it was to abdicate its 
age-long prerogative of managing itself and submit 
to the control of an authority created by the State. 
In common with other economic institutions it was 
to find, after the cessation of hostilities, a new social 
and economic setting in which to function. To this 
new setting, the coal industry had to become 
adjusted, and it is in some degree from the pains of 
this adjustment that it is today suffering. Its com- 
placency, bred of pre-war prosperity, was to be 
challenged by social forces crystallized during the 
war, and economic forces were to awaken it to the 
fact that the new era paid little homage to age or 
former leadership. 


I. THE PRESSURE OF WAR REQUIREMENTS 
The declaration of war in the summer of 1914 sad- 
dled upon the coal industry burdens heavier than 
those imposed upon almost any other in Great Brit- 
ain. The coal industry was called upon to meet the 
additional fuel needs of the munition makers and 
30 
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of the chemical industries which used coal as the 
basis for explosives. The Royal Navy pressed for 
tremendous supplies of coal, as did also France, who, 
deprived of her own mines and cut off from German 
sources of supplies, soon demanded from England 
twice the 11 to 12 million tons that she previously 
had been taking. Though the cessation of exports 
to Central Europe freed a considerable amount of 
coal for these essential needs, the coal industry still 
found it difficult to meet the demands that were 
being made upon it. The fighting forces were deplet- 
ing the mines of their labor supply, and it was impos- 
sible to maintain production with the labor force 
available. 

In the first seven months of hostilities the British 
mining industry lost through enlistment more than 
191,000 miners, or over 19 per cent of its total per- 
sonnel. By the end of the first year, over a quarter 
of a million miners had entered the fighting ranks, 
and with this depleted force the industry was asked 
to maintain its output undiminished. The men 
who had enlisted, moreover, were the younger men 
—40 per cent of those between 19 and 38 having 
joined the army—and the task of meeting the Allied 
fuel needs fell upon the shoulders of the older miners 
and upon the untrained new recruits. 

The needs of the situation were at first met by 
curtailing coal shipments to neutral countries, by 
’ adopting consumption economy measures, and by 
various other expedients aimed primarily at keeping 
the miners’ output at a maximum. Such activities 
were supervised by a Coal Mining Organization Com- 
mittee, an organization made up of miners’ and 
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owners’ representatives and headed by His Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Output was stimulated 
by cutting down absenteeism among the miners, by 
reorganizing production within the mines with a 
view to concentration on the better and more easily 
worked seams, and by the abandonment of develop- 
mental work. These measures proved highly effec- 
tive, and 1915 saaw the output of the British 
miner at a higher figure than it had been in any year 
since 1907. 

As time went on, however, the British mines found 
it increasingly difficult to meet the insatiable demand 
for their product. For a while the restriction of 
shipments to neutrals was a satisfactory means of 
enlarging the supply available at home, but there 
was a limit to which such shipments could be cur- 
tailed. The fact was that Great Britain was in part 
dependent upon coal exports to neutrals for main- 
taining the value of her currency on the foreign 
exchange market. It was with coal that she was 
paying for many of her purchases abroad, and it was 
indeed only in exchange for coal that some neutrals 
would give to Great Britain certain raw materials 
which she needed for the prosecution of the war. 
It was in exchange for coal that she got from Norway 
and Sweden the pit timber that she needed for her 
mines and some of the high quality iron ore and 
steel upon which her heavy industries were depend- 
ent. Moreover, it was coal that enabled Great Brit- 
ain to exert pressure on neutral ship owners and 
manufacturers and to persuade them either to give 
aid to her Allies or to abstain from extending facili- 
ties to her enemies. 
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England, in short, was between two millstones: the 
needs of her own industry, and the demands of neu- 
trals whose products she required. The demands at 
home eventually took precedence over shipments 
abroad. During the year 1916 embargoes were 
imposed upon coal exports, and stringent regula- 
tions were made for the conserving of the better 
grades of coal. 

II. GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


In February, 1917, under Act of Parliament the 
entire industry was put into the hands of a Coal 
Controller * and a large measure of financial con- 
trol, such as the fixing of standard profits and the 
determining of dividend policies, was effected. Under 
the direction of the Controller and his subsidiary 
committees the inland distribution of coal was regu- 
lated, that is, geographical limits were set for the 
distribution of each district’s output; pit prices and 
prices to the Allies were regulated; exports to neu- 


1 Until the latter part of 1916 the coal industry was operating 
under a regime of what might be called “controlled competition.” 
That is to say, each mine was operated as an independent unit, 
with a minimum supervision by the Coal Mining Organization 
Committee. The sale of coal for export was regulated, as were 
also prices at the pit head. In addition, priority in shipment had 
to be given to essential industries. But beyond this the organiza- 
tion of the industry was essentially that which prevailed in pre- 
war years, with each unit managing its own affairs much as in 
the past. 

Later in 1916 it became evident that to secure the nation’s coal 
requirements a more effective method of control would have to be 
adopted for the industry. Labor difficulties in certain places had 
already led to the government’s taking over the mines of South 
Wales under the Defense of the Realm Act. Taking over these. 
mines was, however, but little more than a formality which 
enabled the government to bring a modicum of peace to the 
area. The collieries were in fact ordered to carry on as usual, 
subject to instructions of a committee which, incidentally, met 


on only three occasions. 
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trals licensed; and the profits of wholesalers and 
retailers fixed. But the industry, even though under 
control, still continued to function under existing 
management, subject to the right of the Controller 
to assume the management himself, and to order the 
opening or closing of mines at any time that he 
might see fit. Though the areas to which the indi- 
vidual collieries could ship their products were, 
because of the transportation situation, specifically 
designated by the Controller, sales within these 
areas were with but few exceptions made along the 
customary competitive lines. Coal still continued 
to be carried in cars owned by either the collieries 
themselves or private car companies.” The govern- 
ment, to be sure, did have power to requisition such 
privately owned cars as it saw fit, but it rarely used 
this power. 

In spite of the activities of the Coal Controller, 
the continued depletion of the miners’ ranks, both 
by military requirements—some half million in all 
had gone into the fighting services before the war 
was over—and by the ravages of an influenza epi- 
demic, made it virtually impossible to secure the 
supply of coal necessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. The production of 1918—236,000,- 
000 tons—was almost 30,000,000 tons smaller than 
that of 1916. In July, 1918, the government found 
itself unable to fulfill its coal obligations to France, 
to the American Expeditionary Force, and to certain 
neutrals. By August, conditions had become so pre- 

* Though such railways as owned their own coal-carrying cars 


had to a large degree pooled their equipment prior to the advent 


of formal government control, attempts to get private owners to 
act similarly failed. 
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carious that it was decided to bring back from 
France a portion of the miners in the fighting serv- 
ice. England was threatened with a coal famine 
which would have become acute but for the advent 
of the Armistice. 

Nor did the shortage of coal supplies cease with 
the declaration of peace. It was no simple matter 
to raise the output of the British mines over night. 
For a long time after the Armistice it was necessary 
to continue the. enforcement of economy consump- 
tion measures and the restrictions on prices and 
exports. Export coal remained in very great demand, 
and prices secured abroad were beyond reason. 


III. IN QUEST OF A NEW ORDER 

The cessation of hostilities found the British coal 
industry in a highly disorganized condition. Its 
labor force had been depleted, and even though many 
miners were immediately returned to the pits it was 
months before they were able to orient themselves 
anew. Wages were high, materials were at unprece- 
dented prices, and the physical condition of the 
mines was at a very low ebb. For four years there 
had been practically no development work, and 
there were few or no new sections in any of the 
mines available for immediate exploitation. And at 
this time, more than ever before, the situation was 
one which demanded new areas from. which coal 
might be mined. The exigencies of the previous 
years had forced the colliery managers to concen- 
trate on the better and more easily mined seams, 
and many of the mines found themselves with most 
of their better resources gone. Many mines, too, 
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lacked the necessary equipment for efficient produc: 
tion, the scarcity of materials having prohibited 
replacements and new installations in the years 
immediately preceding. The industry as a whole 
was, however, in a financially comfortable position, 
and the high prices received for such coal as could 
be exported were bringing a surplus to the British 
Treasury. 

The miners, it appears, felt that they were not 
having their due share of this prosperity. They 
insisted that their wages had not kept pace with the 
rising cost of living, and in January, 1919, two 
months after the Armistice, they made a series of 
demands upon the government.” 

The government, still in control of the industry, 
offered certain concessions * which the miners refused 
to accept and they voted to strike on March 15, 
1919. The strike was later postponed on the prom- 
ise of the Prime Minister to appoint in the interim 
a Committee of Inquiry into the Coal Industry with 
a personnel satisfactory to the miners. This com- 
mittee was to issue a preliminary report on wages 
and hours before the 20th of March. If the pre- 
liminary report was successful in tiding over the 

®* They asked for a 30 per cent increase on their earnings (ex- 
cluding the flat increases granted as extra war wages) and 
demanded that all miners be discharged from the fighting services 
and immediately reinstated in the mines they had left at the 
time of enlistment. Aware of the difficulties involved in taking 
care of all the returned miners, they added a demand for a six- 
hour day. They urged too that the government ‘‘proceed at once 
to the nationalizing of all mines and minerals.” 

*'The government offered a flat wage increase of one shilling 


a day; rejected the demobilization demand; and proposed to 
refer the remaining demands to a Committee of Inquiry. 
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immediate wage crisis, the Committee was to con- 
sider further the other demands of the miners. 

On March 1, 1919, a Coal Industry Commission 
was appointed, a body since known as the Sankey 
Commission. It consisted of representatives of the 
owners, the miners, and the government, with Mr. 
Justice Sankey as Chairman. The miners under- 
stood that the government would adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, whatever they 
turned out to be.” The Commission began its hear- 
ings on March 3, made a thorough investigation of 
conditions in the coal trade, issued preliminary 
reports on March 20th and a final report about three 
weeks later. 

The most significant of the preliminary reports ° 
was that of the Chairman. He recommended a 
seven-hour day underground and suggested that if 


> The Home Secretary in discussing the Coal Industry Com- 
mission Bill had said: “If it turns out on investigation that it ig 
for the good of the country as a whole that the mines should be 
nationalized . . . then it is a good business proposition and we 
should accept it.” Cole, G. D. H., Labour.in the Coal Mining 
Industry, Oxford, 1923, p. 113. 

®°The preliminary report consisted of three documents—one 
signed by the miners’ representatives and two economists whose 
appointment had been agreed upon by the miners and the govern- 
ment; a second signed by the three direct appointees of the 
owners; and a third submitted by the Chairman and agreed to by 
the three government appointees, each of whom was a large 
employer of labor. The miners’ report recommended the wage 
increase demanded by the Miners’ Federation, that is, an advance 
of 30-per cent on current earnings, and a six-hour day. To the 
six-hour day was to be added one winding time, making the total 
number of hours underground six and one-half. It urged too, that 
“in the interest of the consumers as much as in that of the min- 
ers, nationalization ought to be, in principle, at once determined 
on.” The owners’ report suggested a wage advance of Is. 6d. for 
adults and one-half of this amount for boys, and the institution of 
a seven-hour day underground, 
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the economic position of the industry should later 
justify it, a six-hour day be instituted at the end of 
1920. A wage increase of 2 shillings for adults and 
a levy of one penny per ton on all coal raised, to be 
applied to the improvement of miners’ housing and 
to other amenities were also recommended. Lest 
some of the increased costs arising from the appli- 
cation of these proposals be shifted to the consumer, 
the report suggested that state control of the mining 
industry be continued and that the owners’ profits 
be limited to 1 shilling 2 pence per ton until full 
decision as to the industry’s future regulation should 
be agreed upon.” Though this preliminary report 
made no definite proposal as to the organization of 
the industry, it did say: 

“Even upon the evidence already given, the present 
system of ownership and working in the coal industry 
stands condemned, and some other system must be sub- 
stituted for it, either nationalization or a method of 
unification by national purchase and/or by joint 
control.” * 

The government accepted Mr. Justice Sankey’s 
report, granted the recommended wage increase, and 
by Act of Parliament enacted a seven-hour law. 

The final report of the Sankey Commission dealt 
primarily with the question of the organization and 
ownership of the mining industry. The miners had 
demanded public ownership of both the coal 
resources and the mines themselves and had sub- 
mitted a plan for their administration. They, as 


* Coal Industry Commission, Interim Report, by Mr. Justice 
Sankey (Chairman), Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
and Sir Thomas Royden, Bart. March 20, 1919, p. x ff. 

* Tbid., p. viil. 
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well as other advocates of public ownership, justified 
their demand by pointing to the wastes involved in 
the system of divided ownership. The Commission 
as a body was unable to reach an agreement as to 
just how the industry should be organized, and four 
separate final reports were submitted. These reports 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that the 
state acquire complete ownership of the nation’s 
coal measures.” They agreed further that some 
reform in the method of retail coal distribution 
should be instituted and suggested that local gov- 
ernment authorities (municipal and the like) and 
codperative societies be employed in the selling of 
coal to retail consumers. Beyond these proposals, 
the report of the owners, joined by two of the gov- 
ernment’s representatives, recommended that the 
organization of the industry continue very much as 
in the past. 

An important report submitted by Sir Arthur 
Duckham,*’ an appointee of the government and a 
mining engineer, stated that “grave losses to the 
community have been caused by lack of codrdina- 
tion in the efforts of private enterprise’ and sug- 
gested the creation of district corporations with 
workers’ representatives on the boards of directors 
to supplant the multitude of existing individual 
mine owners. 

The report of the Chairman of the Commission 


® The miners demanded that no compensation be paid to the 
owners for the mineral rights to be acquired. They insisted that 
the land owners rendered no equivalent service for the annual 
royalties of 30 million dollars which they received from the mining 
industry 

os Bee Chapter XI. 
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was essentially in agreement with that of the min- 
ers’ representatives. Both recommended govern- 
ment ownership of coal resources and of the mines. 
They differed primarily in their suggestions in regard 
to the machinery of management. 

The only definite legislation resulting from the 
Sankey Commission was the enactment of the seven- 
hour day. The report, however, was to have a far- 
reaching effect upon the movement for the national- 
ization of mines. It added vital force to the miners’ 
demands and aroused public interest in the issue; 
so much so in fact, that the mine owners have come 
to look upon the report as a great catastrophe. The 
miners felt that the rejection by Mr. David Lloyd 
George, then Premier, of the recommendations for 
the nationalization of mines was a great betrayal 
and they rejected an alternative scheme sponsored 
by the government which was essentially that pro- 
posed by Sir Arthur Duckham. The miners recorded 
“their regret that the government has no better 
scheme than the creation of great trusts to secure 
the economic well-being of the industry,” and turned 
to the Trades Union Congress for aid in mobilizing 
British organized labor in support of the natiocnali- 
zation movement. 

Failure on the part of the Trades Union Congress 
to persuade the government to adopt nationalization 
was followed by a two-month “mines for the nation” 
educational campaign which attempted to convert 
public opinion to the need of public ownership of 
the mines. The campaign had little effect. upon the 
government and the miners asked the trade unions 
of Great Britain to take part in a general strike for 
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nationalization. This request the Trades Union 
Congress refused to grant. It decided rather to 
employ political action as the means of obtaining 
government ownership: that is, to press for a gen- 
eral election. 

The hopes of the miners, aroused by the Sankey 
Commission, were shattered. The chance of secur- 
ing immediate nationalization collapsed. It became 
evident that the miners could better their condition 
only by the more direct route of demanding higher 
wages. 


IV. THE PROSPERITY OF 1919-20 


In the interim, significant things were happening 
to the finances of the coal industry. Though the 
price of coal in the domestic market was still fixed 
by the government, the prices charged to foreign 
buyers (including the Allies) had been freed from 
control. Europe was hungry for coal. The Con- 
tinent was in the midst of the post-war boom and 
there appeared to be no limit to which it would not 
go in order to secure its fuel supply. But while the 
Continent wanted coal, the British coal industry 
was finding its output more and more restricted. As 
has already been stated, the returning miners were 
having difficulty in getting back into their stride, 
and many pits were suffering from the war-time 
exploitation of their best reserves and thé shortage 
of equipment. Nor was there effective stimulus to 
overcome these difficulties. The industry was still 
under government control and profits were both 
guaranteed and limited, a policy which was little 
conducive to efficiency and large output. Then too, 
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the question of nationalization was still to be decided 
upon, and the fear that government ownership 
might become a reality played an important part 
in deterring the mine owners from doing anything 
which involved considerable expenditure. 

The restricted capacity and the general industrial 
boom were conducive to the skyrocketing of prices. 
Export prices in some cases rose from 37 shillings 
to 100 shillings within the twelve months of 1919. 
Although the amount of coal shipped abroad in that 
year was but 4,200,000 tons more than in 1918, the 
value of exports rose by over £40,000,000. The 
deficit which, it had been feared, the higher costs 
resulting from the Sankey Wage Award would 
bring to the British Treasury, actually turned out to 
be a surplus of some £170,000,000."* 

Throughout the year 1919 and the greater part of 
1920, unparalleled prosperity characterized the coal 
trade. Aided by a temporary restriction on exports 
(enforced in order to build up domestic reserves in 
anticipation of labor difficulties) and a 214 week 
shutdown in the autumn, coal exports in 1920, 
though 10,000,000 tons smaller than in 1919, attained 
the value of £120,000,000, an amount £28,000,000 
larger than their value in the preceding year.”” 
Domestic prices, it should be borne in mind, were 
still controlled by the government and though many 
mines catering to the domestic trade were being 
operated at a loss, the surplus available from the 
export branch of the industry easily made up for 


** Redmayne, Sir R. A. 8., The British Coal Mining Iudustry 
During the War, Oxford, 1928, p. 228. 
12 Thid., p. 225. 
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such deficits and left a comfortable balance in the 
Treasury. 

In view of this surplus one can easily realize why 
the British government was anxious to maintain at 
as high a level as possible its exports to the Con- 
tinent. So anxious was the government, indeed, 
that in granting a wage increase to the miners after 
a short strike in 1920, it prescribed that the extent 
of the wage increase was to vary with the size and 
value of the total output of the mines. And so 
great was its confidence in the future of the export 
trade that it went so far as to guarantee to the 
industry an export price of 72 shillings a ton.** 


V. THE UNEXPECTED DEPRESSION OF 1921 

The expectations of the government failed, how- 
ever, to materialize. For the coal trade was shortly 
to feel the brunt of the worldwide depression which 
engulfed all industry. During the last few weeks 
of 1920 a price recession began in the coal export 
market. Moreover, France was beginning to get 
increasing quantities of reparation coal; the United 
States was taking advantage of European prices and 
shipping large quantities of coal to the Continent; 
and the French and Belgian mines, idle for almost 
six years, were beginning to send their product into 
their former markets. As a consequence France 
saw no reason for continuing to pay the high coal 
prices that had been prevailing. Through the 
Bureau Des Charbons, the French government fixed 
the price at which British coal could be sold in 


18 Tbid., p. 242. At par of exchange 72 shillings is equal to 
approximately $17.50. 
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France, a price which was considerably below the 
current figure. Indeed, the price of certain types of 
coal was fixed at a level as much as 30 shillings below 
that agreed upon in contracts with the British for 
delivery for the coming year.“ The new market 
condition led to a precipitate collapse of British 
prices and the government found itself with an unex- 
pected burden on its hands. It had guaranteed 
profits to the coal owners, and having limited prices 
at home it had figured on realizing those profits 
through sales abroad. During the early months of 
1921 a drain on the Treasury began and on the basis 
of January’s deficit alone it became evident that 
to continue state control and guarantee profits until 
August 31, the date at which, according to a former 
announcement, government control was to cease, 
would mean a loss of about £40,000,000. 

In February, 1921, the government suddenly 
announced that state control of the mining indus- 
try would cease at the end of the following month, © 
March 81st. The reason given was that it was no 
longer necessary to protect home industry against 
high prices. The slackened demand both at home 
and abroad had in the opinion of the government 
“removed the risks of a short supply within the 
United Kingdom.” To this sudden removal of state 
control the owners strenuously objected. They 
insisted that in order to keep the industry going, 
the prevailing high wage rates would have to be 
lowered, and that inasmuch as the government had 
granted these high wages it was unfair to leave the 
burden of wage adjustments to the private owners. 
Moreover, they asserted that it was unfair for the 

= bidvapaeos: 
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government to return the mines while in so bad a 
condition. The government, they felt, should give 
back the mines only after they had been rehabili- 
tated to a condition equal to that which existed 
when they were taken over. The miners also 
resisted the advent of decontrol, for they realized 
that it would mean the beginning of the end of their 
hard-won wage advances. To these complaints the 
government paid little heed, and on March 31, 1921, 
all control over the coal mining industry ceased. 


VI. STRUGGLING AGAINST DEFLATION 


For some weeks before the government relin- 
quished control it had been apparent that a battle 
between the miners and the owners to determine 
how many of the gains secured by labor during the 
previous four years could be retained was immi- 
nent. In settling a short strike in the previous 
autumn the government had specified that the own- 
ers and the miners must get together and come to 
some agreement as to methods of adjusting wage 
rates in the future. Negotiations had been taking 
place, and certain essentials of wage adjustment had 
been tentatively agreed upon.*° 


15 These were, briefly, (1) that wages must conform to the 
capacity of the industry to pay them; (2) that the workers were 
entitled to a standard wage, and the colliery owners to certain 
minimum profits; and, (3) that any surplus remaining after wages, 
minimum profits and working costs had been met should be 
divided among the owners and the workers in agreed proportions. 
The worker’s share was to be paid him in the form of an addition 
to a standard wage. This arrangement for the determination of 
wages called for considerable information relative to costs, and 
the proposed agreement therefore provided for periodical joint 
audits of the owners’ books by accountants representing both 
sides. For the first time in history the miner’s wage was to be 
related to the cost of coal and the profits of the industry. For- 
merly his wages varied with the selling price of coal; now, costs 


were also to play a part. 
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There was one matter, however, which was des- 
tined to be a stumbling block. This was the demand 
of the miners that wages continue to be fixed as 
during control on a national basis; that is to say, 
standard wage rates should be arrived at through 
the medium of a National Wages Board, and the 
receipts of the industry as a whole pooled, so that 
the more profitable districts could subsidize the 
poorer ones. The miners had been pressing for a 
national agreement even before the advent of the 
World War, and having in part attained it they were 
reluctant to give it up. The owners refused to con- 
sider the question of a National Wages Board and 
insisted that the industry revert to its previous 
practice of having the wages of each district deter- 
mined locally by District Boards. 

While negotiations were going on coal prices 
were falling, the loss to the Treasury in March, the 
last month of control, being close to seven shillings 
a ton. It was evident that wages would have to be 
cut immediately, irrespective of the decision as to a 
National Wages Board. Unable to come to a deci- 
sion on the latter issue, negotiations were broken 
off, and on April 1, the day after the government 
relinquished control of the industry, a stoppage 
occurred. 

The miners had been depending for aid upon their 
colleagues in “The Triple Alliance.” *® They had 
been promised the help of the Transport Workers’ 


** During the railway, transport and mining strikes of 1911-12 
the trade unions in these three industries learned that a dispute 
in any one of them necessarily dislocated the others. This 
experience had paved the way toward a “Triple Alliance” of 
miners, railwaymen and transport workers. Its formation was 
temporarily interrupted by the outbreak of the war, but it was 
finally consummated in December, 1915. This alliance was “on 
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Federation and the National Union of Railway Men 
in the event of a stoppage and both organizations 
had in fact issued orders for a sympathetic strike ta 
help the miners. On “Black Friday,” April 15, 1921, 
these two organizations suddenly rescinded their 
strike orders. This action they claimed was justified 
because of the refusal of the miners to accept the 
temporary settlement that had been suggested by 
the Prime Minister.** An embargo was placed on 
the handling by their members of imported coal sup- 
plies, but beyond this they left the miners to wage 
their own battle. The miners continued their strug- 
gle for a national agreement and a national wages 
pool and refused several offers from the government 
which undertook through a subsidy of £10,000,000 to 
fix for a temporary period a limit to the wage decline 
that the miners would have to suffer. When finally 
it became apparent that there was little chance of 
the miners realizing their aims, and they had decided 
to accept the government’s proposals, the time limit 
which had been put on the subsidy offer had expired. 
The miners in exasperation called upon the unions 
in other industries affected by wage disputes to meet 
with them “with the object of taking national action 
. .. to secure their mutual demands.” The other 
unions “saw nothing to be gained and much to be 
lost by linking their fortunes with those of the min- 
ers, who were now manifestly at the end of their 
paper, at least, the most formidable industrial organization in the 


world.” Cole, G. D. H., Labour in the Coal Mimng Industry, 


Oxford, '1923, pp. 15-30. Lata 

17 The Prime Minister, Mr. David Lloyd George, had invited 
the miners to meet with the owners to consider the question of 
wages and to make a temporary agreement. The miners refused 
to make any temporary settlement which did not include a 
National Wages Board and a National Pool. 
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resistance. Upon their refusal to confer with 
the miners the latter in despair asked for a confer- 
ence with the owners and the government, with a 
view to negotiating a settlement. 

Thus, on July 2, after three months of what had 
up to date been the “most serious stoppage in Brit- 
ish industry,” the miners’ strike came to an end. In 
the terms of settlement were incorporated the new 
principles of wage negotiation, and provision was 
made that the miners should share in the surplus 
earnings of the industry. But there was no provision 
for a wages pool. 

The agreement which terminated the strike of 
1921 was destined to be one of the most important 
in trade union annals. It was the first national 
agreement between owners and men ever concluded 
in the industry.’* Whereas all former agreements 
had been made by districts, that of 1921 was made 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain and the 
Mining Association of Great Britain. Since the 
agreement expired in all districts at the same time 
it made possible without difficulty the declaration 
of a national strike or lockout. By fixing a uniform 
minimum addition to wage rates for all districts it 
placed all competing districts on the same plane 
as far as wage changes were concerned. As we shall 
later see, this agreement, with some minor changes 
made in 1924, was to be an important factor in the 
seven-month stoppage of 1926.*° 


** Cole, G. D. H., Labour in the Coal Mining Industry, Oxford, 
1923, p. 233. 


*® During the period of government control, wages were fixed 
nationally by a Government Board. 

*° In bringing about a stoppage in May, 1926, the owners had 
as their purpose the abrogation of the national agreement. The 
minimum wage rates to be paid in the various districts could in 
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What, then, were the essential features of this 
agreement? According to its provisions the country 
was divided into 13 districts, and standard district 
rates were fixed for the various classes of work to be 
done in each district. These standard or basic wage 
rates were approximately 10 per cent higher than 
those that prevailed in the respective districts in 
1914. Corresponding to the standard wage there 
was to be a standard profit equal to 17 per cent of 
the total amount paid out in each district as stand- 
ard wages. After these two amounts and other 
ascertained costs of production had been provided 
for, such surplus as remained in any district at the 
end of an accounting period—that is, one month ** 
—was to determine the additions to be made to 
wages and profits during the next accounting period. 
That is to say, the total wages to be paid to the 
miners of any district during a given accounting 
period were to be made up of the standard wage 
plus an amount equal to 83 per cert of the surplus 
shown for the previous accounting period for that 
district. The profits for a given district, on the other 
hand, were to consist of the standard profits plus an 
amount equal to 17 per cent of the ascertained sur- 
plus of the preceding accounting period. 


their opinion no longer be determined nationally. They insisted 
that the minimum to be paid in each district should be determined 
by local conditions and they were bent upon using every effort to 
revert to the early practice of making district agreements. The 
miners, on the other hand, were equally determined to maintain 
both the national agreement and the uniform minimum wage rates. 
They had struggled for generations to build up a national union to 
secure these very things. When finally the issue was drawn it 
resolved itself into the question of whether the principles incor- 
porated in the agreement of 1921 were to be continued ,or aban- 
doned. See p. 109ff. 

21 The accounting period was later lengthened to two months, 
and in 1924 to three months. 
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There was to be, in other words, no pooling of the 
surpluses of a district for distribution to labor. The 
function of the surplus was rather to serve as a 
standard which would determine the size of the 
increment to be added to standard wages and profits 
in each district. Concretely, if at the end of an 
accounting period the joint accountants, after pro- 
viding for standard wages, standard profits, and other 
production costs, found in a given district a surplus 
of $100,000, the miners’ share of $83,000 was to be 
compared to the amount paid out in standard wages 
during the period. If the standard wages aggre- 
gated, say, $830,000, then the miners in each pit in 
the district were to be entitled to a 10 per cent 
increase on their standard rates during the following 
month. If the surplus available for the miners 
turned out to be equal to 15 per cent of the amount 
paid out in standard wages the percentage increase 
on standard rates would be 15, and so on. And the 
increase was to apply to the wages paid at every pit 
in the district. If a given district showed a total 
profit,’* every colliery in that district was to make 
the ascertained addition to its wage rates irrespec- 
tive of what the financial status of the colliery itself 
happened to be. An individual colliery might show 
a loss for a given accounting period, but if the dis- 
trict in which it happened to be located showed a 
net profit, it had no choice but to pay the addition 
to the standard rates. 

The 1921 agreement also provided for minimum 
wage rates to be paid in each district. These were 


** The profit or loss for a district was to be determined by 
deducting the sum of the losses incurred by mines that showed a 
see from the sum of the profits earned by mines showing a 
credit. 
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to be equal to the new standard wage rates plus 20 
per cent, or roughly, 30 per cent more than the 
average rates paid in 1914. In the event that these 
wages gave to the lower-paid day workers an amount 
less than a “subsistence wage” a district board was 
to fix a rate which would bring the wage up to a 
“subsistence level.” In other words, there were to 
be two minimum wages for the industry, one a min- 
imum rate equal to 120 per cent of the standard 
rates newly established in each district; the other 
a minimum wage which was to be paid to those day 
workers whose total earnings under the given scale 
were insufficient to meet a “subsistence level.” The 
former was specified in the agreement; the latter 
was to be fixed by the district boards. 

With the signing of this complicated agreement, 
ended the struggle of 1921. So, too, ended the min- 
ers’ hope for a national wages pool. The miners did, 
however, succeed in obtaining a national wage 
agreement. In so far as the new agreement was the 
result of negotiations between the Miners’ Fed- 
eration and the Mining Association, and in so far 
as it provided for a more or less uniform wage 
increase in all districts over the agreed standard 
rates, it embodied their demand for national bar- 
gaining. But it should be borne in mind that the 
standard rates fixed in each district were, with few 
exceptions, local in their nature—rates which, in 
other words, were in virtually all cases a crystalliza- 
tion of those prevailing in 1914. And these, in turn, 
were the outgrowth of earlier days when each dis- 
trict was in itself a distinct bargaining unit and 
rates were fixed by the geological and competitive 
conditions indigenous to each mining area. 
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VII. THE ERA OF NEW HOPH, 1922-1924 

The depletion of stocks resulting from the three 
months’ stoppage of 1921 stimulated the demand for 
coal in the areas which catered to domestic needs. 
The export districts, however, affected as they were 
by the general industrial depression on the Con- 
tinent, experienced but little recovery. In some dis- 
tricts, particularly South Wales, unemployment 
became general and wages were soon down to the 
minimum. It was not until the spring of 1922, 
indeed, that revival came to the coal trade. The 
improvement during the first six months of the year 
was beyond expectation, and the unemployed in the 
coal industry who, in the preceding November had 
numbered 157,000, fell by May to 86,800. A 16 
weeks’ strike in the American coal fields had helped 
in part to bring a revival and provided an outlet 
for British coal not only to the markets formerly 
monopolized by the United States but also to the 
North American continent itself. British coal 
which in former years had hardly been known to 
American consumers became important in the ports 
of the United States and Canada, and over 4,000,000 
tons found their way across the Atlantic. British 
exports, which in the two preceding years had aver- 
aged around 40,000,000 tons,** more than doubled 
in 1922. They aggregated over 87,000,000 tons,”* 
an amount which, excepting the exports of 1913, 
was the largest in history. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1922 the 
output of British coal continued to increase. Unem- 
ployment steadily declined, and the end of the year 


* This figure includes coal shipped as bunkers. 
* Ibid. 
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found the number of registered unemployed down te 
56,600.*° The year which had opened with 10.5 per 
cent of the registered miners out of work ended with 
but 4.6 per cent unemployed. 

Within four years of the signing of the Armistice 
it looked as if the British coal trade was on its way 
toward resuming the position it had held in pre-war 
years. The difficulties of attaining regular produc- 
tion were being gradually overcome; the renewal of 
the wage agreement of 1921 to continue until 1924 
assured freedom from labor difficulties; and the 
foreign demand for British coal had reached the pro- 
portions of 1913. If there still remained any doubts 
as to the recuperative ability of the British coal 
industry, they were destined to be swept aside by 
the events of 1923. 

The occupation of the Ruhr in January, 1923, cut 
the production of German coal by over 70,000,000 
tons. This meant not only that German consumers 
were deprived of their fuel supply but also that the 
17,000,000 tons of reparation coal received in the 
preceding year by France, Italy and Belgium had 
to be in large part replaced from foreign sources. 
The natural source, of course, was Great Britain, 
and 102,800,000 tons of British coal, 37 per cent of 
the output for the year, valued at approximately 
£99,835,646,°" left Great Britain for foreign ports. 
The British coal industry was truly prospering. The 
average loss of 2.77 shillings per ton of coal produced 
in 1921 was turned to a profit of 1.99 shillings, a 
return which, measured in terms of the pre-war price 


25 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. 


IIE, p. 12. } ; 
2° Ibid., Minutes of Evidence, Sixteenth Day, p. 2. 
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level, was among the largest ever enjoyed by the 
British coal owners.** 

From a production valued at £260,000,000 ** the 
owners secured a net profit of £27,500,000 in 1923,”° 
and this return reduced to its pre-war value, 
amounted to but £1,200,000 less than the average 
for the most profitable five years in Great Britain’s 
coal history, namely, 1899 to 1903. 


Prorits In THE CoaL InpustTRY, 1889-1925 * 


Profits earned 
adjusted to 
Tonnage raised Profits earned 1909-1913 level 


(000,000 (in millions (in millions 

Years omitted) of pounds) of pounds) 
1889-1893 (average) .... 178 7.4 8.4 
1894-1898 4 aan ANS 44 5.6 
1899-1903 a aes 16.0 18.4 
1904-1908 2 OU 115 12.8 
1909-1913 * Hoes, Peal, 128 12.8 
OTA eee rorsrnrctevene eseieesecierte 266 
OUD Ws oni eite nee 253 
LOUG eases arteries 256 
LOR eee he iste aleve ra tees 248 22.7 112 
TOUS EI to ocrerei eerie erste 228 (average) 
LOG artisan eee 230 
LODO We iacretamrana sere tera 230 
1K A lie eee tenor terict aii 163 
ODD a th ai save a nae neem 250 11.0 6.7 
LO DB eerie eects cera those ois 276 27.5 17.2 
OZER fees toc eee 267 143 ; 83 
1925 (estimated) ...... 248 + 2.1 + (Loss) 1.2 (Loss) 


* Ibid., Vol. III, p. 348. 
+ (1925 Tonnage and Profits are based on the first six months’ 
results.) 


Throughout 1923 and early 1924 the new pros- 
perity continued. Production was maintained at a 

2" Tord. Vol, LEM; p. 348. 

28 Thovidh« > Bb 


_ *° This figure is one of net profit and is arrived at by subtract~ 
ing the losses from the total net income, ibid., Vol. III, p. 349. 
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level well within the pre-war average. The number 
of men employed steadily increased, and May of the 
latter year saw 1,193,700 men at work in the pits, a 
number 11 per cent larger than in January, 1922. 
Under the profit-sharing scheme of the 1921 agree- 
ment, moreover, wages were rising. 

The miners, however, were not satisfied with their 
share of the industry’s proceeds. The large profits 
of the owners and the fact that certain classes of 
workers were receiving substantially less than the 
equivalent of their 1914 earnings’’ led them to 
demand a larger proportion of the industry’s income, 
They pressed for a new agreement and on June 18, 
1924, they succeeded not only in having the mini- 
mum wage rate raised from 120 to 133 per cent of 
the standard rates but also in securing an increase in 
their share of the industry’s surplus earnings.”* Thus 
did the miners also capitalize the French expedition 
into the Ruhr. : 

For two and one-half years, with the exception of 
a few months in late 1921 and early 1922, the Brit- 
ish coal industry had been blessed with increasing 
prosperity. Mines had been reopened and unem- 
ployment had virtually disappeared. Sales abroad 
had increased, and rising prices had brought large 
profits and higher wages. But while optimism 


** Court of Inquiry Concerning the Wages Position in the Coal 
Mining Industry, 192A, Report, p. 1. 

ts iminers secured an increase in their share of the surplus 
through two changes in the agreement. They succeeded, first, in 
having the standard profit decreased from 17 to 15 per cent of the 
amount paid out as standard wages. This change left a larger 
amount to be included a¢ surplus after all noe charges had 
been deducted from the grows profits. Second, they had their 
thare of the surplus increased from 8 to &% per cent, 
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reigned, many things were happening in the world 
of coal outside of Great Britain, things which were 
to have an effect upon the future of the British coal 
industry. 


VIII. HIDDEN FORCES OF DESTRUCTION 

During the post-war years, forces were developing 
in practically every one of the important coal-pro- 
ducing and fuel-consuming countries of the world 
which were destined to play havoc with the British 
coal trade. The development of new mining capac- 
ity, the growth in the use of substitutes such as fuel 
oil and lignite, the harnessing of hydraulic power, 
and revolutionary improvements in the steam 
engine, were all conspiring to threaten the future of 
British coal. 

Prior to the Ruhr occupation, the reparation 
demands of the Allies and their desire to win back 
their former markets had forced the German coal 
owners to bring capacity to the highest and costs to 
the lowest possible points. Moreover, the mining 
of lignite, a substitute used largely for generating 
electricity, had been growing by leaps and bounds 
and had increased by 50 per cent since 1913, an addi- 
tion which was in itself equivalent to over 10,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal. France with her newly re- 
constructed mines had likewise increased her capac- 
ity. The production of coal in countries that had for- 
merly been Great Britain’s important customers had 
been growing at a rapid rate. India, South Africa, 
Spain, Holland, Chile, Japan, in order to avoid the 
disadvantages that they had experienced during and 
immediately after the war, had been developing their 
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coal fields to the point where they should no longer 
need as much British coal as formerly. France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, and other 
leading British customers had been developing 
hydroelectric power to an extent never equaled 
before. At the same time, fuel oil had become a 
vital factor in the shipping industry. The navies of 
the world had virtually all turned to fuel oil, and a 
goodly proportion of the merchant tonnage, which 
had formerly consisted almost entirely of coal burn- 
ers, had been converted to oil burners. Whereas only 
3 per cent of the ocean tonnage had used fuel oil 
and 89 per cent had used coal in 1914, the propor- 
tions within 10 years had changed to 69 and 28 per 
cent respectively. Finally, the technicians of the 
world had been increasing the efficiency of the steam 
engine by as much as 10 per cent.*’ 

Though these forces were here and there per- 
ceptible, the optimism bred of prosperity had largely 
concealed them from those who guided the fortunes 
of British coal. The depression which had over- 
taken other British industries in 1920, had been 
“lying in wait for the coal mining industry, but had 
been warded off by a series of accidents.” ** The 
stoppage of 1921, the American strike of 1922 and 
the occupation of the Ruhr had come to the rescue 
and had concealed the forces that were developing 
beneath the surface. 

When the results of the last of these accidental 
factors had disappeared and the British coal industry 


32 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. 
ip. 6: 
®8 Gowers, E. H., ibid., Minutes of Evidence, First Day, p. 5. 
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was no longer “helped by the temporary cessation of 
some normal coal supplies,” ** it found itself con- 
fronted with difficulties which “could hardly have - 
failed to come upon it” °° three years earlier. 


IX. THE AWAKENING 

No sooner had the signatures on the new agree- 
ment of 1924 become dry than it became apparent 
that the current pace could no longer be maintained. 
The depression in the heavy industries at home had 
begun to affect the districts catering to domestic 
demand, and in these districts wages fell to the min- 
imum. With the breaking of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr, German production was resumed again 
and foreign consumers, no longer dependent upon 
Britain, sought other sources of fuel. The price of 
export fuel which in April averaged 25 shillings a 
ton fell to 28s. 6d. in June and 21s. 7d. in December. 
The quantity of coal shipped abroad which in 1923 
averaged over 8,000,000 tons per month hardly got 
above 6,500,000 after July. The unemployed who 
in April numbered but 2 per cent of the total in the 
industry increased steadily as the summer advanced 
and approximated 10.3 per cent in October. Within 
four months of the signing of the 1924 wage agree- 
ment every important district but one was on the 
minimum wage.’° 

The forces which shattered the hopes of the coal 
trade continued to exert their influence with cumu- 
lative effect throughout the winter of 1924-25. The 
inland consumption of coal in 1924—compared with 
that in 1913—instead of expanding with the growth 


** Ibid: °5 Ibid. *¢ Tbid., Vol. I, p. 147. 
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of population, actually decreased by some 4,000,000 
tons. Exports also fell and approximated 81,000,000 
tons for the year. In November, the coal owners, in 
view of the grave state of the industry, proposed to 
the Miners’ Federation that a joint investigation be 
made of all aspects of the industry. It took consid- 
erable time for the miners to agree to such an investi- 
gation and by the time they had assented (March, 
1925) production had fallen still further, and the 
percentage of unemployed had increased to 11.8. 
During the period September, 1924, to March, 1925, 
more than one-half of the collieries worked at a 
loss. By April, the proportion of losing collieries 
had increased to 64 per cent and by May to nearly 
67 per cent.*” In the latter month over 60 per cent 
of the coal mined in Great Britain was sold below 
cost. So acute was the situation that in the twelve 
months ending July 1 over 500 mines, one-sixth 
of the total, employing 110,400 men, were shut 
down and not reopened.** 

Conditions had reached such a pass by early 
summer of 1925 that it became generally evident 
that the coal industry could no longer carry on. In 
July, 315,000 miners were out of work and even the 
Eastern District, the only one of importance which 
had been operating at a profit, went onto the min- 
imum wage. The joint committee of owners and 
miners were unable to come to any agreement as to 
a way out. In the eyes of the owners, conditions 
were due to the high cost of coal, and this “they 


87 Court of Inquiry Concerning the Coal Mining Industry Dis- 
pute, 1925, Report, p. 10. (Cmd. 2478.) 
$5 Toid., p. 9. 
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attributed in large measure to a reduction of the 
working day from eight hours to seven hours under 
the Coal Mines Act of 1919.” They “urged that if 
Parliament were to sanction a reversion to the eight 
hour day, the cost of production would be so 
reduced as to enable employment to be increased, 
consequent upon increased sales, and better terms 
could be offered to the workers on any revision of the 
existing Wages Agreement of 18th of June, 1924, 
than could be offered if the hours of labor were to 
remain as at present.” °° They “also attributed the 
prevailing depression to the operation of the existing 
Wages Agreement and stated that the industry could 
not continue to carry on under that Agreement. If 
there were to be no extension of working hours they 
represented that the Agreement would require to be 
revised much less favorably to the workers than if 
the hours were extended.” The representatives of 
the Miners’ Federation on the Joint Committee indi- 
cated however that “they were entirely opposed to 
any extension of the existing hours of labor and to 
any revision of the Wages Agreement which would 
give the workers less than their 1914 wages plus an 
addition corresponding to the increased cost of 
ying 


X. THE IMPASSE 
Having come to an impasse, the owners on June 
30 gave formal notice to the Miners’ Federation ter- 
minating the existing Wages Agreement as of July 
ol On July 1 they submitted proposals for a 
new revised wage agreement. The significant fea- 
"Tota ape os *° Toid., p. 6. 
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tures of the proposed agreement were (1) the elimi- 
nation of the guaranteed minimum basic wage,*’ 
and (2) that 13 per cent of the proceeds of the indus- 
try be credited to profits “irrespective of what the 
resultant wages proved to be.” 

These proposals the miners refused to accept. They 
opposed the removal of the guaranteed minimum 
wage, which they insisted was already below the 
level of the cost of living. They were not in sym- 
pathy with the provision of guaranteed profits to 
the colliery owners irrespective of the rate of wages 
and they strenuously objected to an immediate 
reduction in wages. They concluded with a repeti- 
tion of the “demand that the mine workers are 
entitled to a wage rate not less than is necessary to 
meet the increase in the cost of living” and they 
refused to meet further with the owners until the 
new proposals were withdrawn. 

That a stoppage was imminent was evident to 
all. To find a possible way out the government 
appointed a commission “to inquire into the causes 
and circumstances of the dispute in the coal mining 
industry and to report thereon.” “* This Commis- 
sion, headed by the Right Honorable H. P. Mac- 
millan, K. C., reported to the Minister of Labor on 
July 20, 1925, that the crisis in the industry was “to 
a large extent the creation of neither party to the 
dispute”; that the miners were justified in demand- 
ing a minimum wage; that there was considerable 
room for improving the efficiency of the industry as 


41 The minimum wage for the low-paid day workers was to be 


retained. ale : 
42 Court of Inquiry Concerning the Coal Mining Industry Dis- 


pute, 1925, Report, p. 2. (Cmd. 2478.) 
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a whole; and that through collective action, codrdi- 
nation with other enterprises, and improvements in 
distribution, some aid to the economic position could 
be obtained.*® 

The report of the Macmillan Board had little effect 
upon the demands of either the owners or the miners. 
It did, however, affect the later action of the gov- 
ernment. The agreement between the miners and 
the owners terminating on August 1, preparations 
were made for a stoppage on that date. The miners, 
in anticipation of difficulty, had secured the promise 
of the transport and railway workers to refuse to 
handle coal during the stoppage. And they surren- 
dered autonomy to the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, the executive standing body 
of organized British labor, endowed with wide pow- 
ers of discretion to act in industrial disputes. On 
July 31 orders were issued from the miners’ head- 
quarters that all work should cease on the next day. 
From the headquarters of the railway and transport 
workers came orders that no coal cars should be 
moved; that no coal be loaded or unloaded at the 
docks; and that none be delivered over the road to 
commercial, industrial, or domestic consumers.** 


*8 Tbid., pp. 18-20. 
** Orders issued to railway and transport workers, July 29, 1925 


RaILways 

1. Wagons containing coal must not be attached to any train 
after midnight on Friday, July 31st, and after this time wagons 
of coal must not be supplied to any industrial or commercial 
ne or be put on the tip roads at docks for the coaling of 
ships. 

2. All coal en route at midnight on Friday to be worked for- 
ward to the next siding suitable for storing it. 

3. Any coal either in wagons or stock at a depot may be 
utilized at that depot for the purpose of coaling engines for pas- 
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XI. THE PURCHASED PEACE 


On July 31, a few hours before the stoppage was 
to begin, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the reigning Prime 
Minister, made a final attempt to avoid disaster. 
Partly as a result of the findings of the Macmillan 
Board, he offered to the coal industry, as a last 
resort, a nine-month subsidy and announced that a 
royal commission would be appointed thoroughly to 
investigate the whole subject of the production and 
distribution of coal. The Commission was to report 
its findings before May 1, 1926, the date that the 
subsidy was to come to an end. On these conditions 
the owners withdrew the lockout notices which they 

‘had posted in the different districts of the country. 

The purpose of the subsidy was to enable the los- 
ing districts to pay existing wage rates and at the 
same time to show a profit balance. It was to give 


senger and goods trains, but must not be moved from that depot 
to another. 
Docks, WuHarves, Erc. 
Coal Exports. 
All Tippers and Trimmers will cease work at the end of the 
second shift on July 3lst. 
Coal Imports. 
On no account may import coal be handled from July 31st. 
General. ; 
A general stoppage of men handling coal on other classes of 
tonnage on Friday midnight. 
WATERWAYS AND Docks 
All men on canals, waterways, etc., engaged in carrying coal will 
cease Friday midnight, with the exception of men who have coal 
en route, who will be allowed to take it to destination and tie up. 
SAFETY MEN FOR PUMPING, ETC., WILL BE PER- 
MITTED TO WORK FOR SAFETY PURPOSES ONLY. 


Roap TRANSPORT 
All men engaged in delivering coal to commercial and industrial 
concerns will cease Friday night, July 31st. Men delivering for 
domestic purposes will cease at 12 noon, Saturday, August Ist, 
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to the owners, by districts, the difference between 
the wages they had offered to the miners under the 
proposed new agreements and the wages they would 
have to pay should the terms of the 1924 Agreement 
be continued, plus a profit of about 36 cents a 
ton. The miners, therefore, suffered no wage reduc- 
tions and the stoppage was avoided. It was esti- 
mated that the cost of the subsidy to the government 
would be approximately $40,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, as will be seen later, the sum was nearer 
$120,000,000. 

The Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), appointed in September, had four members, 
none of whom was affiliated with the coal trade.*° 
The miners had asked that representatives of the 
owners and the workers be appointed to the Com- 
mission, but this request was refused. The Commis- 
sion, after holding hearings for 33 days, issued its 
report in March, 1926. 

Thus was “the revolution” for the time being 
averted. Coal production continued, and the min- 
ers, with the financial help of the government, 
retained the conditions of the Wage Agreement of 
1924. It was hoped that the breathing spell afforded 
by the subsidy would have three results: (1) that 
in the interim of nine months the revival of domes- 
tic industry which had just begun would assume 
larger proportions and thus increase the internal 
demand for coal; (2) that foreign sales and export 

“© The Commission consisted of the following: Sir Herbet Sam- 
uel, a former home secretary; Sir William Beveridge, Director of 
the London School of Economics; Sir Herbert Lawrence, a 


banker; and Mr. Kenneth Lee, who is affiliated with the textile 
industry. 
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prices would be revived; and (8) that the findings 
of the Commission would provide a basis for an 
amicable agreement between owners and miners. 

In all three respects, however, the government 
was to be disappointed. The following months were 
to see but little revival in the export trade and the 
increase in domestic consumption was to be insuffi- 
cient to cause any material change in the condition 
of the coal industry. Nor were either the owners or 
the miners to undergo any change in their attitude 
toward each other. The owners were to continue to 
insist upon lower costs attained through lower labor 
charges and the miners were to insist upon “not a 
penny less of wages, not a minute more of work.” 
At the end of the subsidy period, the world was to 
witness the greatest industrial struggle in British 
history. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BELATED DEBACLE 


The year 1926 will in all probability be recorded 
as one of the most crucial in English industrial his- 
tory. It was the year that witnessed the “general 
strike,’ the first concerted attempt by British 
organized labor to tie up the essential industries of 
the nation. For nine days British industry was in 
chaos. Governmental control of certain essential 
commodities, armed food convoys, the endless num- 
ber of volunteers recruited to maintain order, gave 
to the struggle a dramatic setting reminiscent of the 
days of the World War. The event is yet too fresh 
and passions too inflamed to admit of judgment as 
to the effect of this form of direct action upon indus- 
trial disputes in the future. Whether it is to be 
retained by labor as an effective instrument for 
economic bargaining, time alone can tell. 

It was in 1926, also, that Britain experienced the 
longest and most disastrous stoppage in the history 
of coal mining. The immediate cause of this stop- 
page was the inability of the coal owners and miners 
to come to any agreement as to the application of 
the proposals submitted by the Royal Commission. 
The underlying cause, however, was the failure of 
the expectations held out for the coal trade during 
the subsidy period. The hope that the industrial 
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demand for coal would revive and that domestic 
prices would increase proved to be an illusion. The 
belief that exports would increase and thus alleviate 
the difficulties of the districts dependent on foreign 
purchasers turned out to have had but little justifi- 
cation. 


I. ON THE VERGE OF BANKRUPTCY 


During the nine months ending May 1, there was 
no significant increase in coal production. Although 
coal prices had actually fallen there had been no 
appreciable growth in the amount shipped abroad. 
The value of coal exported in the first quarter of the 
year was some £1,800,000 less than in the same 
period in 1925. 

The purpose of the subsidy had been to bridge 
the gap between labor costs under the prevailing 
agreements and those proposed in the new terms sub: 
mitted by the owners, and to assure to the latter a 
profit of about 36 cents a ton. As a matter of fact, 
however, the subsidy actually resulted in forcing 
coal prices to levels lower than had prevailed for 
several years. The subsidy had been granted on a 
district basis and it was the district result and not 
the financial status of the individual collieries that 
determined its size. That is to say, if, after expendi- 
tures and income were balanced, the net result for 
the total output of a given district showed a deficit, 
every colliery in that district was to be entitled to 
“the difference between the wages which it would 
have had to pay under the owners’ offer and the 
wages it is [was] required to pay under the [sub- 
sidy] agreement with the Government.” This was 
to be done irrespective of whether an individual col- 
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liery was making a profit or a loss. The fact that a 
given colliery was making a profit did not preclude 
it from receiving the subsidy." Consequently a 
profitable colliery located in a losing district could 
under the subsidy afford to cut its prices by an 
amount equal to the subsidy and still earn profits as 
large as formerly. And that was what in fact did 
happen. Having been assured of a profit, many a 
colliery used the subsidy as a means of cutting prices 
and getting business. The subsidy, in last analysis, 
not only made available to some collieries a profit 
per ton “substantially higher than was usual in the 
industry before the war”;* it also gave the consumer 
his coal at a cheaper price. This was particularly 
true of export coal, which averaged about two shil- 
lings (approximately 50 cents) a ton less in March 
and April of 1926 than in the preceding summer. 


Exports or CoaL AND VALUE PER Ton, JANUARY, 1925, TO 
Aprin, 1926 * 


Exports Average Export Price 
Month (Including Bunkers) EAOSB. 
1925 ons) (per ton) 
8 s. d. 
JAHUAT Yeo coer eee. 5,807,000 1 1 4 
WEDTUaT Yast 5,738,000 1 0 10 
Miarchiveterccntaste 5,811,000 1 0 9 
INDE cree rete terete 5,695,000 1 1 3 
Mayas ccrpesonrees 6,032,000 1 0 6 
JUNGw eae ee 5,027,000 1 0 2 
dlily ta tueet care: 5,870,000 1 0 1 
AU USties comnts: 4,487,000 0 19 4 
September ....... 5,256,000 0 18 9 
Octoberaenensnee: 5,792,000 0 18 5 
November ...... 5,662,000 0 18 6 
December ....... 6,078,000 0 18 6 


* Data for 1925 from “Commercial History and Review of 1925,” 
The Economist, February 13, 1926, p. 50. 


* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Twelfth Day, p. 361. 


* Ibid., Report, Vol. I, p. 223. 
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Exports or CoaL AND VALUE PER Ton, JANUARY, 1925, To 
APRIL, La ne (continued) 


Exp Average Export Price 

Month €§ ert peer OB ne 

1926 (Tons) f (per ia 

s. 

SANUATY ere aeks 5,428,0002 0 18 5a 
February ........ 5,646,000 0 18 6b 
BID Paces <5 <. 6,080,000¢ 0 17 ge 
1.905 wl by Rae ie 5,583,0004 0 17 6d 


@ Colliery Guardian, February 19, 1926, p. 452. 

b Ibid., March 19, 1926, p. 679. 

eIbid., April 16, 1926, p. 923. 

d Ibid., May 28, 1926, p. 1171. 

As a result of the price-cutting policy, profits— 
other than those secured by means of the subsidy— 
disappeared almost entirely during the last quarter 
of 1925. Over 73 per cent of the output was in these 
months raised at a loss—a loss which in some dis- 
tricts ran as high as 3.2 shillings (about 80 cents) 
per ton of coal mined.* The subsidy, originally esti- 
mated at $40,000,000, had actually cost the Govern- 
ment $120,000,000. 

It was this state of affairs which made it impos- 
sible to adjust the relationship of workers and min- 
ers in May of 1926. The problem on the eve of the 
coal stoppage was how immediately to cut the 
cost of coal sufficiently to enable the industry to 
become self-supporting. When the subsidy came to 
an end on May 1, the only available avenue of 
escape, in the opinion of the coal owners, was by 
way of wage cuts or longer hours. These alone could 
make it possible for the industry to cope with fall- 
ing coal prices. Such measures, they felt, would 


In the exporting districts conditions were particularly bad. 
“In South Wales and Scotland more than 80 per cent of coal was 
raised at a loss of 1 shilling (24 cents) or more; in Durham 90 per 
cent; in Northumberland 99 per cent.” Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 226. 
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also eventually benefit the miner. They would fur- 
nish an opportunity for larger employment and so 
yield him a net income greater than that which he 
could otherwise earn during the prevailing depres- 
sion. In the eyes of the miner, however, lower costs 
and lower prices promised neither a greater demand 
for coal nor more employment. Lower coal prices 
had not appreciably bettered his condition during 
the preceding year, and he saw little reason to believe 
that they would do so in the future. 

The Coal Commission in its attempt to find a way 
out of the impasse had called upon both sides for a 
remedy. There were two problems that had to be 
solved. One was the immediate position of the indus- 
try; the other was “the question of its proper organi- 
zation to fit the conditions of the future.” “ The. 
mine owners in their proposals to the Commission 
had given their attention to the former, and had 
emphasized the fact “that the really important mat- 
ter is to lift the industry out of its plight.” The 
miners had insisted “that the plight of the industry 
is due to its defects of organization, and that what 
is important is to cure those.” ° 

The solution of the coal owners centered in their 
recommendation that the miners be compelled to 
work eight hours a day instead of seven. The 
increased output and lower overhead resulting from 
such action would, in their opinion, decrease costs 
considerably. They suggested, also, that in order to 
make possible lower freight rates for coal shipped 
from the mines the wages of railway workers be 
decreased. 


* Ibid., p. 224. 5 Ibid., p. 224. 
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The miners insisted that there was no relief for 
the coal industry outside of a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the mining and distribution of coal. They 
proposed that the government take over not only the 
coal in the ground but also the mines and their 
equipment. With nationalization they associated 
the development of the electrical industry and the 
building up of a by-product industry which would 
take from the coal the many valuable by-products 
which now go-to waste. The electrical industry and 
the by-product industry, however, were to remain in 
private hands under the supervision of a govern- 
ment commission.’ 

The miners fully recognized that the realization 
of their proposals would involve a considerable 
period of time and that their solution would not 
alleviate the immediate difficulty. As to just how 
the problems of the moment were to be met, they 
“were willing to entertain consideration.” 


II. THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

The Commission in its report devoted most of its 
attention to the permanent aspects of the coal prob- 
lem. It found large changes to be necessary and 
large progress to be possible. Its findings empha- 
sized: 

(1) That many of the mines were poorly planned 
and poorly equipped. “Very many of the col- 
lieries are on too small a scale to be good units of 
production. A number are defective in equipment 
and some in management.” * 


® For a full discussion of the Miners’ Plan, see pp. 324-7. 
* Royal gem on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Voll, sp: 232 
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(2) That the methods of utilizing coal were un- 
scientific. It had found that “four-fifths of the coal 
consumed in the country is burnt in a raw state; oil 
and valuable by-products are wasted and the atmos- 
phere is poluted.” ° 

(3) That research in the methods both of mining 
and of using coal was inadequate. 

(4) That the selling organization and the methods 
of transport were too costly and did “not secure the 
best financial results for the collieries, and therefore 
for the miners employed in them”; and 

(5) That “the organization of the industry on its 
labor side calls for numerous improvements.” ° 

Nationalization of the mining industry, as pro- 
posed by the miners, did not, in the opinion of the 
Royal Commission, meet the needs of the situation. 
It did not seem workable, nor did it offer a clear 
social or economic gain.’” Nationalization offered 
no prospect of success or clear gain. In it were per- 
ceived to be grave economic dangers. It offered “no 
advantages which cannot be attained as readily, or 
more readily in other ways.” The industry ought 
therefore to continue under private enterprise. 

If the industry was to function successfully under 
private enterprise, however, it could not go on with 

2 ING he ey P-BY > 

° Tbid., p. 232. 

*° Many reasons were set forth to justify this conclusion, 
(1) The industry did not appear to lend itself to national owner- 
ship; (2) state purchase of the mines would interfere with the pro- 
gressive tendencies toward integration with other industries: 
(3) the financial responsibilities of the Treasury would be too 
large; (4) the export trade would involve the state in inter- 
national complications; (5) labor difficulties and the prevailing 


depression would still remain to be solved. Jbid., Ch 
“Nationalization of Mines.” j pane 
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its organization of the past. It would have to be 
radically reorganized in many respects. “Like the 
Sankey Commission of 1919, the Royal Commission 
of 1925 recommended, first of all, that “the error 
which was made in times past, in allowing the own- 
ership of the coal to fall into private hands, should 
be retrieved.” ** Though it had pronounced against 
the nationalization of the mines themselves, the 
Commission came out flatly for the acquisition of 
the coal resources by the state. 

After the coal resources had been purchased, the 
way to prosperity appeared to be “along three chief 
lines of advance: through greater application of 
science to the mining and using of coal, through 
larger units for production and distribution, through 
fuller partnership between employers and em- 
ployed.” ** It was recommended, therefore, that 
many of the small units of production should be 
amalgamated. Investigation had shown that the 
greatest efficiency and lowest costs existed in the 
larger undertakings. But amalgamations should be 
voluntary, for “any general measure of compulsory 
amalgamation would be mischievous.” ** Where 
desirable amalgamations were prevented by the dis- 
sent of some of the owners or by unreasonable 
claims, legislation to provide for a compulsory 
transfer of interests should be enacted. More- 
over, a means for the promotion of desirable 
amalgamation would be found in the state owner- 
ship of coal resources when new leases were granted 
or old ones renewed.** 


42 Ibid., p. 233. SM lollehn (eh, robe 
wa TOV; Dee le ** Tbid., py 230: 
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The Commission recommended, too, that the dis- 
tribution of coal should be reorganized by the form- 
ation of large codperative selling agencies, and that 
local government authorities should be allowed to 
engage in the retail sale of coal.** Other suggestions 
related to the promotion of a closer connection of 
mining with allied industries such as electricity and 
the manufacture of by-products, and the develop- 
ment of research into new methods of mining and 
using coal. 

Finally, there was a need for improved labor rela- 
tions. These, it was felt, could be bettered by means 
of amendments “in the method of ascertaining the 
proceeds of the industry for fixing wages’;*’ the 
extension of multiple shifts; the establishment of 
joint pit committees; the revision of methods for 
paying day men “so as to give them a direct interest 
in output”; the introduction of a family allowance 
system; obligatory profit sharing schemes; proper 
housing; pit-head baths and annual holidays with 
pay. 

To effect all of the suggested measures of im- 
provement would require a long period of time. But 
the industry had to be kept going in the interim. 
For nine months a portion of the industry had been 
artificially kept alive by the subsidy which had 

Te Tbid., p. 204. 

*° Tbid., p. 234. The miners had been demanding that the 
profits of the by-product works connected with the collieries be 
considered as part of the income of the coal industry. They had 
claimed, too, that the sale of coal to firms associated with col- 
lieries—that is, exporters, coking plants, and the like—was some- 
times made at prices below those prevailing in the market. In 
this way the income of the collieries was decreased and conse- 
quently a smaller balance remained for distribution in wages and 


profits. The colliery owners, however, secured their profits in the 
form of higher earnings in the associated industries. 
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given to the owners an average profit of 1.56 shil- 
lings (approximately 36 cents) per ton. 

To avoid a collapse of the industry, the Commis- 
sion saw only two available alternatives. The first 
was the continuance of the subsidy during the period 
of reorganization. The second was the immediate 
cutting of costs either by an increase in the length 
of the working day or by the lowering of wages. 

The Commission emphatically stated that the 
subsidy should not be continued. In its view it was 
wrong in principle. “If in any industry there is a 
labor dispute on wages, and a gap exists between the 
amounts that the employers are willing to pay and 
the amounts that the workers are willing to accept, or 
if demand declines and oversupply leads to low 
prices and production at a loss, it is wrong that the 
gap should be filled or the loss made good by recourse 
to the National Exchequer. It is indefensible that 
the people engaged in other industries should be 
taxed in order to provide profits for the employers 
or to maintain the wages of the workers, in the par- 
ticular industry affected—their own profits, and their 
own wages, being often no better, and sometimes 
worse. If recourse is had to this means in one crisis 
in one trade—unless it is definitely ruled now to be 
inadmissible as a policy—there will inevitably be 
pressure to resort to it in another crisis or in an- 
other trade. The result would be destructive to the 
national finances.” *” The suggestion that a tem- 
porary subsidy be given to collieries “on the margin 
of profitability,” the Commission found both inad- 
visable and impracticable. 

Of the two possible methods of reducing costs, the 


SM Taio on PPA 
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Commission favored the revision of wages as the 
more desirable expedient. The longer working day, 
to be sure, held the promise of greater output at a 
lower unit cost. But that, in turn, meant that 
“either prices would have to be lowered further to 
find a market” for the additional output, “or that 
perhaps 130,000 men would be added to the numbers 
unemployed.” It meant also that the working day 
would be longer in Great Britain than in any impor- 
tant mining area of Europe, except Upper Silesia. 
Further, “it would be offset in part by increased 
absenteeism and possibly by slackness of work. It 
might lead to extension of hours in other countries. 
It involves a lowering of the standard of life and 
leisure which would tend to become permanent.” ** 
The Commission expressed the hope that the min- 
ers would not prefer an extension of hours to lower 
wages. 

The impasse, it was felt, could best be overcome 
by a revision of the minimum wage rates. The min- 
imum wage of 1924 (about 30 per cent above the 
1914 level) would have to be given up. Just how 
far this minimum was to be cut would be determined 
by the conditions peculiar to each district. It must 
necessarily vary from district to district. But the 
Commission specifically stated that the minimum 
should be finally arrived at by national negotiations 
between owners and miners.’” Though such a revi- 
sion would bring real wages below their pre-war 
level for a large proportion of the miners, it was a 


18 Ibid, p. 227. 


*° “But we are strongly of the opinion that national wage agree- 
ments should continue. Such agreements are entered into in all 
the other British industries of importance.” Jbid., p. 236. 
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necessity from which other laborers were also suf- 
fering. As compared with wages in industries 
exposed to world competition or as compared with 
pre-war wages, a decline from the prevailing mini- 
mum was amply justified.’° 

An immediate reduction of working costs effected 
through a revision of the “minimum percentage 
addition to standard rates of wages” was essential 
to save the coal industry from disaster. Such revi- 
sion was not,.in the opinion of the Royal Commis- 
sion, to be a “permanent lowering of wage standards, 
but a temporary sacrifice by the men in the indus- 
try.” ** The miner, however, was not to be asked 
to make this temporary sacrifice until “it shall be 
definitely agreed between them [those engaged in 
the industry] that all practicable means for improv- 
ing its organization and increasing its efficiency 
should be adopted, as speedily as the circumstances 
in each case should allow.” ’** The wage cut, in 
other words, was to be conditioned upon some agree- 
ment as to reorganization. Otherwise there would 
be relatively little assurance against a new crisis in 
the future. 

A revision of wages did not promise to save all 
of the existing mines from extinction. In certain 
districts no wage cuts within reason would be “suf- 


Boots Pa 220) : 

21 Tbid., p. 229. If at a later date prices should rise and give to 
the industry “proceeds more than sufficient to pay the new mini- 
- mum in any district, higher wages will [would] be paid auto- 
matically under the wages ascertainment.” : 

“Tf and when improvements in the organization of the industry 
lead [led] to a reduction of costs per ton, the same result will 
[would] follow.” Jbid., p. 228. 

23 Tbid., p. 229. 
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ficient even to balance proceeds and costs as they 
were in the last quarter of 1925.” ** It was inev- 
itable therefore that some mines would have to be 
closed. These, the Commission believed, would 
probably be the older mines “whose life would 
be nearing its end in any case. They would be those 
that usually provide the worst housing accommoda- 
tion for the workers, and present the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing a remedy, on account of the short 
period of working still in prospect.” ** Such mines 
could be shut down without any great national loss, 
for the industry, it was felt, was too large for the 
required demand.”* 

The transfer of labor from abandoned mines pre- 
sented a serious problem. Emigration would be 
impracticable, and housing and working conditions 
in the newer fields would make difficult any large 
shift in the labor supply. It was therefore sug- 
gested that, “should the occasion arise after the dis- 
continuance of the subsidy, the government should 
be ready to take all practicable measures for the 
assistance of any labor that may [might] be dis- 
placed, or for facilitating its transfer, and should 
provide such funds as might be required for those 
purposes.” ** 

These, in brief, were the findings of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) as reported 
on the 10th of March, 1926. The Report was hailed 
by many as a “wise and moderate document, which 
was to be the foundation of the future prosperity of 
the industry.” Shortly afterwards the Prime Min- 


28 Tbid., p. 228. *5 Tbid., p. 230. 
** Tbid., p. 230. 3° Totd., p. 231. 
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ister announced that although “the conclusions 
reached by the Commission do not in all respects 
accord with the views held by the government,” and 
although “‘some of the recommendations contain cer- 
tain proposals to which, taken by themselves, the 
government are known to be opposed.” *” the report 
would be accepted in its entirety. The government 
stood prepared, furthermore, to pass such legislation 
as might be necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendations, provided that the colliery owners and 
the miners were prepared to do the same.’* He 
stated further that although the subsidy could not 
be continued in its original form, he would, if the 
two parties accepted the report by May 1, consider 


*7 Reference here was in ail probability to the state purchase 
of royalties. 

*° The following recommendations would have required govern- 
ment action: (1) Further assistance by the government in the 
investigation of processes of low temperature oarbenization. (2) 
Establishment of a National Fuel and Power Council. (3) Pro- 
vision for research to be largely extended by the industry with the 
support of the state. (4) The promotion of desirable amalgama- 
tions by provision for compulsory transfer of interests under exist- 
ing leases where desirable amalgamations are prevented by the 
dissent of some of the parties or their unreasonable claims. 
(5) State purchase of royalties. (6) Royalties to contribute to 
the Welfare Fund. (7) The granting of powers for local authori- 
ties to engage in the retail sale of coal. (8) A Standing Joint 
Committee of the Ministry of Transport and Mines Department 
to promote measures to secure the adoption of larger mineral 
wagons on the railways, and a greater concentration of ownership 
of wagons. (9) Profit-sharing schemes providing for the distribu- 
tion to the workmen of shares in the colliery undertakings to be 
made obligatory by statute. (10) The government to make such 
modification in the law governing hours as the owners and men 
may agree. (11) The government to facilitate the transfer of 
displaced labour and to provide funds for the purpose. (12) Con- 
sideration to be given to the regulations governing the qualifica- 
tions of mine managers. (13) Pit-head baths to be compulsory 
and to be financed from the Welfare Fund. (14) Joint pit com- 
mittees to be established generally. 
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the granting of some temporary help to the poorer 
districts. 

The solution of the problem now hinged upon the 
decisions of the owners and the miners. The next 
step was a conference between the two contending 
parties. Their attitude toward the report as shown 
at this conference would determine in large part the 
events of the future. Accordingly, representatives 
of the Mining Association and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion met on the 31st of March to discuss the pro- 
posals of the Royal Commission. 


III. FRUITLESS NEGOTIATIONS 

The colliery owners, regretting that the Commis- 
sion had been unable at several points to agree with 
their views, declared themselves “prepared to adopt 
measures distasteful” to them “in an endeavor to 
secure a settlement by agreement on the lines of the 
Report.” °° Although they regarded some of the 
proposals as unsound in principle they nevertheless 
most graciously agreed to “conform to such meas- 
ures aS Parliament may enact.” *® As to measures 
which called for action. on their part, they stated 
their “sincere desire to do their utmost to give effect 
to the objects aimed at in the recommendations,” ** 
and they agreed, in vague and general terms, to be 
sure, to the three chief lines of advance proposed by 
the Commission.** 

°° Collkery Guardian, April 9, 1926, p. 848. 

8° Tbid., p. 848. 

83 Tbid., p. 848. 

*? Regarding the structure of the industry the owners were 
prepared “to do everything in their power to improve the organi- 


zation and increase the efficiency of the industry.” (Colliery 
Guardian, April 9, 1926, p. 848.) They accepted the view 
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Thus did the coal owners commit themselves to 
the acceptance of various recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. The precise method of appli- 
cation they did not, however, elaborate. Nor were 
they, in fact, making any sacrifices in accepting 
them. The proposals in question were, after all, 
of a rather general nature, and involved no large 
expenditure of effort or any sacrifice of principle. 
The owners’ reply to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission as submitted in joint conference with the 
miners, was in final analysis a statement of attitude. 
It failed to disclose any suggestion as to just where 
wages should be fixed, nor did it present their inten- 
tions relative to the legislation proposed. Indeed, 
with but few exceptions it left matters pretty much 
where they had stood. 

The question of greatest importance to the miners 
at this stage of negotiations was: What wages do 
the owners propose should be paid at the beginning 
of May? To this question the owners gave no defi- 
nite answer. They only intimated that there would 


expressed by the Commission as to the advisability of associating 
mining with other industries; they approved of research. 

Distribution, they felt, should also be given consideration, for 
they agreed with the Commission’s assertion that “any means 
which are practicable for obtaining the best prices possible for coal 
in the general interests should be adopted.” (Jbid.) 

In their relations with labor they were prepared to consider 
with their workmen the devising of machinery to overcome the 
objections presented by the miners to the prevailing methods of 
wage ascertainment. (See p. 74, footnote 16.) 

They were “prepared to agree that pit committees shall be set 
up voluntarily at each pit” (Colliery Guardian, April 9, 1926, 
p. 849); they were “cordially in agreement as to the desirability 
of associating the workers as closely as possible with the success 
of the individual undertaking in which they are employed”; and 
they favored “the provision of the best housing conditions that 


are practicable.” (/bid.) 
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be heavy reductions.** Consequently negotiations 
were broken off. 

It is questionable, however, whether any definite 
wage proposal by the owners would have averted a 
break in negotiations. The miners were determined 
that the acceptance of reorganization should be a 
prerequisite to the discussion of wages,** and that 
the national agreement with a uniform minimum 
addition to basic wages should be retained. They 
looked upon the refusal of the owners to consider 
a national minimum percentage as “an insurmount- 
able obstacle to an amicable settlement.” ** More- 
over, they felt that their wages were already inade- 
quate and that they could not be expected to con- 
sent to any further decreases.*° 

The miners, in short, were unwilling to take a 
wage cut, and this in spite of the fact that it was 
the opinion of those who had surveyed the industry 


8° Colliery Guardian, April 9, 1926, p. 849. 

®¢ Toid., April 16, 1926, p. 907. 

8° Tbid., April 9, 1926, p. 849. 

5° In a reply to the owners, the Miners’ Federation asked for 
specific plans for reorganizing the industry. They suggested that 
in their opinion flexibility of wage rates was already “too much 
in evidence” and said that they interpreted the demand for dis- 
trict negotiations of the minimum percentages as an attempt to 
break up the national organization of the workers and leave each 
district to its own ability to defend itself. They expressed the 
opinion that the redistribution of hours was impracticable, and 
stated their belief that no amalgamations of collieries would 
take place unless made compulsory by the government. They 
held further that a closer connection was necessary between min- 
ing and allied industries, but that the financial results of the 
ancillary industries should be combined with coal mining so that 
the enhanced values given to the latter “may enter into the com- 
putation for the determining of the miners’ wages.” And they 
particularly emphasized the fact that “no settlement will be 
acceptable which does not provide at least a wage sufficient to 
enable the miners to secure a decent standard of living.” Colhery 
Guardian, April 16, 1926, pp. 907-8. 
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that a reduction was essential to avoid a collapse.*’ 
At a delegate conference of its membership they 
had unanimously resolved: 

(a) “That no assent be given to any proposal for 
increasing the length of the working day”; 

(b) “That the principle of a national wage agree- 
ment with a national minimum percentage be firmly 
adhered to”; 

(c) “That inasmuch as wages are already too low, 
we cannot assent to any proposals for reducing 
wages.” 

That they realized that such an attitude might 
lead to a stoppage was evident from their previous 
negotiations with the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. Even before the completion of the 
Commission’s report they had prevailed upon the 
General Council sub-committee to reaffirm: 


The attitude of the Trade Union Movement as 
expressed in July last, namely, that it would stand 
firmly and unitedly against any attempt to 
degrade further the standard of life in the coal 
fields. There was to be no reduction of wages, 
no increase in working hours, and no interferences 
with the principle of national agreements.** 


Later, before meeting with the owners, they had 
further assured themselves of the support of the 
whole trade union movement, if circumstances 
should make it necessary for them to strike. 

A second conference of owners and miners two 
weeks later proved, like its predecessors, abortive. 


°7 One district had advocated turning down the report in its 
entirety. 

88 Manifesto of the Industrial Committee of the General Coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress, February 26, 1926. 
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On adjourning, the owners stated that their district 
organizations would “proceed to invite the work 
men’s organizations in the districts*’ to consider 
with them the amounts of minimum perzentages on 
basic rates and of subsistence wages which may 
form the basis on which work can be continued when 
the government subvention comes to an end on 
April 30.” *° 

This decision both the miners and the Industrial 
Committee of the Trades Union Council interpreted 
as a definite abandonment by the owners of the 
national wage agreement. The Council accordingly 
reiterated its previous promise to render the miners 
“the fullest support in resisting the degradation of their 
standard of life and in obtaining an equitable settlement 
of the case with regard to wages, hours, and national 
agreements.” ** 

IV. THE THREATENED LOCKOUT 

It was evident that negotiations were at an end, 
and that, unless the government intervened, the 
work of the Royal Commission would fail to avoid 
a crisis on May 1. The Prime Minister was informed 
of the status of the negotiations; the owners posted 
notices to the effect that the existing terms and con- 
ditions of employment would terminate on May 1; 
and the miners started preparations for a stoppage. 
In anticipation of a strike, the miners had already 
secured the unanimous decision of the Council of 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation to 
do everything possible to support the British miners 

°° The Miners’ Federation is a federation of district unions. 


** Colliery Guardian, April 16, 1926, p. 910. 
** Ibid., p. 910. 
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should a conflict actually break out. Through a 
Committee of the International Miners’ Federation 
» they secured from the miners on the Continent the 
promise of “full support ... in the fight against 
longer hours, wage reductions, and the breaking of 
national agreements,” and a declaration to the effect 
that action would be taken “to prevent coal from 
being exported to Great Britain in the event of a 
stoppage.” *° 

Further attempts at negotiation on April 22 
showed that the deadlock still prevailed. The own- 
ers continued to insist that minimum wage negotia- 
tions could be conducted only in the districts. The 
district owners’ associations had, indeed, already 
drawn up proposals containing suggested new min- 
ima. In every district but one the proposed decrease 
in the minimum percentage addition to basic rates 
would have brought wages down below the 1921 
level. The export districts would have been partic- 
ularly hard hit.** Even these reduced minimum 

42 Resolution of the International Committee of the Inter- 


national Miners’ Federation as reported in Collkery Guardian, 
April 23, 1926, p. 969. 

*3 In one district, Durham, the wages offered meant a reduction 
of 27 per cent below current gross wages; in South Wales, 26 per 
cent; in Northumberland, 25 per cent. In terms of the worker’s 
actual current earnings the suggested wage cuts meant a reduction 
in the daily wages of the Durham miner from 9s. 11d. (about 
$2.40) to about $1.90; of the worker in South Wales from 10 s. 
8 d. (about $2.60) to about $2.20; of the miner in Northumber- 
land from 9 s. 4 d. (about $2.35) to about $1.70. See Colliery 
Guardian, April 30, 1926, p. 1028. ig 

If one takes the average earnings for these same districts for 
September, 1923, when, due to the Ruhr invasion, prosperity 
reigned, one finds that in Durham the average gross earnings were 
10 s. 6 d. or about $2.52 a day; in South Wales 10 s. 3 d. or about 
$2.47 a day; in Northumberland 10 s. 10 d. or about $2.60 a day. 
These figures are a weighted average of all workers, including 
boys, who, in Durham, comprised 22.9 per cent of the total 
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rates, the owners insisted, would, with prevailing 
prices, still leave a considerable proportion of the 
tonnage to be raised at an actual loss.** Meanwhile 
the miners remained adamant and adhered to their 
demands for a national agreement and a national 
minimum. 


Vv. GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


After this third conference the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress made clear to 
the Prime Minister that the time had arrived when 
control of the situation should be transferred to his 
hands. They looked upon the owners’ demands as 
the first move in a general onslaught upon wages. 
The owners indeed had emphasized at several points 
in their testimony before the Royal Commission the 
need for a readjustment of the wage scale in the 
“sheltered trades.” *° They had specifically asked 
that wages in the railway industry be cut, and the 


employed; in South Wales, 19 per cent of the total; in Northum- 
berland 20.9 per cent. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Report, Vol. III, pp. 3802 ff. 

To this wage must be added certain allowances that are made 
in some districts in the form of free or cheap coal, and free or 
cheap rents. In Northumberland, house rent is free. The owners 
estimated the value of these allowances at about 1 shilling (24 
cents) per week per person employed in the British mines for 
the year 1918. Lee, W. A., ibid., Minutes of Evidence, Twelfth 
Day, p. 334. 

“* The situation was made even more difficult by the inclusion 
of a new factor to be considered in each district; namely, that 
the percentage addition to piece workers’ rates made when hours 
were reduced from 8 to 7 in 1919, would also have to be revised 
and reduced in some districts. That is to say, not only would 
the minima have to be revised but in some districts the basic 
wage rates to which the minima are added would also have to be 
lowered. 

*° A sheltered trade is one which coes not have to meet foreign 


competition. Among them the most important are the building 
trades and transportation. 
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railway workers comprised one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the Trades Union Council. 

Seven weeks had passed since the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report had been issued. Ten days remained in 
which to effect the conciliation of opposing interests. 
The first eight months of the coal subsidy had cost 
the government nearly $95,000,000 and had turned 
a Treasury surplus of nearly $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ended April 1, 1926, into a deficit of $70,000,- 
000. <A stoppage of the coal industry would involve 
not only a further financial drain upon the Ex- 
chequer but also a loss of receipts. It was incum- 
bent upon the Prime Minister to take a hand in the 
negotiations. 

On April 23, Mr. Baldwin invited the contending 
parties to meet with him, with a view to the resump- 
tion of negotiations.*° In deference to Mr. Bald- 
win’s appeal both sides appointed small negotiating 
subcommittees which kept in constant touch with 
him. He succeeded, on April 28—two days before 
the expiration of the subsidy—in getting the owners 
to withdraw their demand for district negotiations 
and to discuss a national minimum. The owners 
pointed out, however, that any national minimum 
would necessarily be low. It would have to be low 

4® He asked both sides to “get. down to the hard facts” of the 
situation and stated that a long time settlement—five years, at 
any rate—was essential to the welfare of the country. Industrial 
conditions were steadily improving. Unemployment, for the first 
time since 1920, was down to below 1,000,000, and the cost of 
living was the lowest since 1920. He hoped “most sincerely” that 
nothing would be allowed to interfere with the industrial revival 
that had begun, and “for the sake of the whole country as well 
as of the coal industry itself, that every effort would be made to 


reach a settlement which would last for a number of years.” 
Colliery Guardian, April 30, 1926, p. 1027. 
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enough indeed to make it possible for the export dis- 
tricts to carry on. At the same time the owners 
continued to press for an extension of hours and 
directed much effort to demonstrating to the miners 
that an acceptance of longer hours “would enable 
‘miserable’ wages to be mitigated.” 

The miners continued definitely to hold to their 
earlier position. ‘There must be no reduction of 
wages and no increase of working hours, and there 
must be a real national agreement embodying a 
national minimum percentage.” *’ They reiterated 
further the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion that before any sacrifices were asked from those 
engaged in the industry it should be definitely agreed 
between them that “all practicable means for im- 
proving the organization and efficiency of the indus- 
try should be adopted as speedily as the circum- 
stances allowed.” Though reorganization was the 
most vital factor to be considered, it had been 
obscured, they insisted, by the isolation and promi- 
nence given by the owners to the question of wages. 

April 29 arrived. Less than 48 hours remained 
before the lockout notices were to take effect. But 
as yet no definite statement had been submitted by 
the owners as to what the national minimum should 
be. They were “awaiting directions from their dis- 
trict associations.” 

Recognizing that a struggle was imminent, the 
General Council of the Trades Union Council called 
a conference of the executives of all of its affiliated 
unions to hear the miners’ case. At this meeting, 
on April 29, the previous decision of the General 

“’ Daily Herald, London, April 29, 1926, p. 1. 
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Council was endorsed and the withdrawal of lockout 
notices was called for. 

The next day the owners presented their terms. 
They proposed to the Prime Minister a uniform 
reduction of the national minimum addition to 
standard rates from 3314 per cent (the 1924 level) 
to 20 per cent (the 1921 level), and an increase in 
the working day from seven hours to eight, until 
December, 1929.** This offer was submitted by the 
Prime Minister to the miners eleven hours before 
the lockout was to begin, and with it he reaffirmed 
his willingness “to give effect to such of the pro- 
posals in the Report as we [the government] believe 
will be of benefit to the industry.” *° In any event 
the government proposed to arrange an authoritative 
inquiry into the question of selling organizations and 
amalgamations. Later in the afternoon the Premier 
was informed by both the miners and the Trades 
Union Congress Committee that negotiations would 
go no further unless he had the lockout notices with- 
drawn. This the Prime Minister stated he was 
unable to do. 

At six p. m. on the 30th of April the miners’ offi- 
cials, after consulting their delegate conference, 
rejected the owners’ proposals and submitted, as an 
alternative basis of negotiation and settlement, a 
statement of proposals drawn up by the Trades 
Union Congress. These related primarily to the 
reorganization of the industry. The government 
then offered to get the lockout notices withdrawn if 


48 In 1929 a Royal Commission was to be appointed to investi- 
gate and report whether the hours should be revised. 
49 Daily Herald, London, May 1, 1926. 
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the miners would consider the Royal Commission’s 
Report in its entirety. But this was interpreted as 
implying an advance committal to the acceptance of 
a wage reduction, and the miners refused.*’ In 
reply to the direct question whether they would 
accept a departure from the 1924 minimum, the min- 
ers said that “they are not prepared to accept a 
reduction in wages as a preliminary to the reorgani- 
zation of the industry.” They reiterated, however, 
that they were “prepared to give full consideration 
to all the difficulties connected with the industry 
when the schemes for such reorganization will have 
been initiated by the government.” ** 

It was because of the ambiguity of the word “ini- 
tiated” that negotiations were finally broken off. It 
was clear that the miners were determined not to 
accept a wage reduction “as a preliminary to reor- 
ganization.” But it was not clear whether they 
would take a reduction after reorganization was 
accepted in principle.’* To the government the 
word “initiated” meant refusal to accept any reduc- 
tion in the interim period before reorganization 
could bring results.°* This attitude, the government 
felt, precluded any possibility of arriving at an 
understanding, and at 11:15 on April 30, it was 
officially announced that all negotiations had been 
broken off. 


PeNibiden Naval 

°* Ibid., May 1, 1926. Italics are authors’. 

52 On the following day Herbert Smith, the miners’ president, 
told the conference of Trades Union Executives that he “was pre- 
pared to examine the Report ...and stand by the result as 
finally reached.” 

°* Statement of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Minister of Labor, 
as published in the press of May 1 


CHAPTER V 
THE GREAT STRIKE 


The Report of the Royal Commission, although it 
had revealed a wealth of information relative to the 
physical and financial constitution of the British 
coal industry, failed to avert a struggle. And it 
failed primarily because it had made no recommenda- 
tion as to ways and means for putting its suggested 
reforms into effect. The Commission could not but 
have been aware that both sides would be opposed 
to some of its proposals. It knew, too, that the 
reigning ministry would look askance upon some of 
its suggestions. Yet it left the question of adminis- 
trative machinery almost untouched. It asked the 
miners to accept a wage cut in order that the industry 
might survive during the period of reorganization. 
Yet it suggested no instrumentalities for carrying 
out and enforcing reorganization. When the crucial 
moment arrived emphasis was shifted from reorgani- 
zation, which was essential to the continued existence 
of the industry, to the question of wage reductions. 
In other words, both the owners and the government 
took refuge, as it were, in the wage question. Until 
the miners should accept a wage cut, nothing would 
be done. Had the Royal Commission suggested 
more definitely not only the needed changes, but 
also the machinery for their inauguration, events 

91 
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might have taken a different turn. As it was, each 
side had an opportunity to interpret the report as it 
saw fit. 

I. THE STOPPAGE 

When the stoppage occurred, the miners turned 
their case over to the Trades Union Council. From 
then on the conduct of the dispute was to remain 
in the hands of that body. On May 1 the confer- 
ence of Trades Union Executives by an almost 
unanimous vote declared for a general stoppage of 
industry beginning at midnight, May 3, “if in the 
meantime a satisfactory settlement of the mining 
dispute had not been reached.” ‘Though the min- 
ers had known that they would receive the general 
support of the Trade Unions, the calling of a general 
strike came to them as a surprise. They had been 
told on several occasions that the General Council 
would act in this emergency as they did in the emer- 
gency of July, 1925: * namely, that the railway men 
and dock workers would be ordered to refuse to 
handle coal. The decision to call a general strike, 
however, had been made a few days previously, 
without consulting the miners, who learned nothing 
of it until late in the evening of April 30.’ 

The general strike call provided for the cessation 
of work in the transport, iron and steel, building, 
electricity and gas, and printing trades. Every 
branch of railway, water, air, and road transport was 
to be shut down. The same was true of the metal 


*See p. 62. 
? New Leader, London, June 4, 1926, p. 9. 
It should be borne in mind that a general strike to aid the coal 


miners had been the subject of much discussion in labor circles 
for many months. 
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and heavy chemical sections of the steel trade and 
of the printing industry. The embargo included, 
too, the entire press and made no exception of labor 
publications such as the London Daily Herald. In 
the gas and electricity industries the trade unions 
were asked “to codperate with the object of ceasing 
to supply power.” * In the building industry excep- 
tions were made for those employed on housing and 
hospital work. Sanitary services were to be con- 
tinued and there was to be no interference by any 
of the striking groups with health and food services. 
Indeed, the trade unions concerned were ordered to 
do “everything in their power to organize the dis- 
tribution of milk and food to the whole of the popu- 
lation,’ and hospitals, clinics, etc., were to be effi- 
ciently provided for. Other trades were to be called 
out later, as a “second line of attack,” if the General 
Council saw fit to do so. 

It should be evident that the strike call was not in 
fact a call for a general strike. At no time was the 
shutting down of all industry contemplated. What 
the Trade Union leaders had intended, indeed, was 
a short tie-up of the essential services. Such a 
tie-up, they had felt, would be sufficient to force the 
government to bring the coal owners to terms. But 
as days went on they found themselves checkmated 
by forces with which they had not fully reckoned.* 

The declaration of a strike in the essential indus- 
tries did not end the coal negotiations. The General 
Council,’ who were now to conduct the dispute, met 

5 Daily Herald, London, May 3, p. 1. 


* See p. 101. ; Lae 
® The General Council was represented in these negotiations by 


the Industrial Committee of the Trades Union Council. 
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with the Prime Minister, and arrived at a formula 
to be submitted for approval to the miners.” This 
formula was presented to the miners’ leaders but 
since it left room for a possible wage cut it was 
rejected.” 

While the formula was being discussed dramatic 
events were going on in the offices of the Daily Mail, 
a London morning newspaper. The machine-room 
staff, who were members of one of the unions ordered 
to strike on midnight of the next day, had, on their 
own initiative, objected to a paragraph in a leading 
article which they felt was unfair to the miners. 
Supported by other workers in the plant, they asked 


° The following was the formula as drawn up: 

“The Prime Minister has satisfied himself as a result of the 
conversation he has had with the representatives of the T. U. C. 
that if negotiations are continued (it being understood that the 
notices cease to operate), the representatives of the T. U. C. are 
confident that a settlement will be reached on the lines of the 
report within a fortnight.” The New Leader, London, June 4, 
1926, p. 9. 

™The other members of the miners’ executive having left for 
the mining districts to prepare for the lockout, this formula was 
presented to Mr. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federation on 
Sunday, May 2, about 36 hours before the General Strike was to 
begin. Mr. Cook’s “protest was vehement,” first because the 
Industrial Committee had met with the Prime Minister without 
the presence or knowledge of the miners, and secondly, because 
of “the acceptance of a formula which was contrary to the 
declared policy of the miners and also contrary to the policy of 
the Trades Union Council,” as expressed in the months preceding 
(see p. 83). In other words, Mr. Cook insisted that the Trades 
Union Council adhere to its previously announced policy of “no 
reduction in wages, no increase in working hours, and no inter- 
ference with the principle of national agreements”; and he inter- 
preted “on the lines of the report” to mean a resumption of work 
with a wage reduction. When later in the day the miners’ officials, 
having been recalled to London, met with the Premier and the 
General Council, they were presented with further formule, each 
of which committed them to a wage reduction. This time Mr. 
Herbert Smith, the miners’ president, “made it quite clear . . 
that the miners were not prepared to resume work on a reduction 
of wages.” New Leader, London, June 4, 1926, pp. 9 ff. 
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_the editor to modify the statements to which they 
objected. The editor refused and the men on their 
own initiative left their work. 

News of this event reached the Cabinet while the 
General Council were still engaged in impressing 
upon the miners the need for a wage cut. Imme- 
diately afterwards the General Council received 
through the Prime Minister a letter from the Cab- 
inet insisting that the acceptance of the Royal Com- 
mission’s report included the adjustment of wages 
or hours pending the results of reorganization. It 
went on to say that 


. it has ceme to the knowledge of the Government not 
only that specific instructions have been sent directing 
their members in several of the most vital industries and 
services of the country to carry out a general strike on 
Tuesday next, but that overt acts have already taken 
place, including gross interference with the freedom of 
the press. 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, before it can 
continue negotiations, must require from the Trades 
Union Committee both a repudiation of the actions 
referred to that have already taken place and the imme- 
diate and unconditional withdrawal of the instructions 
for a general strike.* 


Whether this letter was the voluntary creation of 
the Prime Minister,’ or, as some beiieve, the result of 
his having been forced by a threat of resignation on 
the part of some of his Cabinet members who were 
opposed to the continuation of negotiations is not 


8 Colliery Guardian, May 7-21, 1926, p. 1095. 
® The orders for a general strike had in fact been issued early 
the day before and had been public property for a day and a half. 
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10 


known.*® The fact remains that the Prime Minister 
broke off negotiations and used the Daily Mail inci- 
dent as the reason. The General Council, not having 
previously known of the action of the printers, was 
greatly upset. Some of its members were ready 
immediately to disavow the action of the printers, 
and a committee was instructed to see the Prime 
Minister and explain the situation to him. When 
the deputation arrived at Downing Street “they 
were politely informed that their presence was unde- 
sirable, as everybody had retired.” ** When, on 
the following day, a further bid for peace was made 
in Parliament, the labor representatives were 
informed by Mr. Baldwin that the Constitution had 
been challenged and that the government demanded 
unconditional surrender before negotiations could be 
reopened. 


II. THE “REVOLUTION” 


So began the general strike of 1926. Had the 
Prime Minister been less hasty it is probable that 
this now famous industrial battle might have been 
averted. For the General Council, it appears, had 
come to the conclusion that the miners should take 
a wage cut pending reorganization. Indeed, they 
had been attempting to convince the miners of this 
necessity when the Prime Minister broke off negotia- 
tions. Had they been successful it is within the 
realm of possibility that the coal stoppage might 
have ended at that point. Had they been unable 


*° See discussion by Robertson, D. H., “Narrative of the Gen- 
ie cree of 1926,” The Economic Journal, Vol. 36, No. 148, 


p. 
OS New Leader, London, June 4, 1926, p. 10. 
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to get the miners to accept their point of view, they 
might have withdrawn—as they eventually did— 
from the mining dispute and the general strike 
would never have taken place. 

The response to the general strike order was 
virtually unanimous and on May 4 about 1,500,000 
workers, other than miners, left their jobs.** The 
government, however, was thoroughly prepared to 
meet the emergency.** 

In the House of Commons a legal pronouncement 
by Sir John Simon of the Liberal bench stressed the 
illegality of the strike. The men (other than the 
miners) had broken their contracts without due 
notice. According to this logic “every Trade Union 
leader who advised and promoted this course of 
action is liable to damages to the utmost farthing 
of his possessions.” Next came an ominous court 
decision to the effect that the general strike was 


12 The estimates as made by D. H. Robertson were as follows: 
Mines, 850,000; Railways, 450,000; Transport, 400,000; Building, 
300,000; Iron and Steel, 150,000; Printing, etc., 150,000. Total, 
2,200,000. The Economic Journal, Vol. 36, No. 148, p. 384. 

13 The possibility of a general strike had been foreseen months 
before and the Organization for the Maintenance of Supplies, a 
voluntary organization of citizens, pledged to aid in maintaining 
order and essential services in the event of a general strike, had 
been announced in the preceding September. This organization 
had the backing of the Home Secretary and put itself at the dis- 
posal of the government immediately the strike was called. Under 
the Emergency Powers Act, the government issued a proclama- 
tion placing the various sections of the country each under a 
Civil Commissioner and secured the services of some 500,000 
volunteers to keep essential services going. An offer of the trade 
unions to assist in the maintenance of food supplies was ignored ; 
the London milk supply was taken over by the government; and 
armed convoys assisted in the movement of goods. A govern- 
ment newspaper edited by a cabinet member was started, and 
was followed by a similar move on the part of the workers. 
Both papers were in the main propaganda sheets and the formu- 
lation of a balanced public opinion was thereby made impossible. 
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illegal and that the individuals partaking in it were 
not entitled to the immunity granted to persons 
involved in trade disputes by the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906.** Irrespective of the ultimate legal 
value of this decision, it did for the moment suggest 
that the courts might tie up union funds and it is 
believed to have contributed materially to the deci- 
sion of the General Council to call off the strike.” 
The general strike lasted nine days, and through it 
all not one person was killed by violence and not a 
single shot was fired.*° It was brought to an end 
through the offices of Sir Herbert Samuel, Chairman 
of the Royal Commission. With the aid of the Gen- 
eral Council,** he drew up a formula which was sub- 
mitted to the miners for approval. The essence of 
the formula centered in the statement that wages 
should not be revised until reorganization of the 
coal industry, as proposed by the Commission, was 
definitely assured.** Though endorsed by the Gen- 


14 This decision was rendered by Mr. Justice Astbury in 
National Sailors’ and Firemens’ Union in Great Britain v. Reed 
and others, May 11, 1926. 

*° Robertson, D. H., “Narrative of the General Strike of 1926,” 
The Economic Journal, Vol. 36, No. 148, p. 383. 

*° Tbid., p. 387. “Several stories are told of the relations 
between the opposing forces which, provided the picturesque is not 
too rashly assumed to be the typical, seem worth repeating. At 
Plymouth a football match was arranged between the police and 
the strikers, at which the Chief Constable’s wife kicked off. At 
Toynbee Hall an evening meeting was arranged between twenty- 
five striking dockers and twenty-five undergraduate special con- 
stables; in the course of the evening two.dockers talked to one 
another tactfully for a quarter of an hour, each under the impres- 
sion that the other was an undergraduate.” 

*7 The miners were not represented. 

*® The Samuel Memorandum further provided for a renewal of 
the subsidy during the period of negotiations, and for the estab- 
lishment of a national wages board. Current wage rates were not 
to be revised until sufficient assurance had been made that 
the Commission’s reorganization measures would be effectively 
adopted and provisions made for displaced workers and the 
formulation of a new agreement. 
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eral Council the memorandum was rejected by the 
miners. It implied a reduction of wage rates and 
this, if reorganization were actually effected, would, 
the miners now insisted, be unnecessary. 

It appeared impossible to persuade the miners to 
accept lower wages before reorganization was actu- 
ally undertaken. Yet the General Council appar- 
ently was convinced that a decrease in wages was 
necessary. Moreover, the essential services were 
gradually improving. The electricity supply was 
being rather fully maintained, and omnibus, tube, 
and street car service was being slowly extended. 
Likewise, the motor car and truck and hundreds of 
thousands of drivers were playing an important part 
in alleviating transport difficulties.*® Though the 
press had been seriously curtailed the most effective 
means of news dissemination, the British’ Broadcast- 
ing Company, was in the control of the government. 
Finally, the ghost of legal action stalked in the back- 
ground. Foreign aid to the strikers had been embar- 
goed by the government and rumor had it that the 
Cabinet had decided to repeal the Trade Disputes 
Act, confiscate all trade union funds, and arrest all 
the leaders of the trade unions which were on 
strike.** 

The General Council decided to act by itself. It 
accepted the Samuel Memorandum and called off the 
general strike “in order that negotiations could be 
resumed in the mining industry.” The strike lead- 
ers were evidently of the opinion that their accept- 
ance of this memorandum and the cessation of the 


12 The consumption of gasoline increased by approximately 
40 per cent during the general strike. ; 
2° Sharp, Clifford, “The Comedy of the Great English Strike,” 


New Republic, Vol. 47, No. 605, p. 195. 
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general strike committed the Prime Minister to the 
terms of the memorandum. In this, however, they 
were mistaken. Their misapprehension had little 
effect upon the course of events, for no sooner had 
the Prime Minister been informed that the strike 
was to be terminated than the miners’ leaders pub- 
licly repudiated the Samuel terms. They had not 
been a party to calling off the general strike and 
would continue to resist the terms proposed. 

Mr. Baldwin then submitted his own proposals ** 
for “a reasonable settlement” of the coal dispute. 
They included a series of concrete measures relative 
to reorganization to be put into effect by the govern- 
ment. But they omitted any reference to state pur- 
chase of royalties. They proposed a temporary sub- 
sidy of £3,000,000 and specifically demanded an 
immediate: wage reduction. 

The Miners’ Federation unanimously rejected 
these proposals. A reduction of wages which “do 
not at present provide for a decent standard of liv- 
ing’ was out of the question. The same attitude 
was expressed toward the proposal of a National 
Board with an independent chairman who “would 
have power to abolish the national minimum wage.” 
The owners, too, expressed hostility to the new pro- 
posals. And here they openly revealed their true 
attitude toward the Royal Commission’s Report. 


The industry requires freedom and stability in its 
operations as conditions essential to its prosperity, and 
the initiating of policies, either legislative or adminis- 
trative, such as are contemplated in certain of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission must inevi- 


21 For the details of these proposals see Appendix B. . 
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tably have the effect of restricting its operations and 
increasing the difficulty of a restoration to sound 
economic conditions based upon the interests of the 
community.** 


They strenuously opposed any interference by the 
government and stated emphatically “that it will 
be impossible to continue the conduct of the indus- 
try under private enterprise unless it is accorded the 
same freedom from political interference as is 
enjoyed by other industries.” *° 

To these replies the Prime Minister showed his 
displeasure in no unmixed terms. The government, 
although it held open its offer of a subsidy for ten 
days more, would now consider itself no longer 
bound by the terms of the offer that had been 
rejected. The deadlock was final. The coal stop- 
page continued and the government settled down to 
a policy of watchful waiting. 

Thus had the general strike, as far as the coal 
stoppage was concerned, been fought in vain. Its 
sudden end bewildered the strikers. Some railed 
against the General Council; others felt relieved. 
The solidarity of the British labor movement had 
been revealed. But the limitations of “direct action” 
in this day of the automobile and the lorry, the radio 
and the telephone, had also been revealed. Tying 
up transport and newspaper facilities no longer 
meant entire deprivation either of food or informa- 
tion. As far as the coal dispute was concerned, little 
or nothing was accomplished by the general strike. 


22 Statement of Mining Association of Great Britain, presented 
to Minister of Labor, May 21, 1926; Colliery Guardian, May 28, 
1926, p. 1164. 

28 Tbid. 
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It is probable, indeed, that more would have been 
accomplished by an embargo on the handling of 
coal. As it was, all industry was affected and all 
classes in the population suffered. Had labor refused 
to load and transport coal, only those directly con- 
nected with the larger coal consuming industries 
would have felt the burden of the crisis. The larger 
unions would not have been crippled. Trade union 
funds would not have been exhausted,’* nor would 
organized labor have suffered the estrangement of 
many of its friends. The legality of labor’s position, 
for 20 years considered unassailable, would not have 
been brought into question, and the proposals for 
restrictive trade union legislation, now before Parlia- 
ment, would never have appeared.*’ As matters 
now stand, the trade unions of Great Britain, for 
many years on the offensive, have been forced into a 
defensive position. 


III. THE PROTRACTED STRUGGLE 
Even the most pessimistic of observers did not 
foresee a continuation of the coal stoppage into the 
autumn of 1926. It was generally held that, before 
the summer was half over, either the miners would 
yield from sheer exhaustion or the government would 
force the owners from their obdurate position. But 


°4 The transport workers’ union spent £1,000,000 in strike relief 
and went into debt to the extent of over £500,000. Over 45,000 
railway workers found themselves out of employment at the end 
of the struggle and some 200,000 were put on a three-day week. 

2° Since the above was written, the House of Commons has 
passed the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill, designed, 
among other things, to make certain general and sympathetic 
strikes illegal. A strike is declared to be illegal if it has any 
object other than furthering a dispute within the industry in 
which the strikers are engaged, or if it is designed or calculated 
to coerce the government either directly or by inflicting hardship 
upon the community. 
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the miners, aided by funds from every quarter of 
the globe ** and by relief from the Public Guard- 
ians,’‘ remained away from the pits for 31 weeks. 

During this period the owners became progres- 
sively more insistent upon their own terms of settle- 
ment. Attempts to reopen negotiations several 
times in the course of the summer showed the dead- 
lock to be unbroken. A conference on June 8 made it 
clear that the stoppage had thus far had little effect 
upon the demands of either side. The owners con- 
tinued to insist upon either a longer day and lower 
wages or lower district minima. The miners were 
not prepared to discuss wages apart from reorgani- 
zation. Focussing their attention upon the need for 
higher coal prices, they were insistent that the 
wages, hours, and conditions of 1924 could be main- 
tained if the owners combined into a selling organi- 
zation that would codperate with the German coal 
industry for the maintenance of export prices. 
Domestic prices could also be kept at a profitable 
level by a selling combination, and the profits of the 
middlemen, eliminated by an inland selling organi- 
zation, would be of considerable aid in overcoming 
the financial shortcomings of the industry.*” 

2° The total funds provided for miners’ relief are estimated 
at over $5,000,000. Among the contributors, it is of interest to 
note, was His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 

27 Over 1,162,000 extra persons were given poor relief as a 
result of the coal strike. The total receiving relief numbered over 


2,000,000. The amount spent for outdoor relief in 1926 was over 
$250,000,000. 

28 During the summer months the miners’ leaders emphasized 
repeatedly the need for a selling organization to overcome the 
prevailing wastes of competitive selling. The Labor press devoted 
much attention to this means for achieving a surplus which would 
enable the industry to pay the pre-strike wage rate. The selling 
organization was the subject of much discussion among the Labor 
groups throughout the country. 
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In the early summer the government, in spite of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendation to the 
contrary, had become converted to the desirability 
of longer hours ** as a means of rehabilitating the 
industry. Accordingly, legislation was submitted to 
Parliament extending the permissible hours of em- 
ployment underground from seven to eight.** Steps 
were also taken to further the reorganization of the 
industry by the enactment of the Mining Industry 
Bill (1926).** This bill, which received the Royal 
Assent on August 4, 1926, was little more than a 
gesture on the part of the government and “at best 
expressed a pious injunction in relation to amalga- 
mation.” ** Its clauses, with few exceptions, merely 
suggested steps that could be taken by the collieries, 


2° On May 14 the Owners’ Association had met with members 
of the Cabinet and pressed for the introduction of an Eight-Hour 
Bill. This meeting played an important part in the Cabinet’s 
subsequent action, for the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
“were impressed with the arguments which were put forward, 
and also as a result of their own inquiries and the advice which 
they received from their highly skilled technical experts.” Col- 
liery Guardian, September 10, 1926, p. 577. Italics are authors’ 

8° The Bill received the Royal Assent on July 9, 1926. 

°?'This bill made provision for (1) facilitating voluntary 
amalgamations, (2) extending facilities for the working of min- 
erals, (3) instituting a levy on royalties of one shilling for every 
twenty shillings of rental value to be applied to miners’ welfare 
work; (4) restricting the recruitment of mine workers; (5) limit- 
ing assessments in respect to coal mines excess payments; (6) 
establishing profit-sharing schemes; and (7) setting up pit com- 
mittees. 

The second clause, an amendment to the Mines (Working 
Facilities and Support) Act, provided machinery for the removal 
of certain restrictions imposed by land owners on working the 
coal beneath the surface and was an attempt to do away with 
certain prevailing difficulties which were emphasized in the 
demand for state ownership of the coal resources. 

The fifth clause was relative to certain assessments and levies 
which arose under the Coal Mines Agreement Act of 1918 when 
the industry was under government control, and the Coal Mines 
Acts of 1920 and 1921 when a subsidy was paid to the industry. 

*? Colliery Guardian, July 2, 1926, p. 29. 
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if they so desired, with the offer of a few minor in- 
ducements by the government.** 

The enactment of the Eight-Hour Bill made 
legally possible the formulation of a wage agreement 
on the basis of an eight-hour day. No sooner had it 
become a law, in fact, than the owners posted notices 
in the various districts offering employment to the 
miners on the new basis.** These offers were not 
made to the district unions as organized bodies. 
They were addressed to the workmen directly. 

The miners who had relentlessly fought the Eight- 
Hour Bill adopted an uncompromising attitude to- 
ward the new terms. The district unions with one 
exception turned a deaf ear to the owners’ proposals, 
and the Federation’s executive reiterated its slogan 
of no reduction of wages and no lengthening of hours. 
Here and there in the Midlands a few miners drifted 
back to work,*” but they did not long remain at their 
jobs. The government, in turn, continued its 
“watchful waiting,” appropriated £3,000,000 for the 
purchase of foreign coal, and appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into and report on the desirability 
and practicability of developing codperative selling 
in the coal mining industry and to make recom- 
mendations. 

IV. ATTEMPTED INTERVENTION 

The government saw its duty fulfilled in the enact- 
ment of the Eight-Hour Bill and the Mining Indus- 

88 Ibid. 

84 In the majority of districts the terms offered included a tem- 
porary continuation of the pre-strike wages. Two minor districts 
offered an increase over the April wages, while in Northumber- 


land and Durham a 10 per cent decrease was involved. 
85 Hstimates placed the number at about 10,000. 
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try Bill (1926),°° in the appointment of a commit- 
tee on cooperative selling, and in the appropriation 
to supply the nation’s essential coal needs. It then 
awaited the terms and conditions of work which 
could “only be settled by agreement between owners 
and miners.” But others in the community, anxious 
to free Great Britain from the chaos that threatened 
all industry, were not satisfied with mere inaction. 
They attempted to find a formula that would bring 
peace to the coal mines again. This was particu- 
larly true of certain religious groups. Several Bish- 
ops of the Church of England together with some 
prominent Free Churchmen proposed to the owners 
and miners that the Samuel Commission be reap- 
pointed to draw up a scheme out of which a settle- 
ment could be made. For this proposal they found 
little sympathy among the owners who indicated that 
the recommendations of the Report provided no 
solution. The attitude of the miners, on the other 
hand, “exhibited a distinct advance on any previous 
proposals which they have shown themselves ready 
to accept.” °* Even though opposed by the owners, a 
memorandum drawn up by the Churchmen and ap- 
proved by the executive of the Miners’ Federation ** 
was submitted to the Prime Minister with a request 
that he meet a deputation from the Church repre- 
sentatives.°° 

36 See page 104. 

°7 Colluery Guardian, July 23, 1926, p. 193. 

°8 When the memorandum of the Churches was later referred 
to the district miners’ associations, it was rejected by the members. 

°° The terms of the memorandum were, briefly, these: 

(1) Work to be immediately resumed under conditions obtain- 


ing when the stoppage began. (2) A national settlement to be 
reached within a period of four months. (3) The reorganization 
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Four and a half months after the Royal Commis- 
sion had rendered its Report it was thus asked to do 
the things it should originally have done. After 
eleven weeks of shutdown it was requested to “work 
out in detail” its plan for reorganization and wage 
adjustments, a task which if accomplished in the 
preceding spring would have gone far toward elim- 
inating the friction which had brought on the 
debacle. 

It now remained for the Prime Minister to express 
his attitude toward the suggestion. Accordingly he 
notified the Bishop of Lichfield that since the pro- 
posals rested upon a further subsidy, to which the 
government could not possibly assent, it would be 
useless for him to take the matter up with the 
owners. “Apart from any other consideration, the 
disastrous effect of this prolonged stoppage on the 
national finances has made any further subsidy in 
aid of wages quite out of the question.” *° Nor 


scheme and wage references of the Report to be worked out in 
detail by the Commissioners who should be reappointed and their 
results incorporated by them in a Parliamentary Bill. (4) Those 
parts of the reorganization scheme capable of early application 
to be put into immediate effect. (5) Assurance from govern- 
ment of earliest possible legislative sanction of Report. (6) Arbi- 
tration of such disagreements as exist at end of a defined period. 
(7) A government subsidy during the defined period under a 
scheme to be drawn up by the commissioners. 

4° Colliery Guardian, July 23, 1926, p. 194. ‘‘T observe that you 
say that the representatives of the Churches believe that the 
solution of the coal problem lies in the adoption of the Royal 
Commission Report in its entirety. I confess that I find some 
difficulty in reconciling this statement with the feature of your 
proposals to which I have called attention. One of the most 
emphatic recommendations of the Commission was that there 
should be no more subsidy. ‘It is indefensible, they say, ‘that 
the people engaged in other industries should be taxed in order 
to provide profits for the employers or to maintain the wages of 
the workers in the particular industry affected—their own profits 
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could the government see its way clear toward guar- 
anteeing a loan for the industry to help finance the 
costs of reorganization. The government had 
already agreed to accept all of the recommendations 
of the Report which involved state action, excepting 
the nationalization of royalties and the establish- 
ment. of municipal selling agencies. The latter was 
already being considered by the recently appointed 
committee; the former had been laid aside, for, “it 
would make no contribution to the solution of the 
immediate practical difficulty.” ** 

Three million pounds were available for the pur- 
chase of foreign coal, but the national finances pre- 
cluded any further subsidy or loan,** even though 
such aid might bring peace and an end to the chaos 
which was costing Great Britain £2,000,000 a day! ** 


and their own wages being often no better and sometimes worse.’ 
And again, ‘We express no opinion whether the grant of a sub- 
sidy last July was unavoidable or not, but we think its con- 
tinuance indefensible. The subsidy should stop at the end of the 
authorized term and should never be repeated.’ ” 

“1 Ibid., p. 195. 

“2 A scheme for financing the coal industry during reorganiza- 
tion was proposed by E. F. Wise in the New Leader of July 23, 
1926. He proposed nationalizing the royalties and allocating 
£10,000,000 of the government bonds which otherwise would go to 
compensate the royalty owners to a Guarantee Fund for subsi- 
dizing mine owners, where necessary, during the four months that 
the old wage rate remained in existence. This would reduce com- 
pensation immediately payable in exchange for royalties by about 
10 per cent. If this plan was refused it was suggested that 10 per 
cent of the bonds could be loaned to the Guarantee Fund and 
repayment and interest to the royalty owners could be secured 
by a small addition to royalties. If, however, the nationalizaton 
of royalties was refused by the government the money could 
still be raised by a public loan secured on royalties, to be repaid 
by a small tax on royalty incomes. 

** Brailsford, H. W., “An Armistice in the Mines,” The New 
Leader, Vol. 13, No. 38, p. 9. The total loss from April 30 to 
July 19 resulting from the strike was estimated by Mr. A. M. 
Samuel (Parliamentary Secretary, Overseas Trade Department) at 
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When at last the miners had yielded to the demand 
for a reconsideration of their wages, with a proviso 
that reorganization be given immediate attention, 
they were turned down. For their proposal meant 
the granting of a temporary subsidy and to this the 
government refused assent. 


V. THE “CHANGE OF HEART” 

The good offices of the Churchmen having brought 
no results the miners made a final attempt to bridge 
the gulf. They went to the owners themselves and 
asked for a national agreement under a seven-hour 
day and stated their willingness to reconsider the 
wage question. But a hundred and eleven days of 
stoppage had made the owners more determined 
than ever before to avoid compromise. Considera- 
tion of the wage problem could not be made by the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, for “the dis- 
tricts composing that body in unmistakable lan- 
guage refused to allow anyone to determine the 
terms and conditions upon which work can be 
resumed in the districts, except by direct negotia- 
tion with the representatives of their own men in the 
districts.” ** 


about £150,000,000. This loss is about equal to the contraction in 
bank clearings for the period, April 24 to July 31. The actual 
contraction as compared to the same period of 1925 was £162,- 
000,000, and deducting 7 per cent, by which wholesale prices fell, 
the total approximates £150,000,000. The Statist, Vol. 108, No. 
2529, p. 245. 

The loss for the first four months is estimated at about £200,- 
000,000. Of the 147 blast furnaces in operation on the eve of the 
stoppage only eight were in operation at the end of July. The 
production of pig iron fell from 539,100 tons in April to 17,900 
in July, and some 600,000 workers (excluding miners) had been 
added to the unemployment rolls. Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Sept. 17, 1926, p. 238. 

44 Colliery Guardian, August 20, 1926, p. 409. 
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The miners had indeed received a severe set- 
back. It looked as if they were due for a dictated 
peace. The miners of Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire were gradually drifting back to work. Many in 
these districts had accepted the offer of certain owners 
to reopen the pits on a seven and one-half hour 
basis with wages as before the stoppage. Indeed, 
one district had gone so far as to ask for permission 
to enter into local negotiations.*° The need for 
relief funds, too, was pressing hard upon the miners’ 
organization. The Federation had been able to sup- 
ply its members with little more than a shilling 
a week as strike relief. Extreme measures were nec- 
essary to avoid a complete collapse. 

To secure an “orderly retreat” the miners, as a 
last resort, on September 3, asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was in charge of the situation 
in the absence of the Prime Minister, to “convene 
and attend” a joint conference of owners and min- 
ers..° They were “prepared to enter negotiations 
for a new national agreement with a view to the 
reduction in labor costs to meet the immediate 
necessities of the industry.” “* The owners found 
themselves unable to accept an invitation by the 
government to attend a tri-partite conference. “They 
had no authority from the district associations to 
enter into negotiations on terms.” They were deter- 
mined to place a national agreement outside the 
realm of possibility. Subsequently, however, they 


*° This request was made by the Nottingham Miners’ Council 
on August 381, 1926. 

‘©The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
was one of the so-called “die-hards” who, it is believed, forced 
the Prime Minister to break off negotiations with the General 
Council in May and thus precipitate the general strike. 

“7 Colliery Guardian, September 10, 1926, p. 570. 
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did meet, not with the miners, but with the Cabinet 
Committee on coal. And, to their surprise, the Chan- 
cellor who had encouraged the owners in their 
demand that the miners accept longer hours turned 
to the encouragement of the miners in their demand 
for a national agreement. He suggested that the 
miners’ executive had given evidence of “a change 
of heart” and that the owners should meet with 
them. He pointed out that on numerous occasions 
both before and during the early weeks of the stop- 
page the owners had indicated a willingness to nego- 
tiate nationally. Indeed, the government would 
never have sponsored the passage of the Eight-Hour 
Bill, had it known that the owners would refuse to 
discuss a national settlement. The Cabinet was 
under the impression that the owners had promised 
to negotiate a national agreement, and it was only 
because of this impression that it had taken out of 
the Eight-Hour Bill a series of original conditions 
limiting the adoption of the eight-hour day. 

The existence of this promise the owners denied. 
Even in the early days of the stoppage (late in 
May) they had expressed their determination to 
throw the national agreement overboard. It appears 
that even at that early date “it was clearly under- 
stood between them that there was no question of a 
general resumption of work simultaneously; that it 
would be district by district.” *" They had never 
refused, and would not refuse to meet with the Min- 


48 Thid., p. 577. “A general resumption of work simultaneously 
through the country is impossible and the only way is to settle 
district by district. In that way, once a considerable number of 
districts have resumed work on a tolerably large scale, the 
remainder will soon follow.” Daily Herald, September 7, 1926, 


Daek 
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ers’ Federation upon any general question affecting 
the safety, health, or welfare of the miners, but the 
question of wages could only be dealt with in the 
districts. 

Nothing remained for the miners but to accept a 
modified national agreement which would permit 
of district settlements. Some 25,000 men had 
returned to the pits in Nottingham and Derby, and 
in the smaller districts signs of a breakaway were 
each day becoming more evident. The miners’ 
executives capitulated and after meeting with Mr. 
Churchill, the latter again asked the owners for a 
tri-partite conference, and set forth the features of 
a plan of settlement. It was proposed that general 
principles for national negotiations should be formu- 
lated and that district settlements in conformity 
with these principles should be made. 

Wages, hours, and other conditions, however, were 
to be dealt with in the district settlements, and work 
was to be resumed immediately on their conclusion. 
Some semblance of national bargaining was main- 
tained by the proposal that matters formerly 
settled nationally should be confirmed by a central 
body and that a national agreement be effected 
relative to many of the points hitherto dealt 
with on a national basis.*° 

But even these terms fell on deaf ears. There 
was to be no national agreement.°° This was the 

*° These matters are mainly: the definition of costs other than 


wages, the ratio of the division of surpluses, intervals of income 
ascertainment, etc. 


°° Evidences of the miners’ defeat were already visible in the 
Midlands where some 70,000 workers had returned to the mines 
at wages suggested by the owners. Moreover the owners’ policy 
had received the approval of the National Union of Manu- 
facturers. Colliery Guardian, September 10, 1926, p. 573. 
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emphatic decision of all but one of the district own- 
ers’ associations. Settlements on a national basis 
linked industry with politics; such settlements took 
the consideration of purely industrial questions out 
of their proper economic sphere and were “a menace 
to the community as a whole.” ** 

This was the attitude of the owners when Mr. 
Baldwin once more took up the situation himself on 
September 17. He stated to the miners that “the 
Mining Associations have now declined in a most 
emphatic manner to enter into any discussions with 
your Federation on the subject of hours and wages.” 
Furthermore, he confessed his impotence in the 
crisis and said that it was not “within the power of 
his Majesty’s government to bring about a con- 
ference.” 

That a national conference could be brought about 
by a repeal of the Eight-Hour Law appears to have 
been left out of consideration by the Prime Minis- 
ter. The owners had refused to meet with the min- 
ers nationally and there the matter stood. One 
further opening, however, remained. The Mining 
Association had declared that the owners in the dis- 
tricts would observe the main principles of a 
national agreement. Consequently a settlement, the 
Prime Minister believed, could be satisfactorily 
secured if the miners would go back to work on pro- 
visional district settlements to be later reviewed by 
a national tribunal. Such a tribunal he was willing 
to create as soon as work was resumed. That is to 
say, if the men returned to the pits on provisional 
district agreements the government would create 
a national arbitration tribunal which would review 


51 Tbid., September 17, 1926, p. 624. 
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any matter of a kind customarily dealt with by the 
national agreement. The tribunal would modify 
any district agreements submitted to it and the 
wages it decided upon would become legally manda- 
tory upon the owners of the district in question. 

The tribunal, however, was to pass only upon 
such agreements as provided for more than a seven- 
hour day. If this machinery of appeal was to be 
used, in short, the men would first of all have to 
submit to longer hours. Moreover, the scheme 
made no provision for the national organization of 
the miners. Under it the Miners’ Federation would 
lose its customary functions and the responsibility 
for negotiation would become relegated to the dis- 
trict organizations. This failure to take cognizance 
of the Miners’ Federation was keenly felt by the 
workers. They insisted that any peace must rest on 
the “recognition of the fact that the miners of Great 
Britain form a single body with common interests 
and that they are entitled to insist that those inter- 
ests shall continue to be protected by their national 
organization.” °° 

The new proposal of the Prime Minister was 
rejected, but the rejection was followed by an offer 
on the part of the miners to return to work at. the 
1921 wage rates if the terms of a national agreement 
were referred to an independent tribunal whose 
membership was to be agreed upon by both sides. 
The tribunal, it was proposed, should also consider 
and apply to the industry the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. The miners, in short, finally 
admitted the necessity for a revision of wages. But 
they were trying as hard as they could not only to 

5? Tbid., September 24, 1926, p. 675. 
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avoid the lengthening of the working day but also 
to keep intact their national organization. 

The miners’ proposals did not, in the eyes of the 
government “afford the means of reaching an early 
or a lasting settlement,’ and proposals into which 
the question of longer hours did not enter could not 
in the government’s view, afford a basis of settle- 
ment. The miners were told that they must either 
accept or refuse the Prime Muinister’s offer as orig- 
inally made. . Their reply took the form of a reso- 
lution calling for the continuation of the stoppage; 
the withdrawal of the safety men from every col- 
liery; °* an embargo on all foreign produced coal; 
a levy on all trade union workers to help finance the 
miners; and the organization of active propaganda 
throughout the nation. 


VI. THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


The temper of the miners had turned from one of 
compromise to one of belligerency. They were 
determined “to stand by and defend the conditions 
existing before the lockout.” °* But their changed 
attitude was to bring no favorable results. The 
safety men did not leave the pits; the trade union 
levy brought but little help; °” and the request for 


53'The safety men are those who have to do with pumping, 
ventilation, etc. They remained at work when the stoppage 
began in order to prevent the mines from flooding or being 
otherwise damaged. They are not generally affiliated with the 
Miners’ Federation and refused to heed the call of the miners 
to leave the pits. 

54 Colliery Guardian, October 22, 1926, p. 891. 

55 The trade union executives called for a contribution of one 
penny a day from all members who were employed. It must 
be borne in mind that most of the trade unions had depleted 
treasuries as a consequence of the general strike and that the 
unemployment in those industries affected by the coal stoppage 
was draining the resources of many of the labor organizations. 
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an embargo upon foreign coal was turned down. It 
looked as if the Miners’ Federation was indeed 
crumbling. Some 200,000 men were back at work, 
and efforts to stem the tide proved of little avail. 
The government meanwhile continued to insist that 
district arrangements as to hours and wages must 
precede any discussion of national principles. And 
so the stoppage dragged on into the late autumn. 
On October 26 the General Council of the Trades 
Union Council undertook once more to bring about 
a settlement—a task in which it had failed in the 
previous spring. It asked the Prime Minister to 
procure a reopening of negotiations, and following 
this request came a series of government conferences, 
first with the miners and later with the owners. On 
November 6, the government offered to the miners a 
statement of principles which the owners were 
understood to be prepared to follow in negotiating 
district settlements.°° These were, like others that 


5° The statement of principles as submitted to the miners was 
as follows: 

(1) That wages should continue to be determined by the 
results of the industry in the district ascertained jointly by 
accountants appointed by each side, with provision as hitherto 
for joint test audits, and the reference of any question arising 
therefrom to the independent chairman of the district board, and 
that the owners in each district should discuss with the workmen’s 
representatives any method suggested for removing doubts about 
the fairness of transfer prices. 

(2) That the ratio for division of net proceeds between work- 
men and owners should range between 87 to wages and 13 to 
profits, and 85 to wages and 15 to profits. 

(3) That the minimum percentage on basic rates should be, 
subject to district settlements on hours and working conditions, 
not less than the equivalent of 20 per cent ‘on standard rates. 

(4) That the subsistence wage to be paid to low-paid day 
wage men should be settled by arbitration in the district in the 
event of failure of the two sides to agree. 

Colliery Guardian, November 12, 1926, p. 1055. 
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had preceded, rejected by the miners. Other pro- 
posals then followed, but they received the approval 
of neither the miners nor the owners.’ 
Meanwhile the miners of Nottinghamshire had 
independently negotiated a district agreement under 
which they agreed to return to work on a seven and 
one-half hour basis. In the other districts the men 
were going back to the pits in increasingly large 
numbers, some 400,000 men being at work by late 
November. In despair a delegate conference of the 
Miners’ Federation recommended that all districts 
open negotiations with the owners with the proviso 
that the terms agreed upon in each district be sub- 
mitted to a further national conference for approval. 
When the delegate conference reassembled the fol- 
lowing week it was informed that a settlement had 
been made in Scotland on the basis of an eight-hour 
day, and that in Northumberland, too, an agreement 
had been reached. The Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, it was now evident, was unable 
further to control the situation. The stoppage was 
virtually over. It remained for the individual dis- 
tricts to secure the best terms possible.”° 

57 The later proposals provided for a supervisory tribunal to 
which the miners could appeal. The owners were opposed to 
anything that savored of compulsory arbitration. Some of them 
went so far as to intimate that if a national tribunal were set up 
to which the workers could appeal the local owners’ associations 
would refuse to make district or even pit agreements with their 
laborers. That is to say, work would be allowed only on a basis 
of day to day agreements. London Times, September 29, 1926. 

58 “All the agreements received contain provisions for main- 
taining wages in relation to the total proceeds, calculated by 
periodical ascertainments, and provision is also made for a min- 
imum percentage to be paid on basis rates, below which wages 


are not to fall, and for the payment of a subsistence wage. A 
percentage substantially higher than the new minimum has in 
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VII. THE COST OF THE STRUGGLE 


Resolved with religious determination to accept no 
increase in their working hours and bent upon main- 
taining intact their national organization, the min- 
ers, urged on by their leaders, had remained away 
from the pits for almost seven months. They had 
suffered the deprivations incident to so long an 
industrial struggle. Chaos had reigned in British 
industry. The production of pig iron which had 
averaged over 500,000 tons per month in the period 
before the strike had fallen to about 13,000 tons in 
the autumn;°’ railway traffic had decreased by 
approximately 700,000,000 ton-miles per month or 
about 50 per cent as compared with the previous 


most cases been fixed for periods of varying lengths, after which 
wages are to be determined by the proceeds, as laid down in the 
agreements. 

“The agreements made in Scotland, South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire and Cheshire, are for three 
years, to be terminated after that time by one or two months’ 
notice from either side. The term is five years in Nottingham 
and Derby, four years in Cannock Chase, two years in North- 
umberland, and one year in Durham. 

“The eight-hour shift is to apply to underground workers in 
Scotland, Northumberland and Durham (except for hewers, who 
now work seven-and-one-half-hour shifts in these two counties). 
South Wales and Monmouthshire (except on Saturdays, when 
seven are to be worked), Cannock Chase (except on Saturdays, 
when five and one-half hours are to be worked), and Lancashire 
and Cheshire (except for a six-hour Saturday) ; in Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire and North Derbyshire the shift is to be seven 
and one-half hours. As regards surface workers, the hours are 
to be forty-nine per week in most cases; but in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire they are to be forty-eight and in Cannock 
Chase forty-eight and one-quarter; in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
there is to be an hour’s increase on the pre-stoppage time of work 
people manipulating coal; and in Nottinghamshire and North 
Derbyshire there is to be a thirty minutes’ increase in the case 
of the same class.” The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. 34, 
December, 1926, p. 434. 

5° The Manchester Guardian Commercial, Vol. 18, No. 336 
(1926), p. 625. 
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summer; °° departures of laden ships had decreased 
by 12,000,000 tons, that is, by 40 per cent; and the 
unemployed outside of the coal industry had been 
augmented by over 250,000.°* To keep British 
industry going over 20,000,000 °* tons of coal had 
been brought in from abroad at a cost of $215,000,- 
000 °* and the excess of imports which for the 
same period of 1925 amounted to $1,510,000,- 
000 had grown to $1,820,000,000.°* The stoppage 
had cost Great Britain well over $1,000,000,000.°* 
Yet in spite of all this the miners had been unable 
to secure their demands. Nor had they been able to 
depose the leaders of the coal owners who had 
insisted on district negotiations and the disrupting 
of the Miners’ Federation. The owners, in spite of 
their “stupidity” °° had emerged victorious—even 
though the victory was essentially Pyrrhic. At a 
tremendous cost to themselves and to the rest of the 
nation they had succeeded in making impotent as a 


we aie Economist, Vol. 103, No. 4344, 1926, Monthly Supple- 
ment, 40. 

o* iy of Labour Gazette, Vol. 34, No. 12, 

®2 “Commercial History of 1926, ive Economist, eee. 12, 1927, 

. 50. 
eras Ibid. 

®4 Tbid., Vol. 103, No. 4344, Monthly Supplement (1926), 

°5 Professor A. L. Bowley has estimated the direct cost of Ae 
strike at £116,000,000, an amount equal to 4% per cent of the 
national income. This figure does not include the indirect losses 
resulting from short-time employment and other indirect results 
of the stoppage. 

An estimate made by the Financial News, a London news- 
paper, places the cost of the strike at £3,000, 000 per day or about 
three-sevenths of the daily cost of the World War to Great 
Britain. An estimate of the probable loss published in the Heon- 
omist (Vol. 103, No. 4343, p. 852) runs up to £350,000,000 for the 
entire strike period. 

°° In the opinion of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister, the 
owners had acted with “stupidity and discourtesy” in their con- 
tinual refusal to meet with the government and the miners. 
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national bargaining unit the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain. 

The struggle is for the moment at an end. The 
miners returned to work under conditions far less 
favorable than those offered to them by the govern- 
ment seven months earlier. Their strategy had 
failed. Had they accepted the terms originally 
offered by the Cabinet, they would probably have 
been able at least to retain the seven-hour day. 
There would have been, moreover, a possibility of 
some improvement in the organization of the indus- 
try along the lines of the Royal Commission’s 
Report. Granted, as many insist, that the owners 
would have refused to accede to the government’s 
terms, the onus of prolonging the stoppage would 
not have been placed upon the shoulders of the min- 
ers. As it was, they lost the seven-hour day. With 
wages and hours varying from district to district, 
survival for the inefficient or uneconomic sections 
of the industry has become more a function of the 
owners’ bargaining ability and less the result of effi- 
cient management. 

The end of the stoppage brought immediate 
activity to the coal fields. Both domestic and for- 
elgn coal bins were empty and required replenish- 
ment. In the manufacturing trades the necessity of 
replacing depleted stocks stimulated production and 
made possible the retrieving of part of the losses 
entailed in the preceding seven months. Whether 
the stoppage has left a permanent mark upon 
the coal export trade it is difficult to predict. Some 
of the foreign markets have been captured by the 
German coal producers, and they refuse to relin- 
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quish their new customers without a struggle. 
Whether the seven-and-a-half or the eight-hour day 
will necessarily lead to lower production costs in an 
industry where labor chafes under the burden of 
longer hours and is disgruntled by the disruption of 
its national organization remains to be seen. To 
the miner the seven-hour day represents the fruits 
of years of striving; the national union the culmina- 
tion of generations of struggle. An armistice has 
been declared. When hostilities will begin again 
will be determined by the time required to reassem- 
ble the forces and refill the treasury of the Miners’ 
Federation. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ROOTS OF THE MALADY 


The importance of the crisis in the British coal 
mining industry lies not so much in the fact that it 
has wrought havoc in Great Britain as in the fact 
that it has brought into the open long-hidden forces 
which for more than a generation have been making 
increasingly difficult the industry’s position. The 
inability to cope with present conditions is not the 
result of recent developments alone. For 35 years 
forces had been operating to bring on the impasse 
in which the British coal industry now finds itself. 
Recent occurrences in other coal producing and coal 
consuming countries have perhaps hastened the 
event, but the probability is that a crisis would 
eventually have come even though the drift of 
recent events had been different. 

The prosperous condition of the coal trade in the 
years preceding the World War has already been 
sufficiently depicted. These had been years of high 
coal prices, comfortable profits, substantial wages. 
Likewise the post-war period had heen an exception- 
ally profitable one for the coal trade. Everything 
seemed to point to an era of continued growth and 
prosperity. Yet this very prosperity was weaving a 
tangled web in which the industry was later to be 
inextricably caught. 
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Although the industry had for some years been 
grappling with increasingly difficult natural condi- 
tions, the accumulating problems which it was soon 
to face gave little concern to those engaged in the 
production of coal. The growing industrialization of 
Europe had brought an increase in the value of coal, 
and hence the true condition of Great Britain’s coal 
industry was concealed by its increasing profitable- 
ness. The output of 1918, which represented a gain 
of 26 per cent over the average production of the 
highly profitable five years 1899 to 1903,° had 
increased in value by over 47 per cent.” An output 
which had grown one-fourth in size had, in other 
words, increased one-half in value. 

Under such conditions little thought was given to 
the prevailing undercurrents. The British coal 
industry, like all other competitive enterprise, was 
little accustomed, prior to the present decade, to take 
heed of the forces that were to determine its future. 
This was particularly true in times of prosperity 
when business was too much occupied in taking 
advantage of the immediate situation to give atten- 
tion to the tendencies shaping conditions for the 
days to follow. Although the coal trade had its 
occasional depressions, its history was on the whole 
one of continued growth and good profits.* With a 


*In terms of profits per ton the average for these five years 
was the highest in the industry’s history. 

* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report 
Vol. III, p. 3. 

*“There have of course been depressions before, but if you 
look back at the old depressions and see their effect it is some- 
thing very different. There was a severe depression, as you know 
in 1886; everybody was very alarmed; there was a Royal Com- 
mission on the depression in trade. If you look up the figures to 
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growing margin between the cost and the value of 
its product the pre-war coal industry went merrily 
along, confident of its future. The increasing output 
was considered sufficient evidence of the efficiency 
and success of the industry and justified the owners’ 
belief that prosperity would continue. And, to be 
sure, the addition of 62,000,000 tons to the output of 
the industry during the first 13 years of the present 
century was no mean achievement. 

This growing output was, however, being produced 
at steadily increasing costs. And it was these rising 
costs which lay in considerable measure at the roots 
of the recent impasse. Waning resources, the short- 
ening of the working day, and gradually increasing 
wages had been steadily forcing production costs to 
higher and higher levels. But so long as the demand 
for the industry’s product was such that “the coal 
owner only had to reckon his cost, add a reasonable 
profit and sell his coal’ * the pressure of increasing 


see what its effect was on the Coal Mining Industry you find that 
in 1885 the output of coal was 159,000,000 tons; it dropped to 
157,000,000 tons in 1886, the year of the depression; and then it 
recovered again to 162,000,000 in 1887. Exports show very much 
the same sort of variation. They were 22,700,000 tons in 1885; 
they dropped to 22,100,000 tons in 1886, and they rose again to 
23,200,000 tons in 1887. The same thing happened in the depres- 
sion of 1893. The total production of coal in 1892 was 181,800,000 
tons; it dropped in 1893 to 164,000,000 tons, largely owing to the 
big dispute there was in the industry that year, but it recovered 
again in 1894 to 188,278,000 tons, well above the 1892 figure. 
Exports show the same thing: they dropped by rather under 
2,000,000 tons in 1893 and recovered in 1894 to 2,000,000 tons 
higher than the 1892 figure. From that it is clear that what is 
happening now is something entirely different. I do not know 
whether it is different in kind, but it is certainly very different 
in degree from anything that has ever happened to the Coal 
Industry before.” Gowers, E. A., Royal Commission on the 
Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, First Day, p. 18. 
* Colliery Guardian, February 4, 1927, p. 274. 
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costs presented no problem to the British coal indus- 
try. There was no immediate necessity for keeping 
the mining plant up to the best current standards. 
There was no need to offset the disappearance of the 
better coal seams by the adoption of modern tech- 
nique. As a result the standards of efficiency in the 
British mines failed to keep pace with the best 
engineering practices. And when, finally, abnor- 
mally favorable conditions disappeared in Great 
Britain’s markets her coal industry found itself 
unable to adjust to new conditions. When prices 
collapsed there were only three alternatives imme- 
diately available; these were bankruptcy, wage cuts, 
and government subsidy. 

In order to understand the events which led up to 
the British coal debacle it will be necessary to ana- 
lyze the forces which brought the mining industry 
to the verge of bankruptcy. Such an analysis will 
be the aim of this chapter. Declining productivity 
and rising labor costs will be its ruling themes. 
Attention will accordingly be focussed upon waning 
resources and shorter hours with a view to measuring 
their influence upon the industry’s output. Inas- 
much as a backward mining technique made it diffi- 
cult to mitigate at the crucial moment the burdens 
brought about by these factors, an appraisal of cur- 
rent mining practices must also find a place in the 
discussion. And, finally, since it was the decline in 
the demand for the industry’s product which was 
the immediate occasion of the crisis, the analysis 
calls for a brief survey of the market conditions. 
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I. THE DECLINING OUTPUT 

Great Britain’s mines are old. Many of her coal 
fields have been worked commercially for several 
centuries. More than half of the total labor force 
of the entire industry is mining coal in workings that 
have passed the half century mark. There are active 
today 40 pits, each employing over 600 men, which 
were in operation when the American Union com- 
prised but 15 states; and over 78,000 miners are 
today working in mines that are over 100 years old.” 
Even the largest of Great Britain’s mines would be 
considered old in terms of American standards. The 
22 largest operations, each of which employs over 
3,000 men, have an average age of 38 years, while 
the eleven pits that come second in terms of size— 
employing from 2,750 to 3,000 workers each—aver- 
age 56 years. Taking all of the larger mines of the 
country together, that is, those with over 500 men 
on the payrolls, one gets an average age of 51 years.” 

Under conditions such as these it is but natural 
that the cost of mining should go steadily upward. 
Coal is a waning resource and during the long life of 
the British collieries the better and more easily won 
reserves have been worked out. Deeper and thinner 
seams have had to be attacked. The tendency has 
been to go deeper to find a thicker seam or occasion- 
ally upward to work a thinner seam previously neg- 
lected.” Consequently, pumping has become more 
and more costly; timbering has become more diffi- 
cult and expensive; the problems of ventilation have 

5 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 


» D. a 
" Ibid., Vol. I, p. 123. 
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become more acute; and the maintenance of under- 
eround transportation (haulage) more complicated 
and costly. 


1. WANING RESOURCES 

The proportion of coal coming from shallow seams 
is steadily decreasing. The percentage coming from 
depths of less than 1,500 feet has fallen from 81 to 
77 during the past 12 years.° About one-half of 
the coal mined today comes from seams that le one- 
sixth of a mile or more below the surface; 60,000,000 
tons, about 23 per cent, comes from depths of more 
than 1,500 feet; and some 1,500,000 tons comes 
from depths as great as 3,000 feet.” In the future 
there will be pressure to resort to yet deeper 
workings. 

To grasp the real significance of these facts one 
must contrast them with conditions in the United 
States where the depth of the average shaft is but 
260 feet, or less than one-third of that in Great 
Britain. Indeed, virtually no American coal is 
raised from seams that lie 1,000 feet beneath the sur- 
face, the depth from which about one-half of Great 
Britain’s coal now comes. 

With the increased depth of working has come a 
decline in the output of coal from thick seams.*° 
Hach year sees more of the British output coming 
from thinner seams. The 55 per cent of the coal 
which in 1913 came from seams four feet and more 

21btd a pileos 

elbows Vole tipo Ss. 

*° In South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, to be sure, a large 
part of the output comes from fairly thick seams which lie at 
relatively great distances below the surface. The mining of these 


Seams involves an immense outlay and therefore requires a scale 
of operation much larger than that which usually prevails. 
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in thickness had decreased to less than 51 per cent 
in 1924.** More than one-fifth of the output in the 
latter year came from seams 36 inches or less in 
height,** seams that are rarely considered commer- 
cially workable in the bituminous fields of America. 
Indeed the average thickness of bituminous seams 
worked in the United States is 64 inches, and over 
40 per cent of the American output comes from 
seams which are at least six feet thick. British 
seams of this general character accounted for but 
27 per cent of the 1924 output, and only 10 per cent 
came from seams that were actually more than six 
feet thick.** 

The pressure toward deeper and thinner seams has 
for several decades seriously affected the output of 
the British miner. Even in the halcyon days prior 
to 1913 the effects of this pressure were evident to 


11 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 128. 

+? Tord., Vol. Il, p, 184. 

+8 Tbid., p. 184. 

One may object, to be sure, that conditions in the American 
coal fields have little bearing upon the immediate situation in 
Great Britain or upon the future of the British coal trade. The 
real danger at the moment, it may be argued, is the competition 
of her Continental neighbors. And there is Justification in such 
objection, for the cost of transportation to the seaboard that 
must be borne by American coal, as well as cost of shipping 
greacer distances to overseas markets, absorbs the differential in 
costs between the two countries. The average cost of hauling 
coal from mine to port in the United States is $2.75 as compared 
to about 50 cents in Great Britain. It has been estimated that 
Great Britain has an advantage over the United States in shipping 
costs even to Canada. Actual transportation costs from the Brit- 
ish mines to the St. Lawrence ports are estimated to be as much 
as 75 cents less than from American mines. In the future, how- 
ever, the growing tendency toward increasing costs in Great 
Britain will tend more and more to offset her advantages of 
location and she may have to contend with American coal to a 
larger extent than she does at present. See T'he Statist, Vol. 108, 


No. 2545, p. 1037. 
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the careful observer. They could be seen in the grow- 
ing costs that had to be borne by the increasing pro- 
duction of the industry. The increase of the annual 
output by 62,000,000 tons during the first 13 years 
of the present century had necessitated the employ- 
ment of 346,000 additional laborers ** and this, in 
terms of labor productivity, meant that it required 
an increase of 45 per cent in the number of workers 
to get a 27 per cent increase in output. The indus- 
try, in other words, had been working in a state of 
decreasing returns, and every additional increment 
of coal had meant a more than proportionate increase 
in the consumption of labor power. 

This fall in output was the continuation of a 
tendency that had prevailed since the end of the 
eighties. The tendency had been well established 
when the eight-hour law was enacted in 1908 and 
this in spite of the fact that there had been little or 
no change in the hours of work in the 80 years pre- 
ceding.** .The eight-hour act which reduced by 50 
minutes the working day of all underground workers, 
other than hewers, did, to be sure, bring an addi- 
tional decline in output, but its effect was primarily 
that of augmenting the prevailing drift. The decrease 
‘In production per man continued even after the 
shorter working shift was well established, and the 
succeeding years saw the output per worker go stead- 
ily downward. By 1913 the annual production per 
man had fallen to 59 tons less than the average for 
the decade ending 1888. 


** Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. Ill, p. 3. 
ree Rowe, J. W. F., Wages in the Coal Industry, p. 115, London, 
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AveRAGE ANNUAL CoaL Propuction PER Person EMPLOYED, 
; 1875-1925 * 
TOMS PER PERSON TONS PER PERSC 


(2) 0 
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* Sources of data: for 1875-1912, Report of Coal Industry Com- 
mission, Vol. III, p. 123, 1919; and for 1913-1925, Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Vol. III, p. 3. 


Meanwhile, the production of the German, 
French, and Belgian miner remained virtually un- 
changed. The American miner during this period 
was increasing his output at a rate hitherto 
unknown. In contrast to the fall of 62 tons from 
the peak annual production per worker in Great 
Britain there had been a decrease of but 13 tons in 
Germany and France, and 15 tons in Belgium. The 
American miner had actually increased kis yearly 
output by 100 tons." The German miners who, 50 
years ago, had been individually producing but 

16 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 127. The peak period of production per worker in 


Great Britain and Germany was the five years 1884-1888. In 
France and Belgium the peak period came ten years later, 1894- 


1898. 
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three-fourths as much coal as the British, were 
already on a par with the latter in the years 1909- 
1913; today they surpass them. 

This tendency toward decreasing output cannot 
rightfully be attributed to any particular change in 
either the caliber or the attitude of the British min- 
ers or coal owners. The conditions under which the 
miner works “are such as to make deliberate restric- 
tion of output exceedingly unlikely.” Impartial 
investigation has found no basis “for any general 
charge of ‘ca’canny’ against the men directly con- 
cerned with output.” ** The miners, to be sure, 
were for the most part responsible for limiting the 
hours underground to eight per day and are thus in 
a measure responsible for the fall in output. Yet 
the very urgency of their demand for an eight-hour 
day was itself in part a result of the same forces that 
were causing the steady decline in output. Age had 
been changing physical conditions in the British 
mines in such ways as to make more difficult the 


*7 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 120. 

As against the opinion expressed by individual owners and 
others, it is significant to note that among the numerous charges 
made against the miners by the Mining Association there was no 
charge of “ca’canny.” The Royal Commission of 1925 found 
no evidences of a deliberate restriction of output and in its report 
it specifically states that “one does not find any evidence that 
persons working at the coal face restrict their output when they 
are at work.” See Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 120. This same opinion is held by Sir 
Richard Redmayne, formerly His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Mines and now a consulting mining engineer. When asked dur- 
ing examination by the Royal Commission whether in his opinion 
“there is generally among the miners a spirit of deliberate limita- 
tion of output, of working less than they could,” he replied: “I 
honestly do not think that there is any organized restriction of 
output among the miners.” Jbid., Minutes of Evidence, Fifth 
Day, p. 158. 
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production of the required tonnage. These same 
changes were also making more arduous the work 
of the miner and the demand for the shorter working 
day was to a certain extent a recognition of their 
influence. It represented in part an attempt by the 
miner to secure relief from the growing difficulties 
with which he had to cope. 

Unchecked by sufficient advance in technique and 
organization, and augmented by a further decrease 
in working time due to the seven-hour law of 1919, 
the difficulties of production continued to increase 
after the coming of peace. Accordingly, the annual 
output per worker fell in 1924 to a level 40 tons below 
even that of 1913; and in 1925 it was down by 43 
tons. Indeed, the total production in 1924 was no 
larger than that of 1907, even though it represented 
the output of a labor force larger by 300,000 workers 
than that of the latter year."* In 1925, output was 
23,000,000 tons below that of 1907, and the number 
of laborers involved in its production was 160,000 
larger.° The position of the British coal industry in 
1925, in short, was such that it required seven men 
to do the work which twelve years before had been 
done by six. Or, in other words, a greatly increased 
number of workers were required to produce less 
coal, not only per head but also collectively. 

Another factor in the declining productivity of the 
British miner has been the increasing length of haul- 
age distances in the mines. As a pit grows older the 
mine face advances. With this advance comes an 
increase in the distance from the shaft to the area 


18 Tbid., Lee, W. A., Minutes of Evidence, Twelfth Day, p. 370. 
a oplOud. 
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in which the coal is cut. Each additional yard of 
advance means an additional yard in the haulage 
of coal from the face to the shaft. Five generations 
of working may mean two, three, and even four miles 
of travel for each ton of coal before it sees the light 
of day. It may also mean an equal amount of trudg- 
ing—in exceptional mines, riding—along the under- 
ground haulage roads each day before the miner 
gets to his working place and a similar journey after 
he finishes his day’s work. 

Such conditions have their effect upon the output 
of coal. They have taken tangible form in Great 
Britain in a steady decrease in the production of the 
men employed underground. More and more time 
is spent in traveling to and from the coal face. More 
energy is thus consumed in unproductive tasks. In- 
creasingly large numbers of workers are required 
both to get the coal from the face and to maintain 
the haulage facilities to the shaft. The average dis- 
tance from the shaft bottom to the face in the Brit- 
ish mines is very close to one mile.** Some 6,000 
miners have to travel more than two miles under- 
ground, usually on foot, before getting to their work- 
ing places. Such a procedure reauires in some 
instances as many as 60 and 70 minutes each way.”* 
If one were to average the time spent by the miner 
underground merely in traveling to the fave and 
back he would find that some 45 minutes of each day 
is consumed in this manner. Indeed there is no 
district in Great Britain where the average time so 
consumed is less than 33 minutes.”* 


eT bideavOleulemn: aces Vol. Tile p. 314. 
22 bid, Vol. III, p. 
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Longer haulage distances have meant more roof, 
road, and track to be kept in repair. Each year sees 
an increase in the proportion of the men used for 
maintenance work, and a growth in the relative 
amount of energy and attention given to work other 
than “coal getting.” In 1905 for each 58 men at the 
coal face there were 42 other men underground to 
maintain the roof and the haulage.** Twenty years 
later the output of 58 men at the face required the 
services of 57 “off-hand” men, 15 more than in 
1905.** 

This growing consumption of time and labor has 
had very significant effects upon the output of the 
workers who are employed underground. From the 
eighties of last century onward there has been a 
marked decline in the underground miner’s output. 
His average annual production of 394 tons for 
the five years ending 1883 fell to 357 tons in the 
decade following. By 1913, a most active year 
in the coal trade, it had fallen to 322 tons, and, 
with but two exceptions, it has remained below 
that figure ever since. Indeed, the average output 


28 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 118. These so-called “off-hand” workers lay 
the track, keep roads in repair, keep the roof on haulage ways in 
safe condition, and do sundry other things that have to do with 
getting the coal from the face to the shaft bottom. 

24 Tn the bituminous field of the United States the ratio of men 
employed at the coal face to others underground is 61.4 to 24.4. 
Although this difference between the United States and Great 
Britain is partly accounted for by the fact that the proportion 
necessarily varies with the duties of the men at the face, that is, 
in some mines the men at the face perform auxiliary work such 
as timbering while in others this work is done by laborers specially 
detailed for the purpose, the principal cause of the diversity is the 
greater natural difficulties that prevail in the British_mines. 
Tryon, F. G., and Schoenfeld, M. H., “Comparison of Physical 
Conditions in British and American Coal Mines,” Reprint from 
Coal and Coal Trade Journal, 1926, p. 8. 
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in 1925 was even 16 per cent smaller than that of 
1913 and averaged but 271 tons.”° 


Averacp ANNuAL Coau Propuction PER UNDERGROUND WORKER, 
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* Sources of data: for 1875-1912, Report of Coal Industry Com- 
mission, Vol. III, p. 128, 1919; and for 1913-1925, Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Vol. III, p. 3. 


*° Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vols Tis pn 3: 

The annual production of the underground worker is, to be 
sure, in large part a function of the regularity of his employment. 
One cannot without measuring the volume of employment make 
any valid comparison between any two single years. The fact 
remains, however, that the trend of production since the eighties 
has been steadily ‘downward (see chart above). Indeed, an exami- 
nation of the first eighteen years of the present century shows 
that the lowest annual output per man underground occurred 
during those years in which the industry worked the largest 
number of days. 

Other evidences of the fact that the decrease in the annual 
production of the underground worker is due to factors other than 
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2, THE SHORTER WORKING DAY 

Some part of the decline in output is to be 
explained by the shortening of working hours in the 
British mines. Just how far the restriction of work- 
ing time to seven hours is responsible for the decline 
is, however, a matter in dispute. One thing is cer- 
tain, however; the changes in working time do not 
account for the larger proportion of the decreased 
production per man. The more important factor 
has been the growing age of the industry, a factor 
which becomes particularly evident when one con- 
siders the trend of production in the individual dis- 
tricts. 

The tendency toward falling output was well 
marked in the older districts even before the Eight- 
Hour Law of 1908 cut some 50 minutes from the 
miner’s working day. In Durham, where coal has 
been worked for almost 1,000 years, and where the 
upper seams are approaching exhaustion,*’ the 
decrease in the annual production per worker under- 
ground between the years 1889 and 1907—two years 


the volume of employment can be secured from a perusal of his 
daily output. From data available for the years 1901-1918 one 
finds that during the first five years of the present century the 
underground workers produced about 1.5 tons per day. (Tons 
of 2,000 pounds. Tonnage figures used throughout are metric 
tons of 2,240 pounds unless otherwise stated.) Their output in 
1901 was 1.50 tons and reached a maximum of 1.55 in 1905. 
After the latter year there was an almost uninterrupted decline, 
and in 1913, the banner year of Great Britain’s coal industry, their 
production averaged but 1.28 tons. (See Adams, W. W., “A 
Miner’s Yearly and Daily Output of Coal,’ U. 8. Bureau_of 
Mines, Reports of Investigations, July, 1920, pp. 4 and 9.) By 
1918 it had fallen to 1.119, and evidences show no improvement 
for 1925. (See Gowers, E. A., Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, First Day, p. 8.) 

26 Rowe, J. W. F., Wages in the Coal Industry. London, 1923, 
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ToNNAGE oF CoaL RAISED PER YEAR PER PERSON UNDERGROUND 
In SeLectep Districts, 1889-1913 * 
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* Source of data: Report of Coal Industry Commission (1919), 
Vol. Ill, p. 128. 
in which the coal industry was working more or 
less at capacity—approximated 89 tons. During the 
same period the production of the underground 
workers employed in the neighboring county of 
Northumberland fell by 44 tons. And in Lanca- 
shire, where few new pits have been sunk during the 
present century and where production now comes 
largely from extensions in pits that operated in the 
eighties, the production of the underground worker 
decreased by 31 tons. A similar tendency toward 
declining output underground prevailed in other old 
and smaller districts, the outstanding examples being 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire where the decline 
was 99 tons per man per year.” 

In contrast to these fields are the newer fields of 
Yorkshire and South Wales where the past genera- 
tion has witnessed the opening of many new pits 
and the exploitation of new seams. These districts 
have more than doubled their output since 1889 and 
together they account for over 36 per cent of Great 


** Coal Industry Commission, Report, Vol. III, p. 122 (1919). 
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Tonnace or Coat RAISED PER YEAR PER Person UNDERGROUND 
IN SexLectep Districts, 1889-1913 * 
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“* Source © si Report of Coal Industry Commission (1919), 
Vol. III, p. 
Britain’s coal cient Although the growth of 
output in these two districts was accompanied by 
some fall in the average output of the miners who 
work underground, the decline was not nearly so 
great as that which prevailed in the older fields. 
Between the years 1889 and 1907 the decline in 
South Wales amounted to 20 tons per man; that is 
to say, the decrease was less than one-fourth of that 
which occurred in Durham and less than one-half 
of that in Northumberland. In Yorkshire the 
decline in output was 24 tons. Smaller fields like 
Derbyshire with many relatively new pits experi- 
enced an actual increase of 14 tons per man, while 
in Leicestershire, a fast-growing district, the increase 
in the output of the underground miners amounted 
to some 21 tons per year.** (See chart above.) 

After the reduction of hours in 1908 the contrast 
between the older and the newer fields became even 
more exaggerated. By 1913 the fall in output in 
Durham had been augmented by an additional 63 


*8 Tbid., p. 122. 
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tons; to the decline in Lancashire had been added 
39 tons. Northumberland experienced a further loss 
of 45 tons; Staffordshire and Worcestershire an addi- 
tional loss of 62 tons. In the newer fields, on the 
other hand, Yorkshire experienced an additional 
decrease of but 13 tons, and South Wales of but 23 
tons. In Derbyshire the loss was 34 tons; in Leices- 
tershire, one ton.”° 

The effect of the shorter working day was appar- 
ently much more serious in the older fields where, 
because of the disappearance of the better resources, 
the output of the underground labor force had in 
many of the pits already approached the limits of 
capacity. When the hours of labor were restricted 
many of the older collieries, some with a limited 
amount of coal and others with out-of-date shafts 
and haulage ways, found their existing equipment 
unequal to the demands of the new situation. Con- 
sequently their only alternative was the employment 
of more human energy with a resultant increase in 
labor costs. 


II. THE BURDEN OF INCREASING WAGES 

The physical changes wrought in the mines of 
Great Britain and the shortening of the working 
day affected the cost of coal mining to so large a 
degree that the industry could no longer meet com- 
petition in overseas markets. Undoubtedly, some 
of this competition could have been met, if those in 
charge of the industry had recognized the effects of 
the changes and made provision to counteract 
them. But it is also true that if labor had been 


willing, in view of the situation, to undergo certain 
SON Gh, 0, LAP 
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sacrifices some partial temporary relief might have 
been obtained. Though the annual output per man 
was falling, the fact is that in terms of hourly pro- 
duction per man at the face it was actually increas- 
ing,*’ and a wage adjustment might have gone some 
little way toward overcoming the increasing costs. 
But from neither of these sources did help come. 
The economic drive which modern industry accepts 
as the primary stimulus to technological progress 
did not avail to force upon the owners any radical 
improvements in their industry. And labor, at the 
very moment when the tide of prosperity was turn- 
ing, insisted upon and secured a wage increase. 
The wage agreement of 1924 saddled upon the 
coal industry a new burden which seriously inter- 
fered with its ability to carry on. As has already 
been shown, the spring of 1924 witnessed a decline 
in export prices,** a decline which in a short while 
made very serious the predicament of many of the 
mining districts. Before the summer was under 
way the two important districts of South Wales 
and Lancashire as well as the majority of the smaller 
districts found it difficult to pay even the prevailing 
minimum wage rates as fixed in the agreement of 
8° When measured in terms of the 1905 output the production 
of the men at the face shows an actual increase. Between 1905 
and 1924 there were two statutory restrictions of hours, one in 
1909 and one in 1919. These restrictions cut down the working 
time per face worker by approximately 18 per cent. During this 
same period, however, the face worker’s output decreased by but 
15 per cent, leaving a net increase in the actual output per hour 
at the face. This increase in output was, however, more than 
offset by the fall in the production of the other workers below 
ground. Though the average time underground for all workers 


decreased by 17 per cent the average output fell by more than 
20 per cent. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 


Report, Vol. I, pp. 119 and 266. 
51 See p. 58. 
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1921. Despite this fact, however, the miners forced 
upon the industry a 10 per cent increase in mini- 
mum rates.” Consequently the mines which were 
already operating at a loss found their operating 
costs materially increased, while those which had 
been operating on the margin of profitability found 
themselves producing their product at a deficit. 
Within a few months of the signing of the new wage 
agreement all the districts, except the Eastern 
Division and the unimportant Radstock area in 
Somerset, were in financial difficulties. By July, 
1925, “the Eastern Division fell into line; every- 
where the minimum wage had taken the place of 
the economic wage.” °° 

The various districts had reached the point where 
they were no longer self-sustaining. The wages paid 
to the miners during the last half of 1925 were in 
excess of what a large part of the industry could 
economically pay. That the low earnings of the 
miners lent much justification to their insistence 
upon a wage increase in 1924 cannot be questioned. ** 
Subsequent events, however, proved that their 
demand could not have been made at a more inop- 
portune time. Coming when it did, it made doubly 
difficult the already precarious position of the 
industry. 

The miners had been instrumental also in increas: 
ing the cost of coal along lines other than wages. 
For decades they had been active in securing legisla- 
tive and administrative regulation of coal mining 


8° This increase, although agreed upon in the early summer, 
was retroactive to the first of “May 


Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report. 
Vol. I, p. 147. 
34 See p. 145, footnote 38. 
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—regulation which had resulted in increasing the 
costs of the industry. Among their accomplishments 
were the shorter working day, the effects of which 
have been discussed, the elimination of the dangers 
of the pit, and payment of compensation to the 
injured. 

Safety regulations which require the setting of 
timber at intervals of four feet and prchibit the use 
of electrical equipment such as the trolley locomo- 
tive add significantly to costs. Workmen’s compen- 
sation which adds over $15,000,000 a year, or as 
much as $12 per miner employer, to the overhead 
of the industry means six cents for each ton of coal 
produced.** These factors, to be sure, mean phys- 
ical and financial protection to the worker. And 
they have made the coal industry of Great Britain 
the safest in the world. In 50 years the deaths from 
accidents in Great Britain’s mines have fallen from 
2.57 pe: thousand men underground to 1.13 per 
thousand.** Surely this is a record to be proud of, 
particularly when compared to the fatal accident 
rates of 2.9 per thousand in the bituminous and 3.11 
in the anthracite industry of America.*’ Likewise, 
the granting of accident compensation benefits 
which run up to 75 per cent of a worker’s income is 
a step in social progress which might well be emu- 
lated in other countries. 

This emphasis on human values has come about 
primarily because of the miner’s activity. And who 
would deny that his health and safety have a claim 
to attention equal at least to any financial consid- 


85 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. oi 

es Ibid., 

= 1bid., Vol. “Tr, p. 243. 
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eration? Yet, one must not overlook the fact that 
safety and welfare laws have imposed upon the coal 
industry a considerable financial burden, and that 
they are a factor—although a small one—respon- 
sible for the difficulty in which coal mining now 
finds itself. 

In spite, however, of its successes along the lines 
of wages, hours, and safety, labor felt itself in no 
position to make any sacrifices in the moment of the 
industry’s need. Nor was it in a mood for making a 
generous gesture. The rank and file were genuinely 
dissatisfied with many of the conditions of their 
daily life and, urged on by their leaders, they 
refused, under the prevailing conditions, to con- 
sider the question of a wage revision. Although the 
miners’ wages per shift had increased in about the 
same proportion as the cost of living since the five 
year period preceding 1914, their actual earnings, 
because of irregularity of employment, were appre- 
ciably below the pre-war level.** To be sure, the 
miners were receiving a daily wage rate as high as 
that paid to laborers in other industries. But their 
concern was with their total “real” earnings which 
frequently fell far short of those earned in the years 
preceding the war. They were dissatisfied on this 


$8 A Court of Inquiry, appointed by the Ministry of Labor in 
1924 to consider the question of wages in the coal industry, con- 
cluded that even during the prosperous period of 1923 and early 
1924 the wages paid to day-workers were substantially less than 
the equivalent of their pre-war earnings. The same was true, 
they found, in regard to piece workers in certain collieries. 
Report by a Court of Inquiry Concerning the Wage Position in 
the Coal Mining Industry, 1924, Cmd. 2129, pp. 14-15. 

A further inquiry made by a board appointed in July, 1925, 
came to the same conclusion as regards wages, even as increased 
by the agreement of 1924. Report by a Court of Inquwry Con- 
cerning the Coal Mining Industry Dispute, 1925, Cmd. 2478, p. 14. 
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account and saw no reason why they should allow 
their incomes to be further curtailed by a lowering 
of the wage rate. 

The miners felt also that they were at times being 
cheated out of part of the little that they actually 
did earn. Many of the colleries are “captive” mines, 
that is, owned by other industrial organizations; 
many are affiliated with coking and sales undertak- 
ings.** Since wages are determined in part by the 
price obtained for a colliery’s product, the miners 
have frequently felt that they were being deprived 
of a share of their just earnings by “transfer 
prices” *® which charged coal to these affiliated 
organizations at prices lower than the market 
justified. They were unable to prove the exist- 
ence of any deliberate fraud, but since they had 
repeatedly been refused the right to examine the 
books of the individual collieries ** they believed 
that they were not securing the full fruits of their 
labor. 

And, finally, they asked why they should accept 
lower wages when the industry had _ sufficient 
resources to pay out each year in royalties an amount 
which was equal to two shillings (50 cents) per week 
for every miner employed. They resented this 
charge upon their earnings for the advantage of 
individuals who gave in return “neither work nor 

39° Tn some districts more than a third of the total output, goes 
to associated undertakings. Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 138. 

4° See p. 74, footnote 16. 

41 The colliery accounts are examined by accountants who rep- 
resent the miners as well as the owners and in this way a check 
is kept on transfer prices. But the accountants are prohibited 
from revealing to the miners anything other than a combined 


statement for an entire district. Such a statement does not show 
the prices received by any single colliery for its product. 
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enterprise” and they refused to make any sacrifice 
until royalties were eliminated. 

Dissatisfaction with their conditions and the con- 
viction that their lot could be improved only through 
the nationalization of the mines made the miners 
unwilling to render aid to the industry when it 
reached an impasse. Had the industry taken advan- 
tage of modern technological possibilities, had it 
been efficiently organized, had it been treated as a 
unit in the national economy rather than as an 
uncodrdinated medley of individual undertakings 
each seeking its own ends, frequently at the expense 
of the others, it would never, in the miners’ opinion, 
have fallen into its present precarious condition.** 
And, indeed, there appears to be much truth in this 
contention. 


III. THE BACKWARD STATE OF MINING 
TECHNIQUE 

Modern technique and modern organization of 
the individual pits might have gone far toward over- 
coming the problem of costs in the British coal indus- 
try. It is true that Great Britain can boast of 
mines having the most modern machinery, but the 
fact remains that the larger portion of them are 
still employing an outworn technology. Not only 
are the machinery and haulage frequently out of 
date, but the general organization of many of the 
pits is of a character unfit to meet the needs of the 
present era. 

*?“You talk about the practical present. You were talking 
about the practical present six years ago as a reason for doing 
nothing, and by your inaction you have helped to bring the 
industry to the present situation.” Tawney, R. H., Royal Com- 


mission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Hvidence, 
Thirty Third Day, p. 26. 
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Although the coal cutting machine found its birth 
in Great Britain’s mines, its adoption has been so 
meager that but 19 per cent of the coal is today 
machine cut.** The coal cutting machines used in 
all the British mines number only about 7,000,** or 
less than one-third of the number used in the United 
States where some two-thirds of the bituminous 
coal is a machine-cut product. Natural conditions 
such as the cleavage of the coal, the nature of the 
roof, and the slope and pitch of the seams make it 
more difficult, to be sure, to use cutting machines in 
Great Britain than in the United States. And one 
should not perhaps look there for a development of 
machine mining comparable to that found in the 
United States. But in spite of the relatively unfav- 
orable physical conditions there is opportunity in 
Great Britain for the employment of much more 
machinery than in the past. The argument that 
natural conditions make impossible the employment 
of machine mining on a large scale is not a new one 
in the British coal industry. It prevailed in 1913 
when the industry was using 2,897 machines and 
producing 19,000,000 tons of machine-cut coal.** 
But when in the thinner seams of Scotland it became 
a question of survival, means were soon found which 
made the machine practicable. As a consequence 
the number of machines employed in Scotland grew 
from 867 to 1,628 in the eleven years ending 1924, 
and the percentage of machine-cut coal increased 
from 21.7 to 47.*° Likewise in the older districts, 


S-bvo., Vol. Ll, 
te eee Williams, a ieee: of Evidence, Thirty First Day, 


p. 29 
“© Tbid., Vol. III, p. 184. 
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Durham for example, natural difficulties were 
quickly overcome under the spur of economic neces- 
sity and in 1924, 1,142 cutting machines, or more 
than three times as many asin 1913, were being used. 
The same situation prevailed in other districts and, 
natural conditions notwithstanding, the number of 
cutting machines in Great Britain increased by 135 
per cent between 1913 and 1924, a growth which was 
much larger than that which took place in American 
mines.** 

The increased use of the cutting machine has been 
most marked in the thinner coal seams—which 
in many cases could not be commercially exploited 
if machinery were not used. These seams run from 
12 to 48 inches in thickness, and one-third to one- 
half of the coal of this general height is machine 
cut.** In the thicker seams, however, relatively few 
cutting machines are employed, and as the coal 
becomes thicker the proportion of the machine-cut 
product grows progressively smaller.** Indeed, the 
machine-cut tonnage coming from seams of over 60 
inches comprises but 10 per cent of the total so 
mined. Nor is it primarily the physical nature of 
the thicker seams that has caused this significant 
difference in the use of machines. Although many 
of the thicker seams lie at great depths where the 
overhead pressure is large, the roof and bottom con- 
ditions are not always worse in the thick seams 
than in the thin. Nor does thick coal lend itself 
less readily to machine cutting. In the American 


a bid., Williams, E., Minutes of Evidence, Thirty First Day, 


p. 29. 
| bid Vola Mapamless 
*° Ibid., Vol. III, p. 184. 
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coal mines the use of machinery is most general *° i 
the seams five to six feet thick. Kentucky, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Illinois, whose seams average 
well above 48 inches, undercut the greater part of 
their coal with machines. And it is in these same 
districts that the newer loading machines are being 
introduced. 
Use or Curtrna MacHINES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED STATES 
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Data for Great Britain, representing total output cut by 
machines, from Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Report, Vol. III, p. 184. / 

Data for United States, representing total output from mines 
two-thirds or more of whose product was cut by machines, com- 
puted from Table 12, Report of United States Coal Commission, 
Vol. III, p. 1890. 


5° Report of the United States Coal Commission, Vol. III, 
p. 1890. 
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The difference in the practice of the two countries 
can in large part be explained by the fact that the 
abnormal competition resulting from overcapacity 
in the American industry has forced the individual 
coal owner to adopt every possible means of lowering 
costs. Consequently he has been forced to adopt 
labor-saving machinery. And once machine meth- 
ods have been applied they have further increased 
the industry’s capacity and thereby exerted still 
greater pressure toward the additional employment 
of mechanical methods of mining. Consequently 
there has been a cumulative urge to the mechaniza- 
tion of mining. In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
machine mining has been applied primarily “to the 
exploitation of thin, hard seams which would other- 
wise not repay working.” °* In the thicker seams 
where coal is more easily mined, economic pressure 
has not until recently been sufficiently acute to 
cause the industry to make the capital outlay and 
undertake the physical reorganization necessary to 
the adoption of machines. It has not necessarily 
been a question of physical difficulties. These have 
frequently been and can again be overcome. Nor 
has labor presented any formidable obstacle to the 
manager who “seriously wishes to try machinery.” ** 
The essential factor has been the attitude of a large 
proportion of British owners who have seen no need 
for a change °* in their methods. The older ways 


°* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Violeiinpaml2zs 

CET Niahee 15s, LBPA 

°° It is of interest to note that as far back as 1901 the greater 
use of coal cutting machinery in the American mines was the 
subject of comment in the British mining fraternity. See Colliery 
Guardian, August 2, 1901, and later numbers for that year for a 
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were paying. Why not, then, leave well enough 
alone? If adjustments were necessary, they would 
come in due time. And the owners justified their 
policies by the conviction that it would be useless 
to push mechanization too rapidly. Despite the 
experience of other countries, they were convinced 
that “progress must necessarily be slow.” And this 
must be so if for no other reason than “the time 
taken to train the personnel in the operations neces- 
-sary for successful machine mining.” "* 

A goodly number of the British mines could also 
have profited immensely by improvements in their 
haulage systems. Indeed, antiquated haulage sys- 
tems have imperiled the advance of the mechanical 
cutter, whose success or failure is frequently depend- 
ent upon the speed with which the coal is sent to 
the tipple. Many a pit is employing haulage meth- 
ods generally discarded in the last century. Hun- 
dreds of them still employ old-fashioned methods of 
handling tubs at the shaft bottom which require 
that each tub be individually uncoupled and pushed 
some little distance by a boy before it reaches the 
cage. Secondary haulage, that is, conveying tubs 
from the working place to the sidings, is still in many 
cases accomplished by human brawn—hby boys called 
“putters” and “trammers.” Under certain conditions, 
to be sure, hand haulage is most economical, “but it 
seems unwarranted that hand haulage operations 
should be carried out over such distances as 660 
yards’—more than one-third of a mile. Nor is it 


valuable discussion of the use of coal cutting machinery in the 


two countries. } ; ; 
’4 Tbid., Minutes of Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 27. 
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generally economical to have men handling tubs for 
distances of 300 or 400 yards.°” When putters are 
not employed, the pony is still the main source of 
power for secondary haulage in the largest propor- 
tion of the pits." For the main haulage—transport- 
ing the tubs to the shaft—ropes kept in motion by 
steam, electrical or compressed air power are gen- 
erally used. But here, too, the pit pony has not yet 
been entirely replaced. Rope haulage, to be sure, 
is highly efficient where road gradients are heavy. 
But many a pit is working seams sufficiently flat to 
make the modern electric locomotive a workable 
proposition. Although there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the electrical regulations could safely be 
modified to permit of high tension transmission °* 
and the use of approved types of trolley locomotives 
in non-gaseous mines, this type of haulage, generally 
used in the United States, is virtually non-existent 
in Great Britain. 

Likewise the storage battery locomotive, which 
has been used so successfully in the gaseous mines 
of other countries, is hardly ever seen in the British 


PAM, MONG Mey 10 ate 

ee “There is evidence... that tub shortages have resulted 
from causes inherent to the employment of horses, which would 
have been avoided, and subsequently were avoided, by the use 
of mechanical haulage.” “Mechanical haulage is not necessarily 
the most economical under all circumstances, and there is evi- 
dence that horse haulage is being economically used over dis- 
tances normally best suited to mechanical havlage. On the other 
hand, there is evidence of the advancement of mechanical haulage 
facilities being too long deferred and the capacity margin of such 
facilities being too small to allow for interruptions in the haulage 
service.” Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Report, Vol. I, pp. 272-274. 

°7 Redmayne, Sir R. A. S., tbed., Minutes of Evidence, Fifth 
Day, p. 149. 
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mines. Indeed, until quite recently the storage bat- 
tery locomotives in all of Great Britain numbered 
but twelve.** Consequently, the haulage systems 
of the British pits usually lack the flexibility attain- 
able with the electric locomotive. And this in spite 
of the fact that the haulage system is the most vital 
factor in the organization of a pit. Faulty haulage, 
more than any other deficiency, interferes with the 
regularity of a colliery’s output. A derailment 
means tying up the entire haulage system and it is 
no rare thing with rope haulage to have every “tram”’ 
on the main road stopped because a single tub has 
left the track. 

Modernized haulage will necessitate, however, 
more than a mere change in methods of propulsion. 
Pigmy tubs of 300, 500, and 1,000 pound capacity 
will eventually have to be replaced by two, three 
and four ton ‘‘wagons.’’ °° These and modern elec- 
tric locomotives require in turn good roadways and 
heavy rails. They will require too the elimination 
of the small six-to-eight foot shafts with their small 
cages, light working loads, and antiquated or insuf- 
ficient winding equipment which limit the output of 
many an otherwise fairly efficient operation.” 


58 Annual Report of H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines for Year 
Ending 31 December, 1922, p. 47. 

59‘* With two 2-ton wagons, a single-decked cage brings up 
four tons of coal at a wind and no movement of the cage is 
needed to unload the wagons. For a smaller load with ten ewt. 
tubs, eight of them would be required and a cage with two or 
more decks, requiring more time for unloading the tubs and 
adding much to the dead weight to be lifted.’’? See Buhlman, 
A. F., and Redmayne, Sir R. re S., Colliery Working and Man- 

ent, London, 1925, p. 324. ; 
Bi Meticait, ce i ral Industry Commission, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, First Stage, Vol. I, p. 100, 1919. Mr. Mottram, one-time 
Divisional Inspector of Mines for the Yorkshire and North Mid- 
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There are districts today with outputs running 
into 1,000,000 tons a year where double winding 
shafts are virtually unknown, where adequate pump- 
ing facilities are the exception rather than the rule, 
and where antiquated hauling is all too frequent.”* 
Pits with haulage systems haphazardly organized, 
with tubs of varying size, with roads ill-kept, are 
everywhere to be seen. To find that the work at the 
face has been stopped and activity at the tipple dis- 
organized because of the failure to provide systemati- 
cally for the distribution of rails, timber, and other 
supplies to meet the expected needs of the miner is 
no rare discovery... Indeed only the exceptional 
mine has an underground transportation system with 
standaradized equipment which is so related to the 


land Division and later H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines, when 
examined by the Coal Industry Commission of 1919, testified that 
probably one-third of the collieries in his district had “modern, 
up-to-date plants,” that is, plants with efficient winding machines, 
shafts of considerable capacity, and cages holding a considerable 
number of men and admitting of rapid winding. It is of interest 
also to note that the first electrical winder in South Yorkshire was 
only installed as recently as 1924. Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, October 9, 1924, p. 421. 
°* Rowe, J. W. F., Wages in the Coal Industry, London, 1923, 
ode 
The coal industry today consumes some 16,000,000 tons of coal 
each year in the generation of power for winding, pumping, haul- 
ing, and ventilating purposes. “It is safe to say that the same 
power could be produced in a large modern station by one-fifth 
of this quantity of coal.”. Merz, C. H., Coal Industry Commission 
Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 15, p. 762, 1919. 

A prominent member of the engineering profession recently 
‘brought to the attention of the authors a small colliery which 
consumed each day one-third of its daily production of coal in 
the mere raising of its output from the shaft bottom to the tipple. 
This colliery was using a winding engine of a type long consid- 
ered antiquated. The colliery, incidentally, was closed down 
recently. 


*? Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. ITI, pp. 352-359. : 
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capacity of the pit °° as to make available, without 
unnecessary delay, at each working place the tubs 
necessary for the output of the miner.‘ 


** The planlessness of the haulage systems employed in coal 
mines has long been the subject of criticism by the engineering 
fraternities of every coal-producing country. That general haul- 
age conditions in the United States are frequently as bad as those 
of any other country is evidenced by recent investigations into 
the state of underground mine transportation. 

“Underground haulage is the circulation system of the mine. 
Upon the proper delivery of pit or mine cars to the miner depends 
his ability to do a good day’s work. Moreover the supply of coal 
to the tipple for shipment is also dependent upon the haulage. 
Though the general schemes of transportation and trackage are 
fairly well planned, in the actual operation of the mine the whole 
control of transportation is almost universally in the hands of the 
assistant foreman or face boss, or still oftener is handled at the 
will of the man driving a mule or a gathering locomotive. .. .” 

“Whether the problem is simple or not, as compared with that 
of the movement of material in other industries, underground 
haulage cannot be expected to run itself and this is practically 
the way in which the transportation in the majority of mines 
visited was being performed, notwithstanding the fact that these 
mines were among the best in the various regions studied. Gen- 
erally the foreman is not equipped by training to handle trans- 
portation systematically. Even when he has the training it is of 
but little use, for he cannot spare sufficient time from his other 
duties to direct haulage properly.” Report of the United States 
Coal Commission, Part III, 1925, pp. 1919-1920. (Italics are 
authors’.) 

See Hamilton, W. H., and Wright, H., The Case of Bitwminous 
Coal (Investigations in Industry and Labor, Institute of Eco- 
nomics, 1925), p. 111; Norman, Fred., “Standardization of Under- 
ground Transportation from the Standpoint of the Operator,” 
Coal Mine Management, August, 1923, pp. 56-57. 

64 “There is evidence: (1) that actual shortage in the number 
of tubs available existed in a few instances; (2) that tub short- 
ages have resulted from causes inherent to the employment of 
horses, which would have been avoided, and subsequently were 
avoided, by the use of mechanical haulage; (3) that the advance- 
ment of mechanical haulage appliances nearer to the coal face 
has resulted in a better supply of tubs; (4) that bad roads have 
hindered the proper transport of tubs to the face. . . . The owners 
contend that in most cases the workmen have other work to 
do which normally keeps them fully employed until empty tubs 
are available. There is evidence, however, that such is not always 


the fact. 
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Too many of the practices employed in the British 
mines belong to by-gone days. They have been 
relegated to the discard in the more advanced col- 
lieries of the country where organized planning and 
the installation of machinery have brought great 
economies in the consumption of labor. The econo- 
mies which might have been obtained from the appli- 
cation of modernized technique could not, to be sure, 
entirely have offset the rising production costs which 
followed on the trail of waning resources and increas- 
ing labor charges. When as much as two-thirds of 
an industry’s outlay consists of labor costs it is 
almost impossible to introduce means completely to 
offset wage increases. Moreover, the investment 
required to overcome the difficulties created by the 
disappearance of the better resources has been and 
still is far beyond the financial capacity of many an 
undertaking. Because of their age the moderniza- 
tion of many of the mines, is from a financial view- 
point, impracticable. The original layout of some 
mines makes them ill-adapted to change. The 
limited amount of coal left to be mined in others 
makes the adaptation to new conditions a financial 
burden greater than the benefits to be derived. Had 
outworn practices been eliminated in a larger pro- 
portion of the collieries, however, increasing produc- 
tion costs could have been offset to an appreciable 

“Tt is clear from the evidence that steps are not always taken 
to ensure a supply of empty tubs for all workmen at the com- 
mencement of the day shift; but that arrangements are made at 
some mines whereby the winding shafts are kept as near to their 
capacity limit as possible. This practice can conceivably, and 
does, result in a certain amount of temporary shortage, which, 
however, would not appear seriously to affect the total output.” 


Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, 
pp. 272-273, 
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extent. There are many instances, “in which a well- 
directed effort, made by experienced men, who com- 
manded sufficient financial resources, would succeed 
in placing the older mines on a different footing, and 
would give them a new lease on life.” °° 

Faced by changing physical conditions, the Brit- 
ish coal industry made but little attempt to fore- 
stall an increase in its production costs by technical 
changes.** Convinced that their mining equipment 
must be built for permanency,** the colliery owners 
continued to construct equipment that would last 
100 years and be obsolete in ten.°* The industry 
had flourished under the arrangements of the past, 
and the conviction that such difficulties as might 
arise would be but minor and temporary, fore- 
stalled any serious attempt to change those arrange- 
ments. 


®> Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 49. 

°® Tt is of interest to note that the American anthracite industry 
has for a generation been suffering from physical difficulties sim- 
ilar to those which have prevailed in the British mines. The 
better resources are being fast exploited, and the tendency toward 
declining output per worker has been well marked. The industry 
is definitely in the stage of decreasing returns. The industry has, 
however, seriously attacked the new difficulties which face it and 
by the improvement of its practices it has succeeded in keeping 
the output of its workers up to around two tons per day worked, 
as compared with 2.4 tons (net tons of 2,000 pounds) in 1900. 
That is to say, in spite of the more difficult working conditions 
the average tonnage per worker declined by only four-tenths of a 
ton per day. “Production of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 
and Beehive Coke,” Weekly Coal Report, Bureau of Mines, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, No. 508, April 7, 1927, p. 4. 

®°7 Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, First Stage, 
Vol. I, p. 234, 1919. 

®8 Tt is of interest to note that a managing director of a large 
colliery recently gloried in the fact that his colliery was seventy 
years old and still had machinery in operation which was installed 
when the pit was first opened. Colliery Guardian, Jan. 23, 1925, 

230. 


p. 
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IV. THE DISAPPEARING MARKET 

When difficulties appeared they proved to be 
neither minor nor temporary. In 1925 Great Britain 
found that her sales abroad had fallen 20,000,000 
tons below those of the average for the five years 
preceding 1914. As compared with the pre-war 
period, her coal exports had, in other words, 
decreased by 22 per cent.°” Shipments to Germany 
showed a decline of almost 5,000,000 tons—over 50 
per cent; sales to Italy were 2,244,000 tons or 23 per 
cent smaller; South American purchases were down 
by 2,217,000 tons, that is, 33 per cent."* Virtually 
all of Great Britain’s important customers were using 
less British coal than in the years 1909-1913. As 
compared with the single year 1913, they had cur- 
tailed their purchases by approximately one-third."* 
Meanwhile the world’s navies and merchant marines 
had also decreased their consumption of British coal 
by over 17 per cent, with the consequence that 
bunker sales had fallen by some 3,000,000 tons.** So, 
too, the larger coal consuming industries in Britain 
had added to the stringency of the situation by cur- 
tailing their demand for fuel to 5,000,000 tons less 
than in the pre-war years.’* All in all, the coal indus- 
try found itself confronted with a market some 
28,000,000 tons smaller than it had equipped itself 
to serve before the World War. 

An industry geared to the requirements of the 
pre-war market found itself in 1925 encumbered 
with many unnecessary and obsolete mines and with 
an ieee of labor. The effects of waning re- 


7° Tbhid., Vol. I, p. 5. 72 Ibid., Vol. I, p 
"1 Tbid., Vol. III, p. 3. "8 Tbid., Vol. IL, 5 7 
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sources, declining labor output, and increasing labor 
costs which had been more than offset by the prof- 
itableness of the industry during the preceding gen- 
erations of growth, became everywhere apparent. So, 
also there became evident the need for a renaissance 
of technique to overcome the high costs which 
resulted from these factors, 


Partly because of its rapid growth and partly 
because of technological innovations in other coun- 
tries, the British coal industry failed to fit into the 
new setting of the third decade of the twentieth 
century. So long as it remained “the spoiled favor- 
ite of fortune” with “wealth washed to its shores 
by the mere tide of economic expansion” ** it was 
unnecessary to seek a remedy for the difficulties 
wrought by disappearing resources and increasing 
labor costs. Obsolescence gave rise to no marked 
advantages on the part of its competitors. Unlike 
the British Navy, the coal industry was not depend- 
ent upon continual improvement and perfection for 
its survival. To the Navy, obsolescence meant a 
potential competitive advantage to a possible enemy. 
Indeed, survival was dependent upon the constant 
discarding of out-of-date equipment and organiza- 
tion and the maintenance of the naval establishment 
in a state of maximum efficiency."” But coal min- 
ing was a “sheltered industry.” The world needed 

4@Tawney, R. H., Apres the Mines,” The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, June 11, 1926, p. 437. 


7° See Veblen, T. B., Imperial Gane and the Industrial Rev- 
olution, New York, 1918, p. 127. 
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British coal. It had been willing in the past to come 
to England for its supplies and to pay liberally for 
them. And the coal owner saw no reason why it 
should not continue to do so in the future. With 
existing organization and equipment his industry 
had flourished beyond any other in Great Britain. 
Why then go to the expense and trouble of remak- 
ing it? 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MINE OWNER’S TRADITION 


The logic of events in the mining industry cannot 
be understood merely as the play of economic forces. 
When one approaches the industry with a view to 
the framing of a working policy, it becomes a group, 
or rather many groups, of persons bound together 
and held apart by opinions which agree and dis- 
agree with each other. From the human point of 
view the immediate fact to be dealt with is this 
confusion of conflicting demands within the indus- 
try, each compelling in itself, each representing a 
genuine interest, yet thoroughly unreconciled to one 
another. The essential problem is that of thinking 
one’s way through these confusions into an under- 
standing of the situation as a whole. For a govern- 
ment concerned with the national necessity of secur- 
ing efficient working of the mines, the primary ques- 
tion is that of finding some way of bringing these 
groups into working agreement. And for any one 
who studies the question the problem of first impor- 
tance must be that of understanding the different 
interpretations of the situation made by different 
groups, in such a way as to give to each its proper 
recognition. 

This chapter and the one following attempt to 
explore something of the cleavage of opinion between 

168 
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the owners and the miners. This is the more justi- 
fied because current discussions of the problem 
emphasize the irreconcilable programs of the two 
groups and tend to ignore altogether the background 
and presuppositions from which differences of policy 
inevitably spring. The mine owners believe in the 
validity and efficiency of private enterprise as a 
method of carrying on the industry. They stress 
the importance of the profit motive and praise it as 
a driving force. They consistently oppose legislative 
“interference,” and believe that if left to the play of 
economic forces the industry will heal itself. They 
believe that since the industry is “governed by eco- 
nomic necessities from which there is no escape,” 
longer hours and lower wages are the price that must 
be paid for prosperity. And the miners oppose them 
in respect to each of these contentions. 

The primary question for the understanding of 
this cleavage is: How does it happen that two 
groups of men caught by the same difficulties, and 
having available the same facts should come to such 
radically different interpretations and conclusions in 
regard to a situation? 

The answer commonly given to this question is 
that men think as self-interest dictates. According 
to this explanation the miners press for nationaliza- 
tion because it will better serve their purposes than 
the present arrangements and the mine owners 
press for longer hours and lower wages, in order 
that they, the mine owners, may prosper. And in 
both cases they justify their self-interest by trying 
to show that the panacea which they recommend 
will serve most efficiently the interests of the nation 
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as a whole. Such an explanation is, as a matter of 
fact, far too simple. The principle of self-interest 
has never done more than to substitute a blanket 
phrase for the rich interplay of all the elements of 
experience within an individual. 

It would be far more true to say that in a broad 
sense men’s opinions are determined by their func- 
tional activities, and that the common basis for 
action in each group is determined by the occupa- 
tion in which they all share. But this does not mean 
that groups think of their occupation as serving 
their interest alone. On some basis or other, men 
regard their work as contributing to the broader wel- 
fare of the community, or the state. It is within 
this wider scheme of ideas, presuppositions, and 
arrangements that men look for the justification of 
their occupation. And failing to share the total 
background of those who think in different terms 
they can only deduce self-interest as the dominating 
motive of their opponents. 

Anyone who has followed the mining situation 
knows that both mine owners and miners appeal to 
what is for them an objective basis of fact for their 
judgments and their plans. Within the scheme 
which each group accepts they see that it is their 
duty to carry on certain activities and conserve cer- 
tain interests. For them their scheme is right not 
only because they have a place in it but because 
others have a place in it as well. To call this merely 
self-interest is as blind as calling all acts selfish 
because they must perforce proceed from a self—a 
familiar type of verbal jugglery. 

If it be asked how men come into such different 
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attitudes and presuppositions about the world they 
live in, how from a given situation they can draw 
such startlingly different conclusions, we must 
remember how different are the habits of thought 
established within an occupation for each group. 
Every man knows his own work with distinctness; 
the facts and principles underlying the daily routine 
stand out with vividness in contrast to the rest of the 
world which is less clearly perceived and more 
vaguely construed in terms of hazy generalities. The 
owners who direct an enterprise, determine its rela- 
tions with other businesses, fit it into the scheme of 
financial and administrative relations, not only see 
their responsibility with a clarity which is quite 
lacking for the miners and the public, but interpret 
the wider world in terms of their own activities. 
And the workers who have no responsibility for the 
making of decisions, who merely perform so many 
hours of work for so much pay, must inevitably tend 
to think in terms of the living that their pay envel- 
ope affords and the conditions under which it was 
earned. And their questions about the world will 
be conditioned by these dominating interests. In 
other words “men’s minds are what they mind.” 
And the coal owners and the miners have been mind- 
ing very different things for generations. It is not 
curious that they see different pictures; it would be 
curious if they saw the same. 


I. THE PROUD POSITION OF EARLY BRITISH 
MINE OWNERS 


What then, have the British colliery owners been 
“minding”? They have, for the most part been 
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minding their business, a business as ancient and 
honorable as any in Britain. They have been at 
the very heart of England’s economic development 
—indeed of her empire building. Their forefathers 
owned the coal with which the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was fought; they were associated with the epoch- 
making inventions of the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. They watched their coal burn 
in the first steam engine and locomotive and saw 
the smelting of the first iron which was to pave the 
way for the machine age. They met the problems of 
their own industry with valor and determination; if 
the risk of life was great, the stake was England’s 
position as a world power. Commenting on a state- 
ment that “under state control the dangerous mines 
could be shut down,” it was recently pointed out by 
the coal owners that, “Had our forebears been men 
of this mould they would have withdrawn their 
primitive pumps as soon as gas began to make its 
appearance in the deepening mines, and resigned 
themselves to scratching the surface for the mineral 
wealth which lay beneath their leaseholds. Sir 
Humphry Davy and George Stephenson would have 
laboured in vain, and the nation would never have 
been other than a fourth-rate power.” * 

To rescue England from the ignominy of being a 
“fourth-rate power” was the high task of coal— 
and of the colliery owners. The destiny of the 
nation was not in the hands of its statesmen but in 
those of its coal owners.” It was primarily through 


1 Colliery Guardian, April 9, 1925, p. 895. 
- Danie: from Professor Tyndall, by Jevons, W. S., The Coal 


Question, p. XVil. 
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coal that Britain found the way to the leadership of 
modern industrial civilization. The consciousness 
of the great réle which his industry has played has 
inevitably been present as a background of the own- 
er’s mind and has been a fertile source of principles 
and beliefs. 


II. THE BACKGROUND OF ECONOMIC BELIEF 

Coincident with the great period of this industrial 
adventure there grew, as we know, a body of doctrine 
in the terms of which the changes and developments 
in the economic order came largely to be explained. 
While the miners were fighting for protective legis- 
lation, the owners were becoming versed in the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the ruling and educated class. 
The mine owners belonged to the group who formed 
the English oligarchy, “an oligarchy so free from 
misgiving about its capacity for government that it 
resented even the smallest abatement of its con- 
trol.” * Such confidence was explicitly based upon 
the acceptance of and a belief in a scheme of society 
held together by laws analogous to those which had 
been recently discovered in the world of nature. 
Parliamentary debates ran in terms of trade and 
industry “finding their own level,’ “of wages tend- 
ing toward a natural price,” of the far-reaching ben- 
efits of the increase of capital, and chiefly of the law 
of supply and demand where interference would 
cause irreparable damage. The key to this benefi- 
cent scheme lay in the perfect freedom of individuals 
whose self-interest could be trusted to work for the 
good of all, and indeed could be trusted so far that 
no special care was needed even for the protection 


* Hammond, J. L., and B., The Town Labourer, p. 324. 
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of women and children. Individual freedom, it 
seemed, was responsible for releasing the energies of 
mankind and creating the unprecedented accumula- 
tion of wealth which man wonderingly saw around 
him and which he unhesitatingly read as an increase 
of general welfare. Economists, manufacturers, 
statesmen, and even workers, joined hands in sup- 
port of these doctrines. 

It was with these intellectual weapons that the 
mine owners. fought against the first humanitarian 
legislation for those who worked in the pits. One 
need not draw again the pictures of the early mining 
conditions—the maimed children working from sun- 
rise to sunset, women strapped and chained crawling 
along the pit bottom or struggling up the ladders 
with heavy baskets, men working 14 hours a day 
in poisonous air, drenched with water—all facing the 
day when an explosion or a flood would put an end 
to their toil—“without enquiry or record.” * In the 
face of these conditions the dialectic of the day has 
a curious and yet familiar sound. High-minded 
members of the House of Lords, warning against 
legislative interference with the “system” pointed 
out that without the work of children the mines 
would have to close, that the exclusion of women 
“must add to the distress already existing among 
them”; ° that compulsory education for boys would 
injure the interest of mine owners to the final | 
detriment of the workers themselves; that the pro- 
posed principle of government inspection was a 
“useless and mischievous prying into the affairs of 
private individuals” as well as “an unjustifiable 


* Boyd, aieet op Coal Pits and Pitmen, London, 1895, p. 66. 
5 Ibid., p. 104 
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interference with the rights of labor,’ * and that 
combination among workers was vicious because 
it violated the “natural operation” of economic 
law. 

Nothing is more revealing of the mind of the 
owner and the group he represents than the point 
of view from which he has constantly resisted 
encroachments on private initiative both by legis- 
lation and by successive advances of trade unionism. 
Now and then some owner has staunchly supported 
a government measure, but on the whole, whenever 
new legislation has been proposed that plea has been, 
and still is, that “the time is not ripe,” “the cost 
will be ruinous,” “the workers will suffer,” and that 
the industry at the particular moment has had as 
much “grandmotherly legislation” as it can stand. 
In 1886 when an amendment to the Coal Mines Reg- 
ulation Act was under discussion it was maintained 
that to “enhance the cost of production by vexa- 
tious legislation is proved not to be the way to ad- 
vance the interests even of labor, which will lose its 
bread.” “ Apropos of workman’s compensation the 
Mining Association asserted that if the Bill were 
adopted, “it will be little less than disastrous to the 
interests both of labour and capital.” * Moreover, 
“owners and miners can be safely trusted to make 
their own arrangements for compensating injured 
workmen.” ’ The introduction of the eight-hour 

* Ibid, p. 148. 
ihe Bill ths editor painted outlet “ctuee Gana) eee 
ceived with satisfaction that the agitation for the prevention of 
female labour at the pit head has failed.” 


* Collkkery Guardian, July 23, 1897, p. 162. 
° Tbid., April 2, 1897, p. 634. 
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day was long challenged on the ground that it was a 
step that “the labor interest would regret for years 
to come,” and “that would cripple the great pro- 
ductive industries of the country.” *° On the score 
of health an owner said “he should like to ask 
whether the present generation were any stronger 
than their fathers.” ** And finally, the miners “were 
quite able to take care of themselves.”** Many 
of the provisions of the Coal Mines Act of 1911 
were found dangerous or futile. The exclusion of 
an owner or his agent from the actual management 
of the mine unless he were qualified to be a man- 
ager was a dangerous principle. “That an owner 
must not have control over his own property was 
a monstrous state of things.” ** In Committee it 
was said that “they were bound to consider the nat- 
ural rights of the man who was providing the money, 
to say how the mine should be carried on.” The 
Minimum Wage Act of 1912 was “economically un- 
sound in principle and unworkable in practice,” ** 
and in the House of Lords it was declared that “in 
the long run no government could suspend economic 
laws.” ** 

It must not be forgotten that on both sides of the 
mining controversy the points of view are to a large 
extent traditional and hereditary. In an industry 
as old as the coal industry it is not strange that this 


1° Tbid., June 5, 1908, p. 1080. 
11 Ibid. June 26, 1908, p. 1210; Question from Mr. Lupton, mine 


owner. 
12 Tbid., December 18, 1908, 1220. 
Ay Ibid, May 5, 1911, p. 896. Cis are authors’. 
Z 6 seed; March 15, 1912, p. 543; statement by Scottish coal 
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should be so. It is a striking fact that a very large 
proportion of British mine owners have come from 
coal-owning families some of which have possessed 
mines for generations. In the more fluid society of 
newer communities, particularly in America, where 
men pass easily from one industry to another as 
opportunity offers, one finds not a few who at some 
stage of the process have taken risks in coal mining. 
Not only in America is the turnover high among 
business men, but there is a vertical as well as a 
horizontal mobility. The mine owner of today may 
have been the manager of yesterday and the pitman 
of a few years ago. While the early coal pioneers 
of England often started life humbly, today, for rea- 
sons both geological and social, mining has become a 
venture for the few with surplus capital. One looks 
in vain for a former miner sitting in the councils 
of the Mining Association, or for a group of owners 
talking of the early years when they worked in the 
pit. The British coal owners of this generation have 
for the most part entered into a tradition of owner- 
ship, a tradition into which has gone much of the 
noblesse oblige and some of the blindness character- 
istic of those who accept responsibilities from an 
earlier generation. There are involved, moreover, 
loyalties of a kind—loyalty to the class to which one 
belongs, to the group of fellow industrialists to whom 
one is bound by common problems and interests. 
Highly individualistic as are the owners, they accept 
for the most part the assumptions of their craft. 
Individuals among them may refuse to join the 
Mining Association or in other ways to associate 
themselves for common action. They may dissent 
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from the majority opinion. But few go so far as per- 
sistently to question their réle in the scheme of 
things. 

There is, moreover, an inheritance and fostering 
of craft tradition as strong in mining as in any other 
industry. Although colliery owners are now acquir- 
ing wider and wider interests both in coal fields and 
in allied industries, there has been and still is a large 
amount of pride and interest in local achievement. 
An owner points to the growth of his business, to the 
special quality of coal raised in his colliery, to the 
tradition of cordial relations with workers, to the 
good houses, gardens, pit baths, or social and educa- 
tional facilities which have been made available; he 
can remember when this or that safety device or new 
method of working was introduced ahead of all 
other collieries, and when a new shaft was sunk at 
great risk and expense. The history of every large 
mine owner in England gives evidence of some out- 
standing achievement of private enterprise. Yet it 
has never been settled whether the handing down 
of craft tradition from father to son creates solid 
understanding or whether under ‘such circumstances 
the dead hand of custom lays too heavy a hold upon 
the present. 


III. THE CURRENT ECONOMIC CREED 


The mine owners must be recognized, then, as 
among the most successful protagonists of a policy 
which has found expression in the industrial life of 
Great Britain. They have, by inheritance and social 
connections come into certain political, economic, 
and craft traditions. They have, like other men, 
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adjusted themselves to the times, but they have 
retained their essential philosophy of thought in a 
changing world. Indeed, as one studies the mine 
owners précis and memoranda before numerous 
recent commissions or reads the speeches and letters 
of representative mine owners, one is struck by the 
virtual identity of the earlier and the current eco- 
nomic creed. This creed, however, is not peculiar to 
themselves. It is accepted by many groups of vary- 
ing political faiths in England and in other countries. 

The mine owners, it is true, have accepted wide 
modifications of industrial procedure. Specific meas- 
ures which once aroused passionate protest have 
long been taken for granted. The mine owners of 
today do not argue that “some seams of coal require 
the employment of women.” ** They would refuse 
to be party to a scheme of “bonding” men such as 
was common in the early days. They would not ask 
workers to stay 14 hours in a pit, nor pay them in 
anything but the coin of the realm. These archa- 
isms have been outgrown. The mine owner of today 
accepts a host of regulations which his forebears 
would have found oppressive and tyrannous. He 
has submitted to a long and detailed safety code with 
penalties for offense, full provision for government 
inspection, workman’s compensation, various other 
forms of insurance, wage regulation, even a welfare 
levy, to say nothing of enforced attendance and sub- 
mission of documents before a commission. Would 
this not seem “the socialistic state” to one who in 
1842 announced that as a colliery proprietor he would 
say to a government inspector, “you may go down 


*? Boyd, Nelson, Coal Pits and Pitmen, London, 1895, p. 107. 
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the pit how you can and when you are down you 
may remain there.” ** And what would he think 
of employers who not only conceded the right of 
combination and the right of labor to be heard on 
all vital questions, but carried on negotiations 
through fixed channels and even opened their books 
to labor accountants? 

Yet despite these restrictions to the sphere of pri- 
vate enterprise such restrictions seem to have made 
no dent in the competitive assumption. In an argu- 
ment against compulsory grouping it is maintained 
that “the existing free and unfettered competition is 
best for all.” ** As always, “the pressing need of the 
industry today is tranquillity and a freedom from 
interference.” ** It is considered a misfortune that 
the industry has figured much too prominently in 
the public eye.*° “We are satisfied that the coal 
industry can be carried on, on a sound economical 
basis, if it is left alone.” ** “In a word, there is noth- 
ing much the matter with the British coal industry, 
except that it has become a playground for politics 
without and for propaganda within. Given a fair 
chance, with equal conditions and freed from statu- 
tory entanglements, it is capable of rendering to the 
nation in the future the same service that it has 
given in the past.” *” 

The dislike of government interference must not 

17 Lord Londonderry in the discussion of the Bill of 1842; 
Quoted by Boyd, Nelson, Coal Pits and Pitmen, p. 109. 

18 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 13. 

19 Colhkery Guardian, Nov. 7, 1924, p. 1199. 

2° Tbid., July 18, 1924, p. 167. 


21 Tbid., Feb. 26, 1926, p. 495. 
22 Ibid., Jan. 1, 1926, p. 32. 
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be interpreted as merely arbitrary or negative. It 

springs from a positive belief in freedom and in all 
that freedom has accomplished. “Statutory entan- 
glements” are feared “because they tend to sterilize 
the process of development through voluntary 
effort.” °° There is genuine confidence that if the 
industry were quietly left to the play of economic 
forces it would heal itself. The government is con- 
ceived as an inept meddler, lacking in the knowledge 
of market ways and blunderingly interfering with 
the law of supply and demand. The fact that it 
blunders in the name of the common good is only 
added proof of its blindness. The best the govern- 
ment can do is to serve as handmaiden to industry 
by undertaking research and providing statistical 
information. 

A conviction of the harmony between the private 
exploitation of coal and the public interest remains, 
as in the earlier days, the cornerstone of the edifice 
on which the owners build. The consumers of coal 
need have no fear, therefore, that their interests will 
not be protected. Indeed, it is largely for their sake 
that the coal industry must continue to be carried on 
under private enterprise. The protection to the con- 
sumer comes from his complete freedom of choice. 
He may patronize this firm or that and thus be 
assured of the quality of coal he desires. This free- 
dom he exercises in a market dominated by the com- 
petition between owners and the desire of each firm 
to cut costs of production through new inventions 


°° Statement issued to the Minister of Labour on behalf of the 


Mining Association on May 21, 1926; quoted in the London 
Times on May 22, 1926. 
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and improvements. AII of this is to the consumers’ 
advantage. The ultimate protection of the con- 
sumer, however, is that he may “decline to become 
a purchaser.” ** For the criticisms leveled against 
the distributive system the owners take no responsi- 
bility. In 1919 they maintained that if the price 
paid for household coal was excessive, “it is the 
fault of the local authority or the consumers them- 
selves for not having made other provision for the 
delivery of the. coal.” In 1926 emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that “if left to competitive forces this 
part of the trade will adjust itself.” Intermediaries 
“perform a useful function or in the stress of com- 
petition they would very soon be eliminated.” *° 
Finally, “anyone who can take four tons of coal at 
a time can purchase direct from a colliery.” *° 

The coal owners’ economic creed finds no dis- 
harmony between the miners’ position in the scheme 
of things and the pursuit of private profit. Reform- 
ers, humanitarians, and workers have from time to 
time pictured the owners as human beings who are 
spiritually dwarfed, insensitive to the aspirations 
of the common propertyless man, careless of human 
values, ready to condemn a million miners with 
their wives and children to a sordid struggle for 
existence in order that private enterprise may pros- 
per. But to plead that mine owners are less humane 
than other people is unjustifiable, a fact recognized 
by the miners who are in the habit of distinguishing 


24 Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, 
p. 844, 1919. ; 
25 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes 
of Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 12. 
2° Tord. p. 12. 
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between individuals and “the system.” There may 
be some validity in the consideration that men who 
are accustomed to see the hardships of others, with- 
out themselves suffering the evils, become hardened 
to them. 

If the owners rarely plead for a higher standard 
of living among the miners; if they seldom raise 
their voices against the hideous unsanitary hovels 
which every visitor to English and Scottish mining 
towns has seen, if they never paint the hopelessness 
of childhood, the lack of opportunity for education, 
the calamity of illness, accident, and old age; if they 
do not focus on these miseries it is not because they 
are indifferent to human suffering. The explana- 
tion lies rather in the fact that the owners believe 
that private enterprise yields to the workers as large 
a measure of the good life as is possible at this 
moment of civilization. It is to the laborers’ advan- 
tage that wealth should increase as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and if they who control industry focus on that 
problem they do more for the workers than scores 
of well-meaning philanthropists. The directors work- 
ing with their balance sheets and the hewers working 
with their picks are true comrades in the industrial 
venture. Even what might be termed the “excesses” 
of the system, as when a given firm “paid out its 
capital [as dividends] seven times over in twenty 
years” are a good thing for labor for “if there were 
not some great prizes in industry you would not get 
capital into industry.” ** 

The attitude that the prosperity of the industry is 


*7 Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I, 
p. 179, 1919. 
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to the advantage of the worker has been emphasized 
in wage negotiations, and great stress has been laid 
upon the fact that the miners should be identified 
with this prosperity by a profit-sharing scheme.”* 
In this way the owners feel that an identity of inter- 
est could be established, without giving the workers 
an actual voice in the carrying on of the industry. 
If the owners are wary of schemes of “joint con- 
trol” or of propaganda which no longer takes for 
granted a system of private enterprise as final and 
eternal, it is in large part because whatever endan- 
gers the system endangers the welfare of all. 

Looked at through the spectacles of the owner and 
his friends, the miners appear to be caught in a 
“mad and muddy economic philosophy.” They seem 
to stand against the cause of England’s prosperity 
and such unreasonableness, it appears, must be 
prompted from alien sources. In 1920, there was a 
great deal of talk of Mr. Smillie, “cross-grained” 
and “fanatical,” taking orders from his chiefs in 
Russia. “The fate of England and the Empire may 
at this very moment be settled by a Committee of 
Russian Jews in the Kremlin.’’ *° 

The workers’ demand for further participation in 
industry seems thorough!v impractical or dangerous 
when it is viewed as a wedgein the plan of “turning 
the industry over to a horde of amateurs.” That 
which to the one side appears as a spiritual impulse 
toward a higher life is, to the other side, sheer unrea- 
son and disloyalty. In the face of the miners’ rebel- 


28 Coal Industry Commission, Précis of the Mining Association, 


Vol. II, p. 803 (1919). 
2° “Realties in the Coal Crisis,” The Spectator, Sept. 11, 1920, 


Vol. 125, p. 324. 
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lion against the present ownership and management 
of the industry, one mine owner declared that “the 
miners do not care who owns the coal.” The owners 
take it for granted that the miners shall remain the 
docile instruments of the system which they carry 
on. “It is the miner’s business to produce coal in a 
fit condition for use; its subsequent use and treat- 
ment is not his affair.” ** Only in this way, by 
each group concentrating on its own work, can the 
manifold tasks of mining be accomplished with the 
greatest efficiency. In the urging of longer hours as 
a “social necessity” and of lower wages as the only 
road to prosperity there is no reason to believe that 
the owners are animated by a narrow, selfish desire 
to flourish—when others must pay the price. If, as 
is the opinion of many, they fail to see possibilities 
for the industry through reorganization, the indict- 
ment is an intellectual one. With some qualifica- 
tions it might be said that nearly all groups are 
agreed on the ends which industry should achieve; 
they differ as to the method of achievement. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC CREED JUSTIFIED 

It is not, however, merely upon a doctrinaire 
theory of laissez faire that the owners rest their case 
for private enterprise. It is upon the past record of 
the industry itself. The fact that the period of pri- 
vate enterprise has coincided with the period of the 
development of the coal resources is taken as prima 
facie evidence that the relationship between the two 
is causal. In 1919 they maintained that “the indus- 

°° Colliery Guardian, Dec. 24, 1925, p. 1532. 
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try is run on highly efficient and progressive lines,” ** 
and seven years later they reaffirmed the same judg- 
ment.** The causes which have combined to bring 
the industry to disaster have been operating, they 
claim, only during the past 13 years and these causes 
have been outside the control of the owners. The 
claim of efficiency they support by pointing to the 
tremendous growth of the industry, the increasing 
use of mining machinery whose introduction “was 
and always had been the policy of the owners,” the 
decreasing accident rate, the improved condition of 
the workers, the lack of unemployment before the 
war, the capture and extension of foreign markets 
and the development of by-products. All of this “is 
eloquent testimony to the enterprise, initiative, and 
skill which coal owners and their managers have 
brought to bear upon the industry,” ** and which 
“provides indisputable proof of the spirit of enter- 
prise in the industry and is evidence of the fact that 
it is neither faulty organization nor inefficiency of 
management that is responsible for its present eco- 
nomic position.” ** 

It appears then that the legislation which was 
passed before 1913 and the concessions to workers 
which at various times were about to plunge the 


81 Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, 
p. 805 (1919). 

82 See Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Memo- 
randa Submitted by the Mining Association on the Twelfth and 
Thirty First Days. $ 

88 Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, 
p. 805 (1919). . 

*4 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Twelfth Day, p. 334. 
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owners into ruin have blended into a general situa- 
tion to which private initiative may point with sat- 
isfaction. Pride in the achievement of a relatively 
low accident rate has replaced the determined resist- 
ance to almost every safety device legislatively im- 
posed which Parliamentary records reveal. Limita- 
tions to the sphere of private enterprise, like 
revolutions, seem to be accepted and even justified 
when time has robbed them of their sting. One 
fact emerges with clarity: no infallible logic guides 
mine owners more than other men to the sure deter- 
mination of the limits at which control should cease. 
They maintain that “the system of private owner- 
ship, however it may be improved, will always hold 
the fied against any other system.” ** 

Nor is the mine owner unaware of the voice of 
the critic. The upholders of a different economic 
creed argue that it is fallacious to lay wholly at the 
door of private enterprise the success of a venture in 
which so many objective elements conspired to yield 
success. They argue that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that another type of industrial organization 
could not have taken advantage of England’s bounti 
ful and varied supply of high quality coal and made 
a record of achievement during the past 50 years. 
Moreover, the critics find unsatisfactory the stand- 
ards of efficiency which the owners invoke—that the 
industry “will compare favorably with that of the 
coal industry in any other country, or of any indus- 
tries in this country.” ** Such devices of measure- 


** This reflection prompts the query: how much alteration can a 
system suffer and still go on doing business as a system? 


** Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 2. 
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ment are at best highly relative. The character of 
the industry does not lend itself to enlightening com- 
parisons with other industries from the point of view 
of efficient production, and the different natural con- 
ditions in foreign coal fields admittedly make com- 
parisons of efficiency extremely misleading. More- 
over, the critics point out that a host of witnesses 
challenge the confidence of the owners at this point. 
Engineers, economists, and miners, both in England 
and from other countries, have pointed to specific 
ills which call for remedial action. 

But to this the mine owners reply that criticisms, 
more often than not, spring from doctrinaire 
assumptions, “made by those interested in discredit- 
ing private enterprise in industry generally,” ** and 
that “their origin dates from and is clearly traceable 
to the necessities of the political nationalization 
campaign of the past few years.” ** So far as specific 
suggestions “contain any points of substance, these 
for the most part have been, are being, and will con- 
tinue to be given effect to.” °* The assertion that 
another form of industrial organization could have 
achieved the success of the past lies wholly in the 
realm of speculation. 

Certain critics have urged that the owners con- 
ceive their industry too narrowly. In many quarters 
there is an increasing tendency to emphasize coal- 
utilization rather than merely coal-extraction—to 
view the problems of coal as essentially related to 
the development of by-products and the generation 


87 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 2. 
Ibid 


8° Thid. 
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and transmission of electric power on a large scale. 
From this point of view the future of coal mining is 
not to be solved “by balancing potential economic 
gains and losses within the industry itself under 
alternative forms of organization, but by having 
regard to the service the industry may render to the 
whole economic life of the country.” *° 

The mine owners are as eager as any group that 
the coal industry should thus serve the economic 
life of the country, but they do not believe that 
advance lies in any scheme of collective action on a 
large scale. They regard their sphere as colliery pro- 
prietors as limited to coal-extraction—except of 
course in cases where they own and operate ancillary 
undertakings. “As far as the colliery proprietor is 
concerned, his responsibility for any waste in the coal 
mining industry ceases when he has disposed of his 
coal at the pit head.” If there is economic advan- 
tage to be gained from by-product development, 
“self-interest will bring it about,” not necessarily 
the owners’ self-interest, but the self-interest of some 
one who perceives the opportunity for gain. Unless 
such development is commercially profitable it 
should remain in the stage of experimentation. 

So too, in regard to the whole scheme of electrifi- 
cation the owners’ attitude has been that private 
enterprise can be relied upon to bring about what- 
ever developments are economically feasible. They 
have little faith in group planning and group action. 
Improvements in technique come little by little. 
Problems become clear, experimentation is carried 


*° Précis of Mr. Arthur Greenwood before the Coal Industry 
Commission, Vol. II, p. 546, 1919. 
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on, and a need or chance for improvement here or 
there is followed by change. Whenever, for instance, 
it is advantageous for firms to amalgamate, such 
amalgamations take place, whereas “nothing but 
dismal failure can follow political action to force 
producers of coal to accept responsibilities in opposi- 
tion to their commercial instincts.’’ The same is true 
in regard to the relation of coal and cheap power 
development. Waste and confusion threaten if there 
is substituted for the mechanics of free enterprise the 
judgments of a politically constituted group who are 
trying to carry out some preconceived scheme of 
economic arrangements. 


The attitude of the coal owner is not a thing of 
mystery; it is the “practical common-sense” which 
has determined and shaped British industrial devel- 
opment. Differ with him as you may, quarrel as you 
may choose with his plans and procedures, you yet 
must recognize in him a working faith. He is not 
the “stupid, incredible” opportunist he is sometimes 
painted. To see him as simply clinging to estab- 
lished possessions and privileges is to fail altogether 
to see him as he sees himself—working within a 
great tradition. Despite the fact that the industrial 
scheme has been disturbed by interferences from 
without and the advancing tide of trade union con- 
trol from within, the theory of private enterprise 
and “free” competition founded upon private prop- 
erty is the coherent, simple, and abiding faith of the 
owner. Against it, he sees the wilderness of “unbe- 
lief,” the untracked road of collectivity in all its 
forms. To doubt and to refuse to conform to prin- 
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ciples which have carried modern industry to new 
levels of achievement and success is disloyalty to 
England and to human welfare. Possessing such a 
faith, it is little wonder that he fails to understand 
opponents whose major premise is a denial of those 
economic verities on which the structure of society, 
so it seems to him, must rest. 

“The owners must accordingly urge that a truer 
sense of perspective be observed in these matters, 
and in particular that it be realized that the theory 
that industry can be coerced into prosperity by 
restrictive action from outside is unsound, and is 
foreign to all the traditions of free and open com- 
petition on which the success of British industry has 
been built up under private enterprise in the 
past.” 41 


** Statement issued to the Minister of Labour on behalf of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, May 21, 1926. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MIND OF THE MINER 


“Miners were always a peculiar people. Toiling 
below our workaday world, in compact and numerous 
bodies, trained to mutual loyalty by peril, passing 
on from father to son the traditions of their heredi- 
tary calling, they have developed a group mind, 
which has made them, as it were, a distinct race 
among us.”* Our present task is to attempt to 
understand something of this mind in terms of the 
forces which have created among the miners a 
distinct attitude toward their industry, and to come 
closer to the coal problem, not as a business inquiry, 
but as a human study of those who mine the coal. 

The story of a group mind must be a complex 
one, and this story of the miner reaches out into the 
miner’s past; it coincides to a large extent with the 
development of all the social forces at work in Eng- 
land during the past century; it reflects the growing 
spirit of internationalism; it comes to focus in the 
peculiarities of the miner’s work and the special con- 
ditions under which he lives. His mind is at once 
the cause and the effect of his educational interest. 
No description by such epithets as “bigots” or “revo- 
lutionists” or “victims of propaganda” can do jus- 
tice to the complexity of all these forces. 


1 Editorial in The New Leader, July 16, 1926. 
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One must freely admit two chief difficulties in 
attempting to deal with a group such as the miners. 
First of all, there are wide variations in the tradi- 
tions of different mining localities. There is every 
shade of opinion on economic, political, and religious 
subjects. There is every degree of skill and enthusi- 
asm for sports. Local customs and conditions of 
work, local terminology, local prejudices, local pride 
play a large part in the miner’s life. Yet beneath 
all these differences there runs the common pit 
experience, giving rise to the common problems and 
the common aims which manifest themselves 
through the solidarity of the Miners’ Federation. 
Secondly, there is the difficulty of separating the 
opinion of the rank and file from the opinion of 
leaders, for the latter alone is vocal. In any 
organization the interrelation of these two factors 
is a subtle one. Rank and file opinion is in a sense 
made by leaders, yet leadership depends upon the 
choice of issues which find a response in the mind 
of the group. But despite these two difficulties, in 
whatever sense any group may be said to have a 
mind, the mind of the British miner is distinct and 
interesting, a force to be reckoned with as one tries 
to understand the conflict in which it is engaged. 

An explanation of the miner’s mind is of the 
utmost importance for practical policy. There has 
developed of late a more adequate recognition 
of the fact that it is impossible to conduct a great 
industry with success if the mass of the workers’ 
are discontented and ready to challenge the whole 
method of operation. Any policy which consistently 
defeats the ideals of one-tenth of the population of 
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Great Britain is on precarious ground. However 
one may judge the specific remedies proposed by the 
miners, the first requisite for an intelligent “labor 
policy” is the recognition that “a miner’s a man for 
a’ that.” 


I. THE MINER’S TRADITIONS 


In the miner’s world as in the owner’s, traditions 
of the past lay a heavy hold upon the present. The 
miner is the son, the grandson, and the great-grand- 
son of a miner. By oral tradition, union oratory, 
and workers’ education he knows the history of the 
oppressions in the industry, the abuses and injustices 
of an earlier day. The miner looks back a century 
and sees his predecessor of that period working 
twelve to fourteen, even eighteen, hours a day, some- 
times under bond, in mines where there were few 
safety devices and no inspection.” He knows that 
the families of the men who were killed were left 
in destitution, as were also the permanently injured 
and the aged among the miners. He is familiar with 
the abuses in the weighing of coal, the heavy fines 
for short measures, and the arbitrary confiscation of 
tubs. He knows the long and bitter fight to achieve 
an independent checkweighman. He knows, too, of 
the truck shop where the miners were forced to buy 
goods at prices fixed by the mine owners. He 
and his fathers before him have suffered eviction 
from owners’ houses at a time when eviction meant 
homelessness. He knows that a century ago most 


2“Tt was then customary not to trouble about a _coroner’s 
inquest if the corpse ‘was only that of a collier.”” “The news- 
papers as we learn from one of them were asked not to mention 
such things.” Webb, Sidney, Story of the Durham Miners. 
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miners could neither read nor write and “had occa- 
sionally a dialect which was totally unintelligible 
to educated ears.” * He is aware that his early 
attempts to secure an education through legislation 
were consistently attacked by the owners because 
of the “prejudicial effect on profits.” It does not 
surprise him to read that the miners of earlier years 
were “a rude, bold, savage set of beings, apparently 
cut off from their fellowmen in their interests and 
feelings,’ “ nor that the pitmen, as described in 
1768, were “a most tumultuous, sturdy set of people, 
greatly impatient of controul, very insolent and 
much void of common industry.” Having experi- 
enced intense physical hardship, he understands why 
the miners of the early nineteenth century, brutal- 
ized by overwork, should seek relief in exciting, if 
crude forms of recreation. 

Recording his attitude toward these earlier days, 
a pitman remarks, “I read of women dragging along 
their length in chains, prostituted and bestialized by 
conditions now happily eradicated—of children 
cooped up in the pit, trap-door boys, fire tenders, 
companions of the darkness and the rats so long that 
they saw the daylight only in the week-end interval, 
and I blush with shame for the community upon 
whose annals such monstrosities are bound to be | 
recorded.” ° 

The miner knows too that the evils of his life and 
work have been overcome by his own hard and well- 
sustained efforts in the face of strong opposition, and, 


eo Mark, The Chartist Movement, Manchester, 1918, 


1s PA 
* Boyd, Nelson, Coal Pits and Pitmen, London, 1895, p. 25. 
* Dataller, Roger, From a Pitman’s Note Book, p. 86. 
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as has been recently pointed out, “progress is fre- 
quently regarded less as a cause for gratitude than 
as a reason for believing that the hardships that 
still exist, and are represented as unavoidable, may 
be as unnecessary and as open to remedy as those 
that have in fact been abolished.” *° Moreover, the 
“wolf, wolf!” of economic disaster has so often been 
sounded as a response to his demand that he has 
ceased to fear it. 

This awareness of his own history is an important 
factor in giving the miner a bias in favor of further 
change. For attitudes are compounded of loyalties 
as well as purposes. Existing institutions seem to 
him neither necessary nor sacred. Spurred on by 
the striking contrasts of misery and luxury in the 
existing order he is not afraid to attempt control of 
the social forces he finds about him. He sees no 
reason why he should rest content with his earlier 
achievements, and he turns to his past in support of 
further demands as the mine owners invoke their 
earlier achievements in justification of the status 
quo. 

II. THE MINER’S LIFE AND WORK 

It is, however, more than the conditions of the 
past which have determined the miner’s social and 
economic point of view. His every-day routine in 
the mine and the mining village tends to maintain 
the traditions of the past as a living experience. It 
is here—in his daily life and work—that his mind is 
molded; it is here that we shall find the basis for 
his attitudes and his demands. 


® Royal tas Saag on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vola isp. 
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1. THE MINING COMMUNITY 

The geographical and social isolation of the min- 
ing groups has affected the miner in many sig- 
nificant ways. The diversity of occupations and aims 
of other industrial communities is lacking for the 
miner. His preoccupation is the same as his neigh- 
bor’s, and though his interests may be narrow they 
run deep. And the isolation is more than geographic. 
It is at least in part a matter of black clothes and 
dirty faces coming home from the pit. The miner’s 
life is a life which separates him and his group from 
their fellow men. 

This separateness and homogeneity in mining 
communities has made the miner more impervious 
to public opinion and more dependent upon his 
leaders than are workers of other groups.” And the 
miner’s craft has tended to foster strong trade union 
leadership. The old saying, “Once a collier always 
a collier,” is true not only for the miner but for his 
son. Nor is there much chance of “rising in the 
industry.” The miner may become a manager. He 
does not become an owner, chiefly because he lacks 
capital, but also because he enters into a tradition 
of craft and class solidarity. This permanence of 
status for the great majority means that the miner’s 
emotional and intellectual zeal, all his surplus 
energy, finds expression through religious, social, and 
trade union activities. He may preach in a local 
chapel on Sunday, and on week days fight for a bet- 

* This is perhaps the reason why the miners have been prone 
from time to time blindly to follow a leader. Being themselves 
unable properly to assess the forces arrayed against them in a 


conflict, they are more ready to accept the judgment of a leader 
who has also failed to judge the total situation. 
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ter organization of the miners—or of the mine. If, 
through ability and popularity, he achieves ors 
ship, even if he is elected to Parliament, he conceives 
this as an opportunity for wider service within the 
movement, not as a chance to step outside. One 
inevitably contrasts the situation in America where 
two ex-presidents of the United Mine Workers have 
now become spokesmen for the mine owners,’ and 
this within a period of 30 years. 

The solidarity among the miners is characteristic 
of the wives of the miners as well, for a miner’s wife 
suffers the same handicaps as her neighbor.’ They 
are all fighting the same battle against the dirt 
brought home from the pit; they all face the same 
round of meals, preparation of bath water and the 
drying of pit clothes in houses where modern san- 
itary conditions are virtually unknown. If their 
husbands and sons are working on different shifts, 
their struggle may begin at four in the morning and 
end at midnight. And through the hard routine runs 
the daily fear of disaster for one’s family, and the 
depression that comes from moving among those 
whom death or serious accident has left desolate. 
The lot of the miner’s wife gives to her the same fix- 
ity of purpose, the same intensity of conviction as 
that of her husband. If one asks the secret of the 
miner’s “staying power” in times of conflict, one 
must look to the miner’s wife for the answer. 


® Within recent months, in the United States, the president of 
one of the district unions and one of the most influential men in 
the national organization was discovered to have contracted to 
associate himself at a future date with one of the mine owners’ 
organizations of his district. 
Handy, Frances, “The Life of a Miner’s Wife,” Labor Maga- 


zine, April, 1924, p. 534. 
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When the miner comes home from the dirt and 
danger of the pit, it is in most cases to face a stark 
ugliness of surroundings which remains as a 
permanent horror in the memory of those who have 
visited mining towns. Bad housing in the mining 
districts is the result both of geographic isolation 
of the towns and of the process of obsolescence, 
which is a normal phase of the industry in the 
older fields.*® A story is told of Henry George visit- 
ing a one-roomed miner’s house near Dreghorn and 
trying to understand how the washing, cooking, 
nursing, sewing, as well as the sleeping, was done in 
one room. After the miner’s wife had tried to ex- 
plain, Henry George answered: ‘That may be all 
right for a young couple newly married, but what do 
you do when the family begins to grow and in- 
crease?” “Oh,” was the ready reply, “we take in a 
lodger to help pay the rent.” ** The general scheme 
of arrangements which comes to be associated with a 
pressure as heavy as this cannot fail to be an object 
of hatred and distrust to those who have the home 
in charge. 


2, THE DANGER OF THE MINER’S CALLING 

The fight against the common enemy, danger, must 
be counted as one of the most important elements 
in the miner’s life. It has been asserted that this 


*° The owners’ attitude toward the housing problem has varied. 
Some have insisted that the miners should have good quarters 
and have taken great pains to secure them. Others have been 
indifferent and irresponsible, and have even gone so far as to 
claim that the miners can take care of themselves in this respect. 
“There is no greater obligation upon the coal owner or the royalty 
owner to house his workers than on the butcher or the baker to 
do so.” Colliery Guardian, July 18, 1924, p. 168. 

** Lowe, David, From Pit to Parkament. The story of the Life 
of Keir Hardie, p. 20. 
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“danger and mutual dependence give to the collier 
all the dignity they confer on the seaman or the pro- 
fessional soldier.” ** Certainly the hazards of his 
occupation give the miner “the moral equivalent of 
war,” and even more, for the seaman and the soldier 
meet danger in the open and in the light; the miner 
must face it in the dark. Beside the shadow of fatal 
accidents there are “perpetual worries with safety 
lamps and fears in the dusty and gassy mines that 
someone may light a pipe or that something may go 
wrong in fixing a shot.” ** There is the excitement 
when the coal begins “creeping,” “stirring,” “heav- 
ing,” or “bumping.” The miners, like soldiers and 
seamen, risk their lives with a fine grace, but they 
know that within limits safety can be bought, and 
they assert that “60 per cent of the accidents in 
mines are preventable.” ** They know, too, that 
mine inspection and many proved safety devices 
have been universally adopted only after long-con- 
tinued agitation on their part, and they do not read 
complacently the toll of life and limb which the 
industry takes of them each year. All that the 
miner feels about the ‘Capitalist System” gathers 
intensity at this point. Keir Hardie with his telling 
pen spoke for the miners when he described a disas- 
ter in South Wales: 
“Two hundred and fifty human beings, full of 
strong life in the morning, reduced to charred and 
blackened heaps of clay in the evening! Woe, 


12“Mferry England and the Miner,” Nation and Atheneum, 


July 30, 1921, Vol. 29, p. 650. 
18 “Invested Lives,” Nation and Atheneum, October 25, 1919, 


Vol. 26, p. 117. NBs, 
14 Myers, Tom, Coal under Capitalism, p. 5. 
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woe unutterable everywhere all through that fair 
Welsh valley. Only those who have witnessed 
such scenes, as I have twice over, can realize what 
they mean. Only those who know, as I know, 
that these things are preventable and solely due to 
man’s cupidity can understand the bitterness of 
feeling which they awaken. . . . Coal must be got 
cheap... even if twelve hundred sturdy miners are 
murdered yearly in the process—twelve hundred 
hearths made desolate.” *° 


Before the Buckmaster Inquiry, Herbert Smith 
put the matter thus: ‘Marshal in one huge pro- 
cession this army of bruised and broken humanity; 
marshal them four men in a rank, each a yard and a 
half apart, and you get a procession stretching a dis- 
tance of 45 miles. Every 15 yards of that tragic 
march you would have an ambulance conveying a 
man who was seriously injured, and every 61 yards 
a hearse.” 

The excitement and suspense is not for the miners 
alone; it extends to every member of the commun- 
ity. “No one who has seen it will forget the mining 
village when the subterranean rumble has been heard 
and the black column of dust and smoke is seen ris- 
ing from the shaft—the desolate upland, the gaunt 
‘stacks,’ the bleak rows of hovels from which the 
women with shawls over their heads run to the pit’s 
mouth and in silent, pale intensity watch the eage 
go down and at last return.” *° 

In his Pitman’s Notebook, Roger Dataller declares, 


* Lowe, David, From Pit to Parliament. The Story of the Life 
of Keir Hardie, p. 53. 


+6 “Tnvested Lives,” Nation and Atheneum, October 25, 1919, 
Vols 26 sp allve 
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“There is a definite community of misfortune, a fel- 
lowship of poverty, a Guild of Grief. Men have 
sometimes wondered why it is that miners in their 
unions are so clannish; and they have marveled too 
at the nature of this welding and of the strength it 
represents. Well, they need not wonder more. It 
is of the mine, its danger and its need.” *” 

The reaction from the danger and the hardships 
of the mine has doubtless been a factor in leading 
the miner in the direction both of exciting sport and 
intense religious experience. “Alternate the routine 
of your life between confinement in a darksome, sub- 
terranean hole and freedom under the vault of 
heaven; then you may experience in course of a 
twelve month more ‘May mornings’ than a youthful 
poet.” ** Such contrasts breed and stimulate the 
imaginative habit of mind. The tendency toward 
speculation is further augmented by the freedom 
from supervision in the pit and by the piecework 
system which fosters independence of mind and per- 
sonal initiative. The attitudes which have found 
expression in stirring religious movements appear 
with the same intensity in the beliefs and attitudes 
regarding social issues. When the miners seize hold 
of an issue they hold it as they hold a religious 
creed. And it is certain that whatever idea the 
miner has, it will have the character of a gospel— 
it will be touched by bigotry and intensity of con- 
viction. It will have the solidarity of a coherent 
group. 

17 Dataller, Roger, From a Pitman’s Notebook, pp. 158-159. 


18 Abercrombie, P., Branford, V., Geddes, P., Desch, C., Saleeby, 
C. W., Scott, E. K., The Coal Crisis and the Future, London, 


1926, p. 85. 
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3. THE MINER’S EDUCATION 

‘The spread of education among the miners has 
had a far-reaching influence upon their attitudes and 
beliefs. No group of workers can be found who have 
shown more educational initiative than the miners. 
From the middle of the last century the miners have 
formed student associations and study circles. They 
have taken advantage of correspondence courses 
and have flocked in large number to Workers’ Edu- 
cational Classes and summer schools. They have 
sent their members to Ruskin College, and in later 
years have been in the front of the movement to- 
ward “Independent Working Class Education,” 
originating in the Plebs League. Through the Lon- 
don Labor College, owned and controlled by the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, the Scottish Labor College, and 
many non-resident colleges, the miners are continu- 
ally sending forth groups who come back into the 
movement to teach and to organize. They have 
shared also in the work of the adult schools of the 
Nonconformist Churches, where religious and ethical 
teachings have been applied to social questions. So 
firmly has the tradition of reading and discussion 
taken hold of some of the mining communities that 
a cultural level has been attained far beyond what 
one would expect from a group whose energies are 
so heavily drawn upon in their work. A director of 
a coal company, eager to show how the miner has 
profited from the industry in the past hundred 
years, remarks that miners’ cottages, though poor, 
abound in books, collections of fossils, musical in- 
struments—evidences of cultivation.*® These tradi- 


*° Spectator, Sept. 18, 1920, p. 361. 
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tions have been fostered and upheld by the miners’ 
leaders in whose lives, from Alexander McDonald 
on, one finds a dominant educational impulse. 

Those who believe that the miners’ ideas can be 
dealt with either by fear or suppression fail to reckon 
with their long schooling and their belief in the 
power of ideas. The miners have been fighting “the 
battle against intellectual darkness,’ which as far 
back as the eighties the Northumberland miners 
maintained was the greatest battle “yet to be 
fought.” “As a result of these educational labors 
more coal miners are qualified for technical appoint- 
ments and the brain-working professions than any 
other group of manual laborers. And more of them 
are to be found in Parliament.” *° 

The interest in education among the miners does 
not mean that all the miners are thinking intelli- 
gently about industrial problems. Catch-words and 
propaganda phrases pass here for arguments as 
among other groups. But it does mean that to a 
degree unusual in social movements the intellectual 
factor is active and constitutes an element to be 
reckoned with in dealing practically with the situa- 
tion. 

When the miners demand that their industry be 
made less burdensome, they are not bringing mere 
empty words to the controversy. Unless the owners 
recognize that they are dealing with an intellectual 
process, unless they can convert the miners to their 
individualistic philosophy, there is little hope that 
the battle of ideas will cease. 


20 Hodges, M. T., “The Fitness of British Labor to Rule,” The 
Forum, January, 1923. 
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III. THE DEMANDS FOR AMELIORATIVE 
MEASURES 

It is only in the light of the miner’s long 
struggle and the character of his interests that 
his attitude in the recent crisis can be under- 
stood. To those who think of the crisis as a separate 
incident, it seems unreasonable that the miners 
should have been unwilling to make material sacri- 
fice to stem the industrial depression. Yet the strug- 
gle of 1926 was for the miner simply one step in the 
unending fight which his fathers before him began 
and his sons after him must carry on as they seek to 
win a higher standard of living. 

The mines have always been fertile breeding 
grounds for industrial and political theory, and the 
aims of the Miners’ Federation must be viewed both 
as ameliorative and as reconstructive. Up to approx- 
imately 1890 the miners, with other trade unionists, 
took the present economic organization for granted. 
The miners’ leaders like McDonald and Burt, the 
first working-class members to be returned to the 
House of Commons, were Liberals. They saw their 
task as one of gradually abolishing the miners’ griev- 
ances, of doing away with legal disabilities, and of 
raising the standard of living by judicious use of the 
strike weapon and by Parliamentary action. 

Accordingly from earliest days the miners’ strug- 
gles have centered about the maintenance of a stand- 
ard of life through protective legislation, even at a 
time when trade union leaders generally were advo- 
cating laissez faire.* The continual danger of 
accident and death, and the physical divergence of 


** Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, History of Trade Unionism, pp. 
296-297, 1907 edition; p. 313, new edition. 
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the coal seams with the consequent “abnormal work- 
ing places,” have set many problems as matters of 
negotiation between men and masters, and have 
greatly increased the miners’ dependence upon 
organization. Like other groups of workers the min- 
ers had to overcome the “localism” which was 
responsible for so many of their early defeats and 
for the disappearance of many ephemeral unions. 
It was by slow and painful struggle that they 
achieved the complete unity of 1908 when the dif- 
ferences between the Durham and Northumberland 
miners and the Miners’ Federation were swept away 
—a unity which met the test in the sharp struggle of 
1912 for a minimum wage. The unstandardized con- 
ditions of work set by nature, and the variability in 
skill and efficiency of management which have an 
immediate and obvious effect upon the miners’ earn- 
ing capacity, give peculiar cogency to the trade 
union principles of stability and uniformity. Much 
of the energy of the Miners’ Federation was directed 
in the earlier days toward abolishing the “sliding 
scale’ as a method of wage payment, and later 
toward achieving a minimum below which wages 
could not fall. Continuous effort for many years has 
also been directed toward establishing national 
wage-fixing machinery. The local settlements have 
always carried the threat of an unbearably low 
standard of living for the poorer districts, and the 
Miners’ Federation has taken the stand that the 
livelihood of their members should not depend upon 
the geological accidents of a particular district. 
From the point of view of the miners’ historical 
associations and loyalties, concessions on the dis- 
puted points of hours, wages, or wage-fixing machin- 
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ery constitute desertion of the cause. The seven-hour 
day represented for the miners one of their great 
achievements. Such milestones have until recently 
been considered as permanent gain. To see the 
Seven-Hour Act repealed was, in the eyes of many 
besides the workers themselves, “a violent breach 
with the whole tradition of British Social Legisla- 
tion.” ** The gravity of the step was from this point 
of view as serious for the workers as the loss of an 
extra hour of daylight with all which that means of 
increased strain both for the miner and for his wife. 

In the return to the local basis for the fixing of 
wages, 1t appeared to the miners that they were 
being asked “to acquiesce in the breaking up of the 
great Federation which it has taken them so many 
years to build.” ** The miners see nationally nego- 
tiated wage agreements as the bulwark against a 
depression of the wage scale in the poorer districts. 
They know that bargaining by districts means weak 
bargaining; that unless the better districts come to 
the aid of the weaker ones, ‘wages will be beaten 
down to starvation point and the competition of 
these [poorer] districts will then be used against 
the others.” ** To the owners’ argument that wages 
ought to be determined by those who know the local 
conditions, they reply that special local conditions 
can be taken account of through national negotia- 
tion. To return to the local settlements which pre- 
vailed before the war is to yield a safeguard which 
must be rewon at the earliest possible moment. For 


pee Miners’ Reply,” The New Statesman, July 17, 1926, 
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the miners it is conceivable that progress toward a 
higher standard of living should be slow; it is incon- 
ceivable that—for any length of time—it should be 
turned back. 


IV. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NATIONALIZATION PROGRAM 


The issues in the miners’ movement are not 
merely those of wages, hours, and national settle- 
ments. Even before the World War when the coal 
industry was prospering and affording on the whole 
an increasing standard of life, the miners carried on, 
side by side with their immediate demands, an agi- 
tation for a change in the ownership and control of 
the minerals and the mines. The miner’s dissatis- 
faction, all his urgency for change, has come to focus 
in the nationalization program. He sees in national- 
ization a scheme of arrangements which will elimi- 
nate many hardships of daily life which seem to him 
unnecessary. It satisfies, also, his conception of a 
more just and intelligent form of organization for 
his industry. To appreciate how the demand for 
nationalization came to be a part of the miners’ pro- 
gram we must take cognizance of the trends of 
thought which lead far beyond the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. The readiness of the miner to accept this pro- 
gram rests not only upon the special conditions of 
his life and work, but also upon the structure and 
organization of the mining industry. 

1. THE FORCES OUTSIDE OF THE MINERS’ FEDERATION 

The mind of the miner has been fashioned by 
forces far wider than his union. It has caught, and 
more important, it has amplified, currents in the 
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social thinking of the time. The miners’ leaders 
have been labor leaders for the whole of England. 
Indeed, “the outstanding feature of the trade union 
world between 1890 and 1920 has been the growing 
predominance in its councils and in its collective 
activity of the organized forces of the coal miners.” *° 
To describe the way in which the miners received 
and gave impetus to the social forces of their time is 
a task of importance and fascination for the social 
historian, but far beyond the scope of this work. 
One can only point to the more important influ- 
ences without attempting to give them proper 
weight or to suggest that they exhaust the field. 
This issue of paramount importance to the miner— 
the issue of nationalization—has become one of the 
most urgent in the industrial life of Great Britain. 
It is the immediate issue in the coal industry; less 
immediately, it is the issue in all the basic industries 
and services where the idea has taken firm hold. It 
is of importance, therefore, to understand something 
of the origin and growth of the nationalization idea. 
We must see it in perspective. We must inquire as 
to the elements of which it is made before we can 
answer the question whether it represents some- 
thing which has been “Cooked” up in the coal indus- 
try to meet an emergency, or whether it is part of the 
warp and woof of the thinking life of the workers. 
The beginning of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century saw the coming together in Great 
Britain of many currents of thought which were 
destined to gather increasing momentum and largely 


** Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, The History of Trade Unionism, 
1920 edition, p. 510. 
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to change the thinking of the British workers. The 
propaganda of the Social Democratic Federation in 
the eighties, of the Socialist League, and of the 
Fabian group, all exercised important influence 
on working-class opinion. After 1889 the strike 
of the London dockers gave impetus to “the new 
unionism,” which, under the leadership of Socialists 
such as Burns, Mann, and Tillett, gave growing 
coherence to the Socialist doctrines, particularly to 
the extension of “municipal collectivism” and 
national organization of public services. After 1893, 
with the formation of the Independent Labor Party 
under the brilliant leadership of Keir Hardie, the 
Ayreshire miner, the collective ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production, particularly of nat- 
ural resources and railways, became an increasingly 
familiar plank in labor platforms. 

It was during the nineties that the Miners’ Feder- 
ation of Great Britain began affirming its “belief in 
the principle of the nationalization of the land, min- 
erals, mines, and railways, and all the means of indus- 
trial production, distribution, and exchange.” This 
faith was each year reaffirmed and gradually became 
an integral part of the miners’ program. For instance, 
in 1905, assembled in their Annual Conference, the 
miners pointed out that it was unreasonable for min- 
erals to be yielding royalties of £10,000,000 and for 
mine owners to be receiving £20,000,000 profit a 
year.’ In 1908 the Annual Conference agreed “that 
in the opinion of this Federation the workers cannot 
obtain the full value of their labor, and disputes be 


26 See Proceedings of the Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, October 3, 1905. 
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avoided until the land, minerals, mines, railways, and 
the whole means of production, distribution and 
exchange are owned and managed by the state for 
the people, and that workers should only send such 
representatives to Parliament and other public bod- 
ies as have a direct interest in working for this 
change and no vested interests biasing them against 
it.” 

At this period the alternative which the workers 
saw was to work either for private profit makers or 
for the state. And the state was looked upon as the 
better employer, particularly in view of the increas- 
ing determination of the workers to send their own 
representatives to Parliament. “They looked for- 
ward to an impartial state, controlling and organiz- 
ing industry, securing for the worker an adequate 
share in the wealth he produces, laying charges on 
industry for the benefit of the weak and incapable, 
and in other respects carrying on production much 
as it is carried on now, with a State Department in 
place of a managing director.” ** But as yet a share 
in the control of industry or any kind of effective 
codperation in managerial functions was not con- 
templated. 

Shortly after the turn of the century there came 
into competition with the orthodox principles of 
state socialism the aims and ideals of industrial 
unionism and industrial democracy, with increased 
emphasis upon direct action. These influences 
came, as we know, both from America and from 
France, and were “brought to bear upon the British 
labor movement” to a large extent through the Scot- 


*" Beer, History of British Socialism, Vol. II, p. 364. 
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tish Socialist Labor Party and through the work of 
Tom Mann, who had so enthusiastically espoused the 
cause of French syndicalism during his stay in 
France. But more influential were the contributions 
of the Guild Socialists, who “interpreted” and 
“adapted” the “new social ferment to the British 
mental and material condition.” ** The Guildsmen 
retained from State Socialism the idea of national 
ownership, but the conception of trade unions and 
trade union activity underwent in their hands pro- 
found changes. Their central thesis was the demand 
that “men be regarded not as citizens and consumers 
only but primarily as producers” and that the trade 
union should be the “organic unit of production.” 
This emphasis upon workers’ control came into sharp 
conflict with the earlier conception of State Social- 
ism. Since the expression and freedom of the indi- 
vidual worker was counted of supreme importance 
among Guildsmen, there was, in their view, little 
to be gained by exchanging the capitalist employer 
for the state bureaucrat. 

The ideas of syndicalism and Guild Socialism first 
bore fruit among the miners in a rank-and-file move- 
ment in the South Wales coal field, where industrial 
unionism was preached and taught in the local 
lodges, and where in 1912 the Unofficial Reform 
Committee issued “The Miners’ Next Step,” which 
was followed in 1918 by “A Plan for the Democratic 
Control of the Mining Industry.” The pamphlets 
outlined a scheme for thorough reorganization of the 
industry which would give “free and rapid control 
by the rank and file,” thus doing away both with 


28 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 363. 
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“capitalist control” and the present “evils of leader- 
ship.” In the Miners’ Federation as a whole, how- 
ever, nationalization was still interpreted in terms 
of state ownership and control, and in 1912 a bill on 
these lines was drafted by Mr. H. H. Slesser on 
behalf of the Miners’ Federation. It was in 1918 
that the resolution in favor of state ownership and 
control was first superseded by the demand for 
“Joint control and administration by the workmen 
and the state.” 

The war and the post-war period brought to still 
greater definiteness the ideas which underlay the 
program of nationalization in England, and gave 
new impetus to the movement by focussing atten- 
tion on “the failure of every alternative method of 
preventing profiteering.” °° Combinations and price 
agreements, the unprecedented profits of many 
industries and the helplessness of consumers, all 
cooperated to convert large numbers to a desire for 
public ownership. At the same time, however, the 
State as administrator was seen to be too bureau- 
cratic. The exigencies of wartime production and 
the growing self-assertion of labor resulted in a new 
and practical interest in workers’ control, evidenced 
by the workers’ committees and the shop steward 
movement initiated on the Clyde, and the rank-and- 
file reform movements in the various coal fields. 
For a brief moment the Whitley Report published 
in 1917 seemed about to create a new type of indus- 
trial relationship, and although it failed of wide 
adoption, the proposals familiarized many with the 


°° Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, The History of Trade Unionism. 
1920 edition, p. 675. 
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idea of securing to the worker “a greater share in 
and responsibility for the determination and observ- 
ance of the conditions under which the workers car- 
ried on.” *® As far as the miners were concerned, the 
pit committees which had been set up in nearly all 
collieries during the war to deal with questions of 
output and absenteeism had stimulated a greater 
interest in, and desire for, added control.** More- 
over, the miners, as members of various administra- 
tive boards, had had a definite hand in carrying on 
the industry. When finally faced with the approach- 
ing disappearance of government control, this war- 
time experience added impetus to their resistance to 
a return to the old system of private enterprise. 
Meanwhile, in countries other than England the 
movement toward industrial democracy was gaining 
great headway. After the war the workers in all 
countries felt themselves on the verge of a new era. 
The old ways of life had been tried and found want- 
ing, and in the terrific struggle of which they had 
borne the brunt, the ideals of a new brotherhood, a 
new form of democracy, had seemed possible of 
some degree of realization. The experiment of 
social reconstruction launched in Russia on a tre- 
mendous scale had become the subject of interna- 
tional interest and discussion. In other countries 
the workers tried in various ways to make real the 
new era, and in this movement the miners were in 
the front, partly because they were a large and well 
organized portion of the labor population, partly 


8° See Whitley Report. ov 
31 See Cole, G. D. H., Labour in the Coal Mining Industry, 
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because it had always seemed evident to the socialist 
groups that natural resources, being a gift of nature, 
should not be exploited for private gain. 

In Germany, when the 1918 Revolution broke out, 
the outstanding industrial issue of the day was 
nationalization of the highly monopolized industries 
such as coal and iron. The workers and many who 
rallied to their support in the hope of a new Ger- 
many pressed for Socializierung. The old term of 
Vergesellschaftung, indicating control by a demo- 
cratic state, was abandoned and the new term gave 
voice to the desire of the workers for participation in 
control of industry. The master-servant relation- 
ship, whether of capitalist or state, was to be abol- 
ished. The majority report °** of the first socializa- 
tion commission appointed by the government pro- 
posed a reorganization of the coal industry along 
new lines.** This report was never adopted. The 


82 Vorlaiifiger Bericht der Sozialisierungskommission wber die 
Frage der Soziahzerung des Kohlenbergbaues. 

5° Tt was proposed that a coal union (Deutsche Kohlen Gemein- 
schaft) in the form of a joint stock company should become 
legal possessor of the coal interests of the country. A distinction 
was made between the legislative functions of the industry to be 
dealt with by a central body composed of workers, managers, 
consumers, and representatives of the state, and the executive 
branch to be carried on by a committee of five who were to have 
free initiative and wide discretionary powers to carry on the 
industry as a concern financially separate from the state budget. 
Decentralization on the basis of geographic or economic units was 
provided. 

The particular type of reorganization suggested was in part due 
to the influence of Otto Bauer, who before the war was editor of 
Kampf, the Socialist paper of Vienna. Later he became president 
of the socialization commission of the National Assembly of 
Austria. He wrote a series of articles for the Arbeiter Zeitung 
under the title of “Der Weg zum Socialismus,’ translated into 
French as “Le Marche au Socialisme.’ Bauer was a keen expo- 
nent of the socialization of industry, which he conceived to have 
the double goal of improving the condition of workers, “and put- 
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new socialist government, faced with the problem of 
demobilization in a period of economic readjust- 
ment, with the burden of defeat upon its shoulders, 
dared not undertake the responsibility of funda- 
mental industrial experimentation, even though 
such experimentation lay within the Socialist pro- 
gram. 

In France a clear manifestation of the new spirit 
showed itself in the determination of the leaders of 
the Confédération Generale du Travail to abandon 
the negative and merely defensive rdle which they 
had played up to 1918 and to take part in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the post-war period. To 
meet this end they helped to form an Economic 
Labor Council, (Conseil Economique du Travail, 
commonly called the C. E. T.) to survey the eco- 
nomic situation and to suggest ways and means out 
of the chaos of the post-war period. This Council 
was divided into several sections for the study of 
different problems and the formulation of a new 
program. The group on raw materials issued a 
report on the reorganization of the mines. It was 
stated as a first axiom that the industry “must be 
built around the social interests which it serves,” 
and yet individual initiative and enterprise must not 
be sacrificed. “The problem is that of conceiving 
an organization in which the individual interest can 
find fulfillment only in the collective interest.” 
“Nationalization must seek to avoid conditions in 
which the individual finds himself in opposition to 


ting at the disposal of the community the revenues which until 
now went to the capitalist.” The socialized industries were to be 
controlled by those whose needs the industry must satisfy— 
workers of all classes, consumers, and representatives of the state. 
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the community. The state was conceived as 
having an interest in the proper exploitation of the 
mines, although étatisation, or bureaucratic state 
control, was summarily banished.*° 

Even in America the signs of the times were not 
wanting. The Plumb Plan for the nationalization 
of railways was formulated in 1919, and in the same 
year the United Mine Workers, for the first time in 
their history, adopted a resolution in favor of 
nationalization of mines. 

The miners of Great Britain have kept in close 
touch with these foreign movements. No other Brit- 
ish workers have been as well organized internation- 
ally as the miners. From 1890 to the war, and since 
1918, yearly conferences kept the miners’ leaders in 
contact with the Socialist and Syndicalist move- 
ments of European countries. It must be remem- 
bered that as early as 1869 the first International 
Socialist Congress declared its belief in the national- 
ization of natural resources, and in Germany in 1891, 
when Kautsky formulated the Socialist program at 
Erfurt, a plank for the state ownership and control 
of natural resources was adopted.** During the 


°“ Nationalisation des Mines, Avant—projet élaboré par Le 
Conseil Economique du Travail, p. 14. 

8° The scheme of control pivoted around a central administra- 
tive council legally possessed of the powers of a joint stock com- 
pany and representing, in equal numbers, producers, consumers, 
and the state. A separate executive management composed of a 
director and four subdirectors chosen by the central council was 
intrusted with the responsibility of actual management. Bach 
subdirector was charged with the management of a different 
branch of the service. Regional and pit committees were estab- 
lished to guard against overcentralization. A plan for the 
nationalization of railways and for the electrical supply were 
worked out in much the same terms. 

°° See Kautsky, Karl, Das Erfurter Program. The eighth Ger- 
man edition of 1907 has been translated by William E. Bohn 
(Charles Kerr and Company, Chicago). 
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eighties, Socialist parties were formed in different 
Continental countries. In France by 1894 M. Jaurés 
had introduced into the French Senate the first im- 
portant bill for the nationalization of mines. In its 
first meeting in 1891, the International Miners’ Fed- 
eration went on record for the nationalization of 
mines, together with the eight-hour day, minimum 
wages, and accident compensation. Year after year 
the problems of mining common to workers of all 
countries, have been debated, current practices 
appraised, and progressive standards embodied in 
the annual platform. It is enlightening to compare 
the program of 1891 with that of 1924 when the 
Conference at Prague established a full-time secre- 
tariat and favored the seven-hour day, workers’ 
councils, holidays with pay, an international com- 
mission to distribute coal, moral and financial aid in 
time of strike, efforts to prevent the export of coal 
to a country where a strike is in progress, and a gen- 
eral international strike in event of war. This back- 
ground of international thinking has borne fruit 
among the miners of the different countries in a 
more adequate and sympathetic understanding of 
each other’s struggles. However much such under- 
standing may be thwarted and overcome by the 
conflict of interests between national groups, this 
bond of interest cuts across the impersonal, interna- 
tional competition by which the industry is carried 
on, and constitutes a point of difference between the 
workers and the mine owners. 

Perhaps the most powerful single stimulus ever 
given to the nationalization movement was the San- 
key Coal Commission of 1919. No government com- 
mission had up to that date ever subjected an indus- 
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try to so thorough an investigation nor uttered so 
plain a condemnation of accepted business proce- 
dure. Of the four final reports, only that of the 
coal owners did not favor drastic reorganization. 
These reports as well as the evidence given before 
the Commission served to strengthen the miners’ 
distrust of the present organization of the industry. 
It made them aware of specific deficiencies and pro- 
vided them with arguments and statistics from relia- 
ble sources. It served to familiarize even the rank 
and file with alternative forms of organization and 
to focus attention more acutely than ever upon the 
royalty owner and the profit maker. By helping the 
miners to formulate their objections to private own- 
ership and control it served to unite them in a deter- 
mined effort to bring their long fight to a successful 
conclusion. It gave the standing of government 
sanction to the question, “Is the present scheme of 
ownership and administration satisfactory?” and 
thus the issue was brought to a new level. It was 
no longer the query of a few rebels, but the sober in- 
vestigation of a government commission. And their 
attitude was further reinforced by reports from other 
countries. In spite of wide variations in conditions, 
commissions in America, Germany, and France had 
also presented indictments of waste and inefficiency 
in the mining industry—a fact which was becoming 
generally recognized. The mining industry as con- 
ducted was under universal condemnation. 


2, THE STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Schooled in the traditions of the nationalization 
movement, the British miners have been keenly 
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aware of many defects and shortcomings in the 
organization and structure of their industry. Among 
these none have figured more largely than the 
absenteeism of the owner. It is possibly because 
mining operations are conducted below ground 
that the chasm between the director of a mine and 
a working miner seems greater than in other enter- 
prises. This chasm has become for the miner a 
matter both for jest and scorn. The first question 
that a miner likes to ask a coal owner is, “How 
long is it since you have been down a pit?” *” And 
when it appears that the owner may never have 
graced the underground workings of a colliery 
of which he is director, the miners answer: “You 
may be wise in the ways of the market, but you 
don’t understand coal mining as we understand it.” 
They find that present day coal owners are likely to 
be “on the directorate of steel, coal factors, tinplate, 
breweries, harbor trusts, dry-docks and railway con- 
cerns.” ** and have largely to do with banking, thus 
distributing their wealth and their interests. It is 
the miners’ opinion that “the obnoxious system of 
trustification which is creeping like a black pall over 
the industry” *° is destructive both of efficiency and 
decent working relations. Tales—perhaps one 
should say legends—have survived among the older 
pitmen of earlier conditions when the personal rela- 
tionship between the men and the old captains of 
industry was a matter of pride to both. The specu- 
lative feats of these earlier adventurers aroused the 


87 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 


Evidence, Nineteenth Day, p. 23. 
a Parry-Jones, Teds Lite ie Story of Coal, p. 64. 


e* Tbid., p. 69. 
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admiration of the hardy miners. Sometimes, the 
story goes, the miners worked “on trust,” waiting 
hopefully for the promised seam of coal. There are 
also stories of the old coal magnates identifying 
themselves with the welfare activities of the miner, 
living in the places where they won their wealth, 
their homes being often “the hub of social activity.” 
“Some of these knew most of their workmen by 
name and wanted each to have a piece of beef and 
a pint of beer for his dinner every day.” *° But 
today “scores of dilapidated villages in the coal field 
could be enumerated where enormous fortunes are 
made and where not one from the owning side 
wculd reside to contribute to its welfare in any 
form whatsoever.” 

This “absenteeism” of the owner and his lack of 
mining technique—for how many directors, ask the 
miners, “could stem a shot, put up a prop, or prop- 
erly put a wick into a pit lamp’”—give the miners 
little confidence in the present directors. How can 
they pass wisely upon the recommendations of a 
colliery manager regarding mine development and 
administration? A board of miners would have far 
greater capacity for making wise decisions, for min- 
ers would possess a “mining mentality and would 
perceive the manager’s point at a glance.” “* The 
failure of the present system “to harness the fund 
of mining consciousness in the possession of the min- 
ers as a collective body,” ** is, according to the pit- 
man who writes The Other Story of Coal, one of the 
most serious indictments of the present form of 


*° Phillips, Elizabeth, Pioneers of the Welsh Coal Fields, p. 59. 
** Parry-Jones, The Other Story of Coal, p. 67. 
*? Tbid., p. 69. 
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organization. The miner claims he has something 
to give the industry in craftsmanship, and he is con- 
vinced that nationalization will give him his oppor- 
tunity. 

The belief that the industry is inefficiently man- 
aged runs deep with the miner. Behind nationali- 
zation “lies the inarticulate conviction that the col- 
lier knows in his bones more about running a pit 
than fifty managing directors.” ** The miner, being 
more immediately dependent upon the skill and effi- 
ciency of the management than the worker in other 
industries, has a chance to observe wastes in pit 
management.“ When there is a shortage of 
“trams”, an insufficient supply of rails or timber, 
when the underground haulage is badly organized or 
even when the ventilation is poor, the work and 
also the pay of the miner must suffer. “Go to the 
mine where supplies are niggardly served, particu- 
larly timber, and you will discover there a much 
stronger feeling in favor of nationalization than in 
the mine where the works are more adequately 
fed.” *° Moreover, the searchlight of publicity and 
investigation has been thrown on the mining indus- 
try, and its weaknesses and faults revealed.*” These 
indictments of the industry, repeated by numerous 


48 ¢NMferry England and the Miner,” Nation and Atheneum, 


July 30, 1921, Vol. 29, p. 650. 

44See Pamphlet on ‘‘ Wastes in Mining,’’ published by the 
Daily Herald. 

45 Dataller, Roger, From a Pitman’s Notebook, p. 267. 

46'The mine owners resent these continued charges of inefhi- 
ciency. They ask “if it is logical that the mining industry should 
be in the hands of men who are less intelligent, skillful, well- 
rained, far-seeing, experienced or reasonable than the mea who 
are responsible for the management of other industries, of finance, 
politics, newspapers, or trades unions.” To which it might be 
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investigations, have been well mastered by the 
miner. 

There is also the figure of the royalty owner reap- 
ing, according to the miner, where he has not sown. 
The royalty owner has always afforded a dramatic 
and vivid symbol of exploitation in the industry. 
Royalties on one side, wages on the other; the lux- 
urious ease of “owning” against the sordid toil of 
the miner and his wife. In 1894, Keir Hardie asked, 
“What law is it which gives the Duke of Hamilton 
£114,000 a year in shape of mineral royalties and 
allows each of the miners who dig the coal on which 
the royalty is paid an average of £50 a year?” *’ And 
in 1919 and 1925 the Duke of Northumberland is 
asked before coal commissions what service he per- 
forms for the £75,000 which yearly falls into his 
hands. 

The interest in nationalization has been further 
fostered by a democratic trade unionism. For the 
conditions of production in the mining industry, 
focussing as they do in the pit and the pit village, 
have been extremely favorable to building up a 
responsible trade union organization. Although 
there is wide variation between district and district, 
there have developed strong local organizations in 
which the miner has been schooled and through 
which he has been busy building up his freedom. 


replied that coal, on account of its very importance, has been 
subjected to acute analysis, and that other industries, if subjected 
to the same process, might be found wanting to the same or to a 
greater degree. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Minutes of Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 8. 

“7 Quoted by David Lowe in From Pit to Parliament, p. 73. 
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Little by little the old bondage has given way. He 
has now achieved the right of considerable control in 
matters relating to safety and welfare. He has 
built up machinery for negotiating wages and con- 
ditions of work, and has even effected—in the 1921 
agreement—an arrangement for the disclosure of 
the financial results in the industry. The demand 
for an increased participation in industrial control 
has been the expression of the miners’ search for the 
independent and intelligent direction of their own 
activities, which is the essential spirit of democracy. 
It has made a “Next Step” toward fuller responsi- 
bility seem both desirable and inevitable. 


The life and work of the miner and his educational 
interest, as well as certain structural characteristics 
of the industry, have, as we have seen, predisposed 
the miner toward a desire for fundamental reor- 
ganization. The demand for nationalization is thus 
a complex demand. It is in part the age-long 
demand for more of the things that wages can buy. 
It is this material aspect which impresses itself on 
the owners and to a large extent on the public. From 
many quarters one hears that the miners want 
nationalization because they want more for them- 
selves, irrespective of the rest of the community. 
And in wanting more they are as unjustified, it is 
claimed, as they are mistaken in thinking nationali- 
zation could give it to them. 

Nationalization, however, is to the miners more 
than an economic remedy. It is a way of life. No 
economic panacea alone is capable of kindling men 
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who have been awakened to spiritual needs. In 
large measure the result of improved education has 
been to give meaning and force to the desire not 
only of the miner but of all workers for industrial 
self-government. “The miner wants to be in his job 
as a complete human being. He wants to know the 
social purpose of his work. In short, he wants to 
feel the joy that comes to a man whose whole per- 
sonality is impressed on the object he is creating.” *° 
More and more the miners have been exercising their 
intelligence and initiative in different spheres of 
life, through their political affiliations, their trade 
unions, their social and educational activities, and 
now they ask that in their dirty and dangerous work 
they may act as men responsible to the community 
as a whole; that the Miners’ Federation, which is 
now denied constructive power, be given its share in 
the task of carrying on the industry more efficiently. 

But beyond this desire for a better standard of 
living and a new freedom in their work, nationaliza- 
tion has become for the miners a word to conjure 
with. It expresses for them the demand which in 
each of us calls for the realization of the “fairer pos- 
sibilities in things.” 

“Whatever is thoughtful and farsighted and faith- 
ful in the miners’ movement cries out, ‘We want 
education and art and culture and a finer way of 
living. We don’t know very exactly what it’s all 
like, and we suppose it’s too late for us as individu- 
als, and we all drink too much beer, and bet too 
much, and all that, but we want what we don’t 


“* Hodges, Frank, Nationalization of the Mines, p. 111. 
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understand, and perhaps shouldn’t recognize, for our 
children’s children. And, meanwhile, if you lay a 
finger on that usual quarter of an hour Saturdays 
that’s always been customary at our pit we stop the 


whole coalfield till we starve. For that we do under- 
stand.’ ” *° 


*° Betts, Frank, The Nation and Atheneum, July 30, 1921. 


PART ITI 
FACING THE ISSUES 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FUTURE OF THE COAL MARKET 


During the past three years the larger part of the 
British coal industry has been unable to meet the 
ends which may legitimately be demanded of every 
industry. It has failed to yield an adequate return 
to its owners. It has been unable to give a proper 
living to its workers. It has not rendered satisfac- 
tory service to its consumers. The most eloquent 
expression of this failure was the nine-month sub- 
sidy in which the government was called upon to fur- 
nish the funds which normally a self-supporting 
industry is expected to provide by its own achieve- 
ments. 

If then it be recognized that the coal industry has 
failed to do its own work, the immediate practical 
question is: Along what lines may it proceed in the 
attempt to reéstablish itself? There are apparently 
three alternatives. If the industry could win back 
its lost markets the difficulties of today would largely 
disappear. Another possibility is the lowering of 
production costs to the point where the present 
restricted sales could yield a sufficient margin to 
meet the requirements of the industry. A third is 
the attainment of the necessary margin by increasing 
the value of coal through the capture of the many 
by-products which now go to waste; that is, by mak- 
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ing a ton of coal more valuable than it is at present. 

The present chapter will attempt to assess the 
probable trend of events in the foreign and domestic 
demand for British coal, and to answer the query as 
to whether the industry is justified in depending 
upon the capture of lost markets to regain its pros- 
perity. The next two chapters will consider the pos- 
sibilities of creating a surplus by cutting production 
costs and by increasing the value of the industry’s 
product. 


I. THE WORLD COAL DEPRESSION 

In analyzing the markets for British coal, it should 
be borne in mind that the forces which brought 
disaster to Britain’s mines are worldwide. The coal 
industry of every country has for several years been 
beset with troubles. Like other industries it sud- 
denly found itself at the end of 1918 with the 
demand for its product severely curtailed. But 
unlike other industries the limitations of its market 
were not alone due to the disorganization created by 
the war. With an organization adapted to a grow- 
ing demand for its output, the industry, as has been 
shown, had to face the competition of substitutes 
and adjust itself to the growing efficiency of the 
steam engine. Consequently, at the cessation of 
hostilities the coal industry’s condition was far more 
serious than that of most others. 

Prior to the war the world coal industry had been 
undergoing a process of marked and steady growth. 
The consumption of coal had been increasing at the 
rate of 50,000,000 tons per year. New pits were 
continually being sunk, and new capacity was 
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brought into existence to provide for expected future 
requirements. If at any moment there was no mar- 
ket for the output of a new colliery, the condition was 
usually but a temporary one, for past experience had 
shown that a market would be secured in the near 
future. 

When suddenly the scene shifted at the close of 
the war, the industry found itself with a capacity far 
in excess of the world’s needs. It was faced with the 
prospect of a demand which was smaller than that 
of five years before. In the six years that followed, 
market conditions remained substantially unchanged 
and the world consumption increased but little. The 
year 1924 witnessed a demand for but 1,350,000,000 
tons of coal, an amount which was about 500,000,000 
tons less than would normally have been expected 
had consumption increased at the rate of growth 
prevailing before the war. Economies in utilization, 
the development of hydro-electric power, the 
increased use of fuel oil, and the inability of certain 
European countries to overcome the disorganization 
occasioned by war, had all conspired to check the 
growth of coal consumption. 

Under these conditions the coal industries of all 
the important fuel producing countries bent their 
energies to the capture of whatever markets were 
available. Competition became intense, and before 
long the world market was glutted with coal, coke, 
and lignite to the extent of a surplus of some 
60,000,000 tons.. Nor was the struggle primarily 
one of country against country. In both the domes- 


1 Hastman, Mack, “A Brief Survey of Coal Crisis Literature,” 
International Labor Review, Vol. 18, No. 5, p. 622. 
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tic and the foreign markets the individual colliery 
owner fought against his fellow countrymen’ and 
strove by every possible means to secure for himself 
as large a proportion of the available customers as 
was possible. 

The strain occasioned by the struggle for markets 
had its effect upon all the coal-producing areas. It 
was felt not only in Europe but also in the United 
States and Canada. In these two countries bank- 


*In Germany the existence of a coal cartel eliminated cut- 
throat competition between the individual colliery owners. Here 


also large stocks were accumulated, however, but mostly. under 
the control of the cartel. 
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ruptey and unemployment were rife, and many a 
colliery organization led a precarious existence until 
such time as financial reorganization or absorption 
by new interests revived it and further accentuated 
an already demoralized situation. 

In such a mélée Great Britain found that its 
supremacy in the world of coal was being threatened. 
It could not maintain itself in the face of the new 
and greatly intensified competition. In America and 
Canada the general economic situation made it pos- 
sible to shoulder the burden of financial stress. In 
Germany the prosperity bred from inflation delayed 
for a time the pressure upon the coal industry. In 
England, where the coal trade was the mainspring 
of industrial activity, temporary and artificial stimu- 
lants failed to revive the ailing industry. In conse- 
quence the entire economic structure was seriously 
crippled. 


II. THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF EXPORTS 


The condition of the world coal trade had a most 
serious effect upon the domestic and foreign con- 
sumption of British coal. But the decline in con- 
sumption cannot, as many would hold, be primarily 
attributed to general industrial depression. The 
fact is that 1925, considered in the light of European 
post-war standards, was a fairly prosperous year. As 
compared with 1924, the next year saw a distinct 
industrial improvement in virtually all coal consum- 
ing countries. Yet the losses suffered by the British 
coal trade in the export and bunker markets in 1925 
were greater than in any recent year. 

Great Britain’s important customers with but the 
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exception of Russia were all consuming more coal in 
1925 than in the years preceding the World War. 
Western Europe (Germany, France, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg taken with their pre-war boundaries) con- 
sumed 230,000,000 tons of coal in 1925, an amount 
which was approximately 13,000,000 tons larger than 
the average consumption in the years 1909-1913. 
Yet despite this fact the purchases of British coal 
fell from 20,730,000 to 15,730,000 tons. Similar 
export losses applied with but few exceptions to all 
of Great Britain’s foreign markets. Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, Italy, and Russia—all of 
Europe except France and Belgium in fact—consid- 
erably curtailed their purchases of British coal. The 
same was true of South America and Egypt. It is 
upon all of these markets that the future of the Brit- 
ish coal export trade depends. 


1. GERMANY 


The curtailment of German purchases of British 
coal in itself accounts for 25 per cent of the total loss 
of exports since the years preceding the war. Ger- 
many’s annual consumption of British coal averaged 
over 9,000,000 tons in the years 1909-1913. In 1925 
she took from England but 3,451,000 tons of coal. 
This loss is not to be looked upon as a temporary 
phenomenon to be overcome “when Germany returns 
to a condition of industrial stability. The fact is 
that as industrial conditions improve in Germany 
one may expect a still further fall in coal shipments 
from England. The production of German coal is 
growing at a tremendous rate. If one compares the 
output of German coal (on a pre-war territorial 
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basis )in 1925 with that of 1909-1913 one is struck 
by the fact that there has been an increase in pro- 
duction of some 8,000,000 tons. Moreover, the pro- 
duction of lignite almost doubled in the same period. 
This increased production of lignite, in terms of its 
bituminous coal equivalent, added some 15,000,000 
tons to the output of the country, making a total 
increase over the pre-war period of over 23,000,000 
tons.* Some of this increased output went to foreign 
countries in the form of reparation coal,‘ some was 
sold abroad in the open market, and some, too, was 
consumed at home by German industry which used 
8,000,000 more tons of coal in 1925 than in any of 
the four years preceding 1913.° 

The increased production and use of lignite in 
itself bids fair largely to eliminate British coal from 
the German markets. It is becoming increasingly 
important in the generation of electricity—some 41 
per cent of the public supply of electric current havy- 
ing been produced with lignite in 1924. It has sup- 
planted coal in the production of nitrates and is pre- 
ferred to bituminous coal in the manufacture of 
glass. (See table on page 232.) 

The growing use of lignite is making larger and 
larger amounts of German bituminous coal avail- 
able for export. Moreover, bituminous coal is being 
supplanted in part by an extensive development of 
hydro-electric power. Over 1,100,000 horse power 


* Royal Si ae on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol 
I, pp. 5 and 2 

* Some So tons of coal and 3,800,000 tons of coke were 
delivered to the Allies ee reparations in 1925; Colliery Guardian, 
Vol. 182, No. 3425, p. 

© This figure Ais ie bituminous coal equivalent of lignite. 
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was developed by hydro-electric plants in 1923, an 
amount almost three times greater than that devel- 
oped in 1913. Again, the efficiency of a ton of coal 
has been considerably increased in Germany during 
the past few years and recent testimony points to a 
saving of some 10 per cent in this direction alone.’ 


Propuction or Brruminous Coau AND LIGNITE IN GERMANY, 


1910-1926 * 
(in thousands of tons) 
Year Bituminous Coal; Lignite £ 
LOL QR a shoe oes cee enema 150,371 68,430 
TOLL ere. Nive Sites Comoe Re ieee 158,164 72,588 
191 rs oeinieck sched oem Guests eee 172,065 79,634 
IQS S22) eco Sane ee oetots 187,054 85,831 
LOTS ert. coh Pn Sta etre eiah exten ee 158,791 82,349 
UL Eee ere ee fe Sate SS tees 144,507 87,535 
DIG. eta ac aceTasta ne ceie mecee 156,611 92,669 
191) 7 io vow nner ee een eer 167,747 95,543 
IQU So de tase oiavele isis oniabie eee ter 158,254 100,599 
EH eA See a eee Pern Cee BAIS a 116,707 93,648 
L920) As OE Monitor aer ree ee eee 131,356 111,887 
1 OD The ie cevageseieolot ane seas Grant aeRO 136,251 123,063 
1922 ais SEENON cis coe werete 119,182 137,187 
1OD3) bese voeteheotae erty ehcp sistnreroatte 62.316 118,735 
1 7 a Sa Aes co a Ro te 118,829 124,345 
ODD Rix Seater Ina s. otc ae Oe ok Mee 132,729 139,804 
1926 epee oro om se aicciakoce hs 145,362 139,877 


* Data for years 1910 to 1916 from Royal Commission on the 
Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. III, Appendix 2, p. 17. Data 
for years 1917 to 1924 from Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich, Vierundvierzigster Jahrgang, 1924-25, p. 92. Data for 1925 
and 1926 from Colliery Guardian, Vol. 138, No. 3451, February 18, 
1927, p. 400. 

tT Figures after 1918 omit output of Lorraine; after 1920, of the 
Saar district; after 1922, of East Upper Sil esia. 

{ Figures after 1919 omit the output of the ceded territory of 
ne Province of Posen; after 1920, of the ceded territory of West 

russia. 


All of these factors bode ill for the future of Brit- 
ish coal, both in Germany and elsewhere. Added to 
them is the fact that about 80 per cent of the Ger- 


; : By Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. 
» p. 244. 
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man output comes from the lower Rhenish West- 
phalian coal fields. This district includes the famous 
Ruhr field which by enlarging its labor force could 
without difficulty increase its present output of 
97,000,000 tons to 150,000,000 tons, a potential out- 
put which is 30 to 40 per cent greater than its pro- 
duction of 1925." And moreover it is so located as 
to come into direct competition with British coal in 
Holland and in France, and to a degree in the Baltic 
and Mediterranean regions. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that a delib- 
erate policy of shutting down the less profitable 
smaller mines has resulted in German production 
being concentrated in the larger and more efficient 
operations. Consequently the number of operating 
companies in the Ruhr has been cut to 70. In con- 
trast to Great Britain’s 1,400 mining operations with 
an annual output of some 250,000,000 tons, these 70 
operations are producing about 100,000,000 tons per 
year. 

Concentration has led, also, to a curtailment of 
the labor force employed. Since 1913 the number of 
workers employed in the Ruhr has been cut by 
65,000, or about 15 per cent. With this decreased 
labor force the Ruhr is today producing as much 
coal per day as it did in the year * preceding the war. 
For almost two years now, the Ruhr miner has been 
turning out more coal per shift than he did in 1913,” 


7 Eastman, Mack, “A Brief Survey of Coal Crisis Literature,” 
International Labor Review, Geneva, 1926, Vol. 13, No. 5, p. 624. 

® London Times, August 21, 1926. 

® It has been estimated by the Comité Central des Houilléres 
de France that the efficiency per man in the Ruhr mines was 21 
per cent greater in 1926 than in 1913. Colliery Guardian, Vol. 133, 
No. 3457, April 1, 1927, p. 752. 
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and he has been doing this in spite of the fact that 
his working shift is 30 minutes shorter. His output 
now materially surpasses that of the British miner. 

Present evidences point to still further increases in 
the output of the Ruhr miner.** With further tech- 
nological improvements and the mining of new 
seams he may be expected to produce more than 
ever before. The installation of modern mining 
equipment is proceeding at a steady rate. The seams 
now being mined are on the average thinner, deeper, 
more faulty, more gaseous, and more watery, than 
other seams that might be made available.*’ 

The high quality of British coal will always assure 
a limited German market to Great Britain. More- 
over, there are certain German districts reached by 
water, particularly the region around Hamburg, 
which can get British coal at prices lower than can 
be met by German producers shipping by rail.** To 
look for a revival of the consumption of British coal 
in quantities approaching pre-war levels, however, is 
an expectation more sanguine than probable, for 
German imports seem destined to be much smaller 
in the future than in the past. As a matter of fact, 
the total imports of coal into Germany have 
diminished from 10,500,000 to 3,900,000 tons. 

The state of the coal industry in Germany threat- 
ens even other foreign markets which have been 


*° Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I; p. 126: 


11 Colliery Guardian, Vol. 131, No. 3418, pp 175. 

*?2 Royal Commission on the Coal oe (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 244. 

18 Rven this advantage is now being threatened by a move- 


ae among the industrialists for the building of a canal from the 
uhr. 
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using British coal, and this in spite of the fact that 
the German coal trade cannot at the moment furnish 
long-time credits to the extent offered by British 
exporters. Even before the stoppage of 1926 Ger- 
man coal export figures already included a number 
of new markets which were not listed in pre-war 
days, particularly Norway, Portugal, the British 
Mediterranean, Dutch India, Turkey, and Uru- 
guay. During the stoppage, of course, German 
sales grew by leaps and bounds, and the first six 
months of 1926 saw exports from the Ruhr (exclud- 
ing reparations) exceed those of the banner year 
1913.** How far Germany will be able to maintain 
her newly regained foothold in foreign markets is a 
matter of speculation. That she will retain some 
portion of them is well within the realm of proba- 
bility. 
2. FRANCE 

Although the French consumption of British coal 
has been maintained at the pre-war level, there are 
nevertheless evidences of danger for the future of the 
British coal trade in France also. Prior to 1914 
France was the largest Continental consumer of 
British coal. Her average annual imports from Eng- 
land in the years 1909-1913 were 10,800,000 tons. In 
1925 they were 411,000 tons smaller. 

This loss of 411,000 tons, though of little signifi- 
cance when considered in terms of its size, becomes 
of large importance when examined in relation to 
the French consumption of coal. This decline in 
shipments to France took place while French con- 


14 Colliery Guardian, Vol. 132, No. 3423, p. 313. 
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sumption was growing at an unparalleled rate. In 
terms of her pre-war territory France used 10,000,000 
more tons of coal in 1925 than in the years preceding 
1914. At the same time she increased her annual 
output by some 3,000,000 tons. Accordingly she had 
to look to other sources for over 6,000,000 tons more 
than she formerly bought. And none of this addi- 
tional coal came from Great Britain. French 
receipts of British coal were actually smaller in 1925 
than in former years. The extra 6,000,000 tons came 
chiefly from the Saar coal fields and from Germany, 
some by purchase and some in the form of repara- 
tion coal. 

From the Saar coal area, now in French control, 
one may look for increasing shipments to French 
consumers. France will probably also continue to 
receive reparation coal from Germany for some time 
to come. It must be remembered too that the mines 
of the principal French coal fields—the Nord and 
Pas de Calais districts—that were demolished during 
the war have now been rebuilt. They have been 
remodeled on the most efficient and modern lines 
and no longer have to cope with the incumbrances 
and the delays that are an unavoidable part of the 
routine of old works and old equipment. There 
should be few obstacles to new ways of doing things 
and to the adoption of technical innovations in these 
fields. Indeed, evidences of a new era are already to 
be found here. Daily production has attained a level 
13 per cent above that of the 1913 average*® and the 
large electrical developments recently completed at 
the reconstructed mines are furnishing surplus power 

** The Economic Review, Vol. 18, No. 17, p. 205. 
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to consumers as far afield as Calais, a distance of 
some 50 miles.*° 

Further relief from dependence upon .imported 
fuel will come, too, from the development of hydro- 
electric power. Substantial progress has already 
been made along this line, and at the beginning of 
1925 some 3,000,000 H. P. was being generated. This 
’ power is the equivalent of 12,000,000 tons of coal. If 
present estimates to the effect that 4,500,000 H. P. 
will be available within ten years *” materialize, one 
may look for a total annual saving in the coal con- 
sumption of France of some 18,000,000 tons of coal. 

The extent to which the new developments in 
France will interfere with a revival of British coal 
exports is problematical. Increased domestic pro- 
duction, hydro-electric power, the modernization of 
mining methods, the acquisition of the Saar coal 
area, and a tax on imported coal may seriously mod- 
ify the future prospects of British coal in France.** 
Indeed, the outlook as to the future of Great Brit- 
ain’s largest pre-war customer is none too bright. 
Though England will in all probability maintain a 
foothold in France, there is nothing in the French 
situation which augurs any large increase of British 
coal sales. 

3. SCANDINAVIA 

With the increasing availability of German and 

Polish coal, Great Britain may also find it increas- 


: 16 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. 
, p. 248. 
Pj Greer, Guy, The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem (Investi- 
gations in International Economic Reconstruction, Institute of 
Economics, Washington), p. 247, 1925 

is Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Vol. I, 
p. 248. See also p. 267, footnote 16. 
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ingly difficult to keep her Scandinavian market. 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, possessing no coal 
deposits of significance, have for many years been 
dependent upon Great Britain as their principal 
source of fuel supply. Of the annual average of 
10,500,000 tons formerly imported, 9,918,000 tons 
came from England.*’ By 1925 imports of coal had 
grown to over 11,500,000 tons. Of this amount, how- 
ever, only 8,806,000 tons came from Great Britain. 
That is to say, British exports to Scandinavia and 
Denmark actually decreased by over 1,100,000 tons 
at a time when the total coal consumption of these 
countries increased by over 1,000,000 tons.”° 
Poland has already made a bid for the Scandi- 
navian markets by giving freight concessions to 
export coal. Whereas her sales to Denmark and 
Sweden in 1924 were insignificant, she made serious 
inroads upon the British trade in these two coun- 
tries in 1925.** During the first four months of 1926 
(prior to the British coal strike) her shipments to 
Denmark and Sweden approximated 700,000 tons.** 
British coal has a competitor also in the hydro- 
electric power of Norway and Sweden. These coun- 
tries together have a potential capacity of some 
17,500,000 horse power,** which is equal to an annual 


*° This was the average for the years 1909 to 1913. Royal Com- 
mission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 5. 

*° Of the additional 1,000,000 tons imported, 385,000 tons came 
from Germany. 

**U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce, Minerals Section, Special Circular No. 348 

** Ibid., “The Overseas Coal Export Situation,” September, 1926. 
There is a probability, too, that the not distant future will see 
the building of a canal system from the Silesian fields to the 
Vistula and direct water transportation to the Baltic. 

** U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Release No. 687, March 31, 1925. 
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consumption of 60,000,000 tons of coal, or approx- 
imately nine times their present coal needs. It is 
improbable that all or any large portion of this 
energy will ever be harnessed. By developing only 
a relatively small part of it, however, sufficient power 
would be available to replace the larger part of cur- 
rent coal imports. 

By 1924 Norway and Sweden had developed 
1,820,000 and 1,416,000 horse power respectively. 
This development represents a growth of 1,000,000 
horse power for Norway since 1913, and almost 
500,000 horse power since 1920. For Sweden it 
means an increase of 700,000 horse power in ten 
years. These increases may to a large degree be 
accounted for by the war-time scarcity of coal and 
the high prices that prevailed from 1919 to 1923. 
Conditions in these countries, however, point to the 
probability of a further increase in hydro-electric 
development. This is particularly true of Norway 
where large electro-chemical and _ electro-metal- 
lurgical industries have grown up because of avail- 
able cheap electricity. Indeed, over 42 per cent of 
the hydro-electric power generated in 1922 was used 
by such industries. Similarly, the wood products 
industry has become increasingly dependent upon 
hydro-electric energy, and its consumption in 
turn comprised over 12 per cent of the total gen- 
erated in 1922.°* Furthermore, some 4,800,000 
undeveloped horse power—44 per cent of the total 
—is so located as to be close enough to give 
wharfage and cheap export facilities to any indus- 


24 The Transactions of the First World Power Conference, Lon- 
don, 1925, Vol. I, p. 1073. 
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try locating within a short distance of a power 
station.”* 

In Sweden the coal burning power plants which 
formerly dominated the market for electricity are 
now used chiefly to supplant hydro-electric power 
stations. “It is not to be expected that such stations 
will be built in the future, except where refuse fuel 
is available or where exhaust steam is needed for 
heat.” *° In fact, the Swedish government has estab- 
lished a hydro-electric power loan fund to be used 
for granting loans for the construction, not only of 
hydro-electric power stations but also of power trans- 
mission lines.” 

Though the newly-developed hydro-electric energy 
is being at present consumed in considerable meas- 
ure by newly-established industries and for newer 
uses such as household lighting and power, the prob- 
ability is that many of the older established indus- 
tries which now use power generated by imported 
coal will gradually shift to the use of power hydraul- 
ically generated. Gas and coking coal will no doubt 
continue to be used in slowly increasing quan- 
tities, and steam coal for stand-by plants, to supple- 
ment the hydro-electric stations, will be used in 
approximately the same quantities as at present. At 
best, however, no sudden increase in coal consump- 
tion can be looked for. 

But the Scandinavian market, whether it increases 
or not, will hardly be free to Great Britain alone. 
Even with the aid of the subsidy the British coal 

** Ibid., Vol. I, PP. a 


2° Tbid., Vol. I 
27 Ibid., Vol. t s 1333. 
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industry was unable to check the growing sales of 
its Polish and German competitors. The Scandi- 
navian countries will no doubt always buy certain 
types of coal from Great Britain, but if England 
attains even her former quota of sales she will have 
to do so in the face of a most strenuous competition. 


4. ITALY 
The forces which threaten the future of the Brit- 
ish coal trade in Italy are in many ways similar to 
those in Scandinavia. In spite of the growing con- 
sumption of coal in Italy, British sales to this mar- 
ket have been falling. As compared with 90 per 
cent of the Italian coal imports (some 8,600,000 
tons) which in pre-war years came from Great 
Britain, only a little more than half, 5,811,000 tons, 
came from England in 1924. In 1925, receipts 
from Great Britain were 6,961,000 tons or 63 per 
cent ** of the total coal imports into Italy. The 
loss of this market is not to be explained by a falling 
off in the coal consumption of the Italian people. 
During recent years Italy’s consumption has been 
slowly increasing. In 1924, she used 10,686,000 tons 
of foreign coal; in 1925, 11,031,000 tons.*° 
The loss of Italian markets is in large part due to 
the increased consumption of German coal. More 
than one-third, some 3,600,000 tons, of Italy’s coal 
imports in 1924 consisted of reparation coal. 
Although reparation receipts in 1925 fell to 1,700,000 
tons, private sales from Germany increased by about 
28 Colliery Guardian, April 16, 1926, p. 919. 
°° Of the latter figure 434,000 and 380,000 tons, respectively, 


were for Trieste and Fiume. Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p, 253. 
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750,000 tons.°° These combined receipts of 2,450,- 
000 tons were about 1,500,000 tons greater than 
those of pre-war days. Imports from the United 
States likewise increased by some 500,000 tons in 
the same period.** The Italian state railways have 
been using a considerable amount of reparation coal, 
and current figures lead to the conclusion that 
receipts for the railway in the future will be at a 
higher rate than in the past.** Recent reductions in 
through overland freight rates from the German coal 
fields to Milan should also stimulate private ship- 
ments of German coal. 

German coal, both reparation and private, will for 
a long time be an important factor with which the 
British product will have to contend in the Italian 
market. Recently Poland also entered the field as a 
competitor, and although her shipments to Italy in 
1925 were but 70,000 tons, a contract with the Italian 
railways assures her an annual market of 250,000 
tons for the near future.** 

As in Norway and Sweden, the development of 
hydro-electric power in Italy appears thus far to 
have had no unfavorable effect upon coal consump- 


°° Colliery Guardian, April 16, 1926, p. 919. 

** It is of interest to note that Italy consumed over 2,300,000 
tons of American coal during the European coal shortage of 1920. 

8° Collery Guardian, August 18, 1926, p. 364. 

** Poland has recently made an agreement with Italy for the 
annual delivery of up to 500,000 tons ot coal. In return Poland 
granted to Italy special concessions in the matter of the import 
of Italian oranges. This agreement permits Poland to ship suffi- 
cient amounts of coal to Italy to secure the minimum transit 
railway rates on the Austrian railways. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Minerals 
Section, Special Circular No. 348, August 21, 1926. 
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tion. During the past eleven years 1,831,000 horse 
power has been developed. The total in use in 1925 
has been estimated to be 3,200,000. The fact that 
coal consumption has been increasing in spite of this 
large development has been used by many as evi- 
dence of the fact that future hydro-electric develop- 
ment in Italy should have no effect upon British 
exports. The validity of this contention can be 
determined only by what transpires in the next few 
years. Yet one cannot help but raise doubts as to 
its soundness. Plans already approved by the Ital- 
ian Superior Water Council provide for the genera- 
tion of some 6,000,000 horse power of hydro-electric 
energy. Because of financial and transmission diffi- 
culties many years will no doubt pass before this 
energy will be available all the year round. But it 
is hard to believe that these developments will not 
supplant some of the coal now consumed.** The 
growing electrification of the state railway system 
which now consumes each year some 2,000,000 tons 
of coal, will in itself be a factor of considerable con- 
sequence. Indeed, only recently the coal pur- 
chasing office of the Italian state railways which 
existed at Cardiff for twenty years has been shut 
down.*° 

The supposition that Italy will continue to con- 
sume coal at her present rate in spite of the growth 
of hydro-electric power will prove valid only if Italy 


84“Tf only half of this were developed and used on the present 
basis of efficiency, it seems that the independence of Italy in 
regard to fuel supplies for most purposes will be assured.” Sar- 
gent, A. J., Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Minutes of Evidence, Sixteenth Day, p. 4.. 

35 Vanchester Guardian Commercial, April 30, 1925, p. 16. 
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undergoes an industrial revolution on a scale such 
as has never been known in her history. Such a 
change in the life of Italy, coupled with a change 
in the standard of living of her people, would 
increase even further her consumption of fuel. 
Signs are not wanting that a beginning has been 
made. How far it can go is a matter of speculation.** 

It is certain that in the near future Great Britain 
cannot expect to approximate her pre-war coal sales 
to Italy. She may have no difficulty in maintaining 
an Italian market as large as that of the past two 
years, but with hydro-electric power, German, Polish 
and Russian coal to contend with, to look to Italy 
as one basis for the future rehabilitation of the coal 
trade is to build on very uncertain ground. 


5. THE SMALLER MARKETS 

The less important markets of South America, 
Russia, Spain, Egypt, and Holland have likewise 
reduced their purchases of British coal. As com- 
pared with the five years ending 1918, sales to South 
America in 1925 decreased by 2,217,000 tons; to 
Russia by 3,184,000 tons; to Spain by 550,000 tons; 
to Egypt by 952,000 tons; and to Holland by 638,000 
tons.** 

The declining sales to South America and Russia 
have been in large part the result of a decline in 
the coal consumption of these countries. The total 

86 See McGuire, C. E., Italy’s International Economic Position. 
(Investigations in International Economic Reconstruction, Insti- 
tute of Economics, Washington), 1926, Chapters VI, XI and XII. 


Sos oe Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Ol. 1, p 
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imports of the larger coal-consuming countries of 
South America—Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Chile—have fallen off by over 2,000,000 tons since 
pre-war years. This is in large measure to be 
accounted for by the enlarged use of domestically 
produced fuel oil, and in part by slackened industrial 
conditions. There has also been some increase in 
the coal output of Chile,** and British coal has been 
supplanted to some extent by shipments from the 
United States. The latter, however, have not been | 
very large. 

It is rather probable that the future will see a 
revival of British exports to South America. A 
shifting from fuel oil to coal is indeed already evi- 
dent. Moreover, a very large amount of wheat, 
meat, and leather consumed in Great Britain comes 
from South America, and since British ships must 
call at the eastern ports of the continent for these 
materials it will be profitable for them to carry coal 
on the outward journey at very low freight rates. 
Finally, South America has long been a popular 
area for British investments, and some of the rail- 
ways and industries of the Argentine have been built 
up with British capital and are British controlled. 
These will probably continue as in the past to give 
preference, whenever possible, to British coal. 

The consumption of coal in Russia has been dimin- 
ished in recent years by the disorganization of its 
industry. It is estimated that in 1925 she consumed 


®8In order to stimulate domestic production and protect its 
coal mining industry the Chilean Government has imposed an 
import tax on foreign coals. 
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13,000,000 fewer tons of coal than in pre-war years. 
But disorganization is not the only factor that 
accounts for the fall of British imports from 4,112,- 
000 to 927,000 tons. Russia has been trying hard 
to develop her own coal fields and accordingly has 
placed obstacles upon the importation of foreign 
fuels. It is said that her production is now ahead 
of her needs.*” She has recently been seeking for- 
eign outlets for her product, and in 1925 about 
160,000 tons of Russian coal were shipped to Italy.*° 
Reasons of state have also interfered with the 
revival of the British coal trade in Russia. One 
evidence of this fact is Russia’s exclusion from the 
operation of the British Exports Credits Scheme, 
through which the British Government guarantees 
bills drawn against goods for export. 

As conditions become stabilized Great Britain 
may retrieve some of her lost Russian markets. 
But she will have to meet the competition of newly 
equipped Russian mines which in the six months 
ending April, 1926, produced 12,400,000 tons of coal, 
an amount equal to 91 per cent of their 1913 out- 
put,** as well as the competition of a newly devel- 
oped electric power system which is using peat and 
hydro-electric energy at a saving of some 5,000,000 
tons of coal yer year.*” 

The recent development of the Spanish coal 

°° Clark, Sir Wm. H., Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Evidence, Fourth Day, p. 99. 

*° Colliery Guardian, April 16, 1926, p. 99. 

** Ibid., July 3, 1926. According to reports from the Don Basin 
some $40,000,000 was spent in 1926 to equip 13 large new shafts 


which are shortly to be opened. 
*° Ibid., Feb. 12, 1926, p. 388. 
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fields ** which are protected by a tariff on imported 
fuels, and a recent governmental decree ‘** requiring 
the navy, the railroads, the metallurgical trade, the 
gas, electrical, textile, sugar, and other industries, to 
use a certain minimum of Spanish mined coal, prom- 
ises to put a check upon the revival of British ship- 
ments to Spain. 

As for Egypt, present conditions in the coal trade 
are primarily the result of the substitution of fuel 
oil for coal, both for bunkering purposes and inter- 
nal consumption, though some 600,000 tons are to 
be accounted for by losses to Great Britain’s com- 
petitors.*° In Holland the important factor has 
been an increase in domestic proauction which has 
raised the Dutch pre-war output of approximately 
2,000,000 by some 6,800,000 tons within the past 
twelve years.*° 


How much of her lost markets Great Britain can 
regain is problematical. Increased efficiency and 
lowered wages may cut British costs and make it 
possible for her mining industry to regain through 
lower prices some of her former customers. But one 
thing is certain, there is little probability of her 
entirely regaining her markets in the calculable 


*® Spanish production in 1925 and 1926 equalled about 6,500,000 
tons of coal, or about 4,000,000 more than in 1913. “Coal in 
Spain in 1926, VA Ss Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Mineral Section, Special Circular, 
No. 607. 

** Colliery Guardian, March 19, 1926, p. 685. 

*> Gowers, E. A., Royal Commission ee the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Evidence, First Day, p. 

*®° The Dutch production in 1926 nee 9,000,000 tons. 
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future. This is particularly true of her customers 
in western Europe and in Russia. The future of 
the British export coal trade must rest upon some- 
thing more tangible than the expectation of the coal 
owners, who see no reason to believe why, when coal 
can be sold at a price which will create a demand, 
they ought not to increase their exports to some; 
thing in excess of 5 per cent over 1913.** 

As far as exports are concerned, therefore, the 
present crisis in British coal is more than a tem- 
porary phenomenon. It is unlike preceding crises 
in which temporary dislocations of foreign markets 
brought difficulties to the coal trade. A new set of 
conditions has arisen. Many of England’s customers 
have turned to the development of their own coal 
resources. Great Britain must now cope with new 
coal producers and with the growth of old producers 
in lands beyond the seas. The three continents of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia are producing 23,000,000 
more tons of coal than they did before the war, an 

‘7 The Comité Central des Houilléres de France “estimates that 
during the 27 weeks of stoppage in British collieries, the lack of 
production amounted to about 117 million tons. This diminu- 
tion is partly covered by asnotable increase of the Continental 
extraction which we may value at 30 million tons, of which 12% 
million tons were contributed by Germany, 6% million tons by 
Poland, 4% million tons by France, 2% million tons by Belgium, 
nearly 2 million tons by Holland, 1%4 million tons by Czecho- 
Slovakia, and 700,000 tons by the Sarre. This excess of produc- 
tion compensated almost exactly for the loss on British exports, 
which fell from 50 million tons in 1925 to 20 million tons in 
1926, Europe’s_ part having respectively fallen from 36 to 14 
million tons. Without taking into account the 14 million tons 
supplied by the United States toward the revictualling of 
Europe—chiefly to Great Britain—it is easy to see that the 
increase of production in Central Europe made up for the British 


failure, and this explains how this failure did not have the results 


expected by many.” The Colliery Guardian, Vol. 138, No. 2457, 
April 1, 1927, p. 751. 
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amount equal to almost one-fourth of Great Britain’s 
maximum exports. In addition, the production of 
Germany has increased by some 8,000,000 tons, that 
of France by 3,000,000 tons, and that of Holland by 
over 6,000,000 tons. These and other countries hava 
also developed substitute sources of power, namely, 
lignite, fuel oil, and water power.*® Consequently, 
while the production of British coal has decreased 
by some 25,000,000 tons since the five years preced- 
ing the World War, production elsewhere has 
increased by 100,000,000 tons. About 50,000,000 
tons of this increase is, to be sure, to be accounted 
for by the growth of the American coal industry, 
which has never been a formidable competitor in 
the world’s markets. The remaining 50,000,000 tons, 
however, has brought disaster to Great Britain. 
Though she is still the world’s largest exporter her 
contribution to the world’s consumption has de- 
creased both absolutely and relatively. She sup- 
plied almost one-tenth of the world’s consumption 
(outside of the British Isles) in pre-war years; 
to-day she furnishes but one-fourteenth.*° 


III. THE LOSS OF THE BUNKER TRADE 


In addition to the loss of exports there has been 
a significant decline in the sale of British coal to 
the shipping trade for bunkering purposes. Some 
of this decline has been felt in the form of decreased 
sales to foreign bunkering countries, namely, Egypt, 
Ceylon, Malta, and British India. But this amount 


48 The increase in hydro-electric power generated in Europe 
since 1921 approximates 50 per cent. “The World’s Water Power,” 
The Economist, July 17, 1926, Vol. 103, No. 4325, p. 106. 

*° Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Viole ieepe 9: 
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has been small as compared to the decline in the 
quantity of coal sold as bunker at British ports. 
Sales for this purpose in 1925 amounted to 16,200,000 
tons, as compared with 19,600,000 tons in pre-war 
years. Part of the loss is the direct result of the 
decline in coal exports, for the ships that convey 
export coal require as fuel 2.7 tons of coal for every 
10 tons they carry as cargo. The larger part is due, 
however, to the conversion of a large portion of the 
merchant marine from coal to oil burners. The 
gross tonnage of ships fitted to burn fuel oil has 
grown during the past twelve years from 1,500,000 
to 20,500,000 tons, a loss of sales to the coal trade 
estimated at approximately 42,000,000 tons. At the 
same time there has developed a movement toward 
the construction of motor ships propelled by internal 
combustion engines, and the records of construction 
show that one-half of the tonnage now being built 
in the different parts of the world is of that char- 
acter.”° 

Though the growing use of motor ships bids fair 
to make increasing inroads into the bunker trade 
it is at the same time rather probable that in the not 
distant future some of the loss of coal to fuel oil in 
shipping will be recouped. As the price of fuel oil 
increases, some oil burners will no doubt revert to 
coal. But this will be true of only a limited amount 
of shipping. The ease of storing supplies and the 
ease and quickness of fueling with oil have resulted 
in the permanent loss of the world’s navies to coal. 
This loss in sales to the British Navy alone amounts 


5° Glover, Sir Ernest, Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Evidence, Twenty Fifth Day, p. 4. Cf. also 
The Ministry of Labour Gazette, April, 1926, p. 123. 
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to 1,500,000 tons per year, valued at approximately 
£1,547,300. A similar condition applies to the bigger 
passenger and freight liners, where the rising price 
of fuel oil will continue to be offset by savings in the 
size of crew and by other advantages such as larger 
cargo space and cleanliness. Moreover, it is esti- 
mated that only 8,000,000 tons of the existing oil 
burning ships can revert to coal without undergoing 
an expense greatly out of proportion to the savings 
to be secured from such conversion.** 

One cannot say with any definiteness, however, 
whether the price of fuel oil will increase sufficiently 
to allow coal to regain any extensive portion of its 
lost sales to the bunkering trade. As the world’s 
supply of crude oil decreases, some rise in fuel 
oil prices will in all probability follow; but it must 
be remembered that the essential factor in the crude 
petroleum industry is gasoline (petrol), and that 
fuel oil is a by-product whose production is largely 
determined independently of the price of its substi- 
tute, coal.°* Being a by-product which is a residual 
from the distillation of gasoline its market price will 
continue to be fixed by the value of competing fuels. 
Consequently, any prohibitive rise in the price of 
fuel oil in the near future is rather improbable.** 


51 Holt, R. D., Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Minutes of Evidence, Twenty Fifth Day, p. 25. 

52 Tt is of significance to note that in recent months the ten- 
dency to revert from fuel oil to coal has brought about a fall in 
fuel oil prices. 

53 Tt should be borne in mind that as the price of gasoline 
(petrol) rises, there will probably be a greater tendency to resort 
to “cracking,” a procedure which makes it possible to get a larger 
amount of gasoline from the crude petroleum. As the supply of 
crude petroleum becomes scarcer more of it will go into gasoline 
and less into fuel oil. In that event the competition of those 
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It is through the lowering of the price of coal that 
the real impetus to the reconversion of present oil- 
burning ships must come. Such an expedient might 
revive in part the demand for coal for shipping pur- 
poses, but even in that event there would be no defi- 
nite assurance that fuel oil prices would not adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. 


IV. THE PLIGHT OF THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


The revival of the coal trade will in large measure 
be dependent upon the condition of Great Britain’s 
internal market. It is here that the bulk of the coal 
output—175,400,000 tons in 1925—is consumed and 
it is here that the consumption of coal has under- 
gone but little decline. The 1925 coal consumption 
of British industrial and household users was about 
3 per cent less than the average for 1909 to 1913.°° 
In contrast to the loss of over 20,000,000 tons in 
the export and bunker trade, the decrease of con- 
sumption in the home markets was but 5,000,000 
tons.”” 

This loss is to be explained almost entirely by the 
condition of the British iron and steel industry. The 


users of fuel oil who find distinct advantages in a liquid fuel— 
the navies of the world, for example—will no doubt send its price 
to higher levels. 

°* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. III, p. 9. Though this loss is relatively slight when consid- 
ered in toto it becomes very significant when looked at in the 
light of the growth of population. The fact is that total con- 
sumption fell while the population was increasing. In terms of 
the consumption per head of population the decrease was actually 
9 per cent. 

°° This is not an exact figure as no precise information is avail- 


able as to the amount of stocks on hand at the beginning and 
end of the year. 
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fall in coal output led, as was to be expected, to a 
decline in the fuel consumption of the mining indus- 
try itself, a decline which approximated 1,400,000 
tons. The important loss, however, occurred in the 
iron and steel trade, whose annual output of pig iron 
has decreased by over 4,000,000 tons since the pre- 
war years.°” This in turn has meant cutting the con- 
sumption of coal in the iron industry by over 
7,000,000 tons. All other British industries, as well 
as household users of coal, appear to have main- 
tained their earlier position as coal consumers; some 
few indeed have been taking increasing quantities of 
coal, thereby offsetting losses in the iron trade. The 
electrical industry, for example, has increased its 
consumption of coal by some 3,000,000 tons, while 
the railways have taken some 300,000 additional 
tons. 

As far as the home demand is concerned, one must 
look to the development of the electrical industry 
as the most probable source of aid. Little can be 
hoped for immediately from the iron and steel trades, 
which in former years used over 11 per cent of the 
coal output in the production of pig iron and were 
second only to the manufacturing and household 
users as coal consumers. 

The probability of a revival of the pig iron indus- 
try is primarily involved with the future of ship 
building and that of the fabricated steel trades. At 
the moment, ship building shows little sign of being 
able to render help. During recent years the world’s 
shipping tonnage which increased from 45,404,000 


5° The Economist, March 6, 1926, Vol. 102, No. 4306, p. 453. 
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tons in 1914 to 62,670,000 tons in 1925,°” has experi- 
enced difficulty in securing sufficient cargoes to keep 
available ships occupied.** Consequently the pro- 
duction of new tonnage has been at a low ebb. New 
merchant vessels under construction at the end of 
June, 1926, amounted to 841,000 tons, or about 40 
per cent of the capacity of the British ship yards. 
This figure represented a decline of over 1,000,000 
tons in ship construction since 1914 and is lower 
than any figure recorded since 1909.°° 

As for the engineering (heavy steel) trade, much 
ground will have to be covered before it will be in 
a position to do much to alleviate conditions in coal 
mining. Though the production of steel is some 
750,000 tons in excess of the average of the pre-war 
years 1909-1913, it nevertheless falls short of Great 
Britain’s 1913 output by 250,000 tons. Indeed, it has 
been estimated that the production of the engineer- 
ing trades in 1925 was but 93 per cent of that of 
19135). 

That the problem of the iron and steel trade 
has been primarily one of an inadequate world 
demand is evidenced by the fact that European pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings has actually 
fallen below that of 1913. Indeed the United 
States, France, and Luxemburg are the only coun- 
tries that have to any appreciable extent increased 
their output. 


°™ These figures include steamers and motor ships only, and 
do not provide ice abe vessels. Board of Trade Journal, Vol. 
117, No. 1547, p. 
58 Hstimates ee ‘the amount of idle British shipping before 
the | coal strike at over 1,100,000 tons. 
° Board of Trade Journal, Vol. 117, No. 1545, p. 74. 
°° The Economist, March 6, 1926, Vol. 102, No. 4306, p. 454. 
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Propuction or Pic Iron, Stee, INcors, AND CasTINGs, 
1913, 1924, and 1925 * 


(In thousands of tons) 


: Steel Ingots and 
Country Pig Iron Castings 

1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1913 | 1924 | 1925 

United Kingdom......... 10,260} 7,307] 6,236) 7,664) 8,201) 7,397 

2 a eee 16,499] 7,690|10,019|17,334] 9,682|12,003 

France............-.....| 5,126| 7,573] 8,339| 4,614] 6,792] 7,299 

Mekal Abe taiinacsss oo 2,446] 2,764| 2,502] 2,428] 2.816] 2.373 

eee, eee D0Gje 2123182, 507/61, 500 1, 857 cf 050 

SOUUA 7 ei Sees ae (a) | 1,827] 1,450} (a) 1,453 1,575 

United Scio ck Pas tae as 30,966 31,406/36,394/31,301 37,982 932 44. 44,196 
Estimated Total World 

POOCGION® oo. ce tae3e bt oe 78,500|67 ,000/75,000|76,000/77,500|87,000 
Production of Western 

Europe.............. .|36,839|28,784|30,853/33,345|30,811|32,697 


* The Economist, March 6, 1926, p. 454. 

(a) Included in Germany. 

The problem of the future centers in Great 
Britain’s ability to cope with her competitors in 
foreign fields. Prior to the spring of 1926 her 
exports of iron and steel had already fallen by 
1,200,000 tons as compared with 1913, and her 
imports had increased by almost 500,000 tons. This 
occurred in spite of the fact that the British price of 
steel plates and heavy rails, two typical staple 
products of the industry, had fallen to the point 
where they approximated their 1913 level. 


Setiine Price or Heavy Stee, Propucts, F. O. B. Works * 


1913 March 31,1925 Sept. 30, 1925 

z gh toh cop halt © fo Is oy Sal 

Basic Pig Iron... 2 18 10 By alee ae GAD 
Plates Ge wccaes 2 7 10 0 Smee: a Omen 
Heavy Rails .... 6 12 6 Sn On 7 (a0 


* Data presented by Larke, Sir William, Royal Commission on 
the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Third Day, p. 59. 
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The loss of exports and increase of imports 
occurred in face of the fact that Great Britain’s steel 
making capacity increased by 50 per cent during the 
period under review. With the capacity of Germany, 
France, and Belgium much greater than ever 
before,°* and with the producers of these countries 
banded together to eliminate commercial warfare in 
the world market, severe competition in the export 
steel trade will in all probability be the order of the 
future. 

Partial solution of the problems facing the iron 
and steel industry may be found in Great Britain’s 
joining her competitors in the recently formed cartel 
which provides for the allocation of the world’s mar- 
kets. Such contingency has long been talked of and 
is not outside the realm of possibility. It might 
stabilize steel prices; yes, even raise them. It would 
not, however, necessarily increase Great Britain’s 
output. Nor would it protect Great Britain against 
the growing production of such countries as India, 
which in the past year was able to invade American 
markets with 184,325 tons of pig iron, an amount 
twice as great as was received from Great Britain.°’ 

If “it is only to the revival of these heavy indus- 
tries [iron and steel] that the coal mining industry 
can look for any substantial increase in the home 
demand for coal,” °* the immediate future of the coal 


** German capacity has increased by 40 per cent, French 25 
per cent, Belgian 30 per cent. “The Plight of the Iron and Stee] 
Industry,” The Economist, March 6, 1926, p. 454. 

°2 On February 23, 1927, a Presidential proclamation increased 
the duty on pig iron imported into the United States from 75 
cents to $1.12% per ton. This proclamation was aimed at imports 
of pig iron from British India. 


°* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 12. 
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industry as far as inland consumption is concerned 
is indeed black. To be sure the iron and steel trade, 
if working at capacity could consume 37,000,000 
tons of coal a year and thereby in large part fill the 
gap created by lost coal exports. But present condi- 
tions do not indicate that any such revival can come 
to pass in the immediate future. 

Coal prices, the insistence of the coal owners not- 
withstanding, will not be the dominating factor in 
the iron and steel revival. The cost of coal in pro- 
ducing a ton of pig iron—and coal accounts for 34 
to 40 per cent of the sale price of pig iron—is already 
approximately the same as in 1913.°* Judging from 
the statements of the iron and steel industry’s 
spokesman, Sir William Larke, the present price of 
coal, as far as the iron and steel producers are con- 
cerned, is quite satisfactory. Indeed, Sir William 
has gone so far as “to express the hope that coal 
prices will remain at their present level at least.’ °° 
If there is to be a revival of the internal consump- 
tion of coal it appears that it must come immedi- 
ately from other sources than the steel industry. 

Any revival in the internal consumption of coal 
will in all probability come from the electricity 
industry. But even here the increased demand for 
coal will hardly make up for the loss in other mar- 
kets. The consumption of coal by electricity works 


®4The cost of the coal consumed in producing a ton of pig 
iron in 1913 averaged 24s. 3d. During the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, the cost of the coal used averaged 24s. 9d. per 
ton of pig iron produced. Larke, Sir William, Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Third Day, 


p- 50. 
®5 Larke, Sir William, Royal Commission on the Coal Indus- 
try (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Third Day, p. 51. 
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is steadily increasing and the future will no doubt 
see a progressive rate of growth. The British elec- 
trical industry is still in the formative stage. The 
annual consumption of electricity is only about 
220 kilowatts per head of population. In Sweden 
and Switzerland consumption averages more 
than three times this amount and in the United 
States it runs well above 500 kilowatts.** If the 
estimates of the electrical authorities prove true the 
next 15 years should see the development of elec- 
tricity generation to the point where the British con- 
sumption equals 500 kilowatts per head. This should 
increase the consumption of coal in electricity works 
to about twice that of the present.°” This estimate 
assumes, however, an efficiency somewhat less 
than that which is today attained in the best of 
Great Britain’s power plants. If the efficiency of 
power generating plants increases in the near future, 
and the facts point in that direction, the consump- 
tion of coal by electricity works will be increased by 
considerably less than 8,000,000 jons in the next 15 
years. This means at the outside an average increase 
of no more than 500,000 tons a year, an amount of 
little significance when compared to the total decline 
in the nation’s coal production. Moreover, as the 
supply of electricity from central stations increases, 
the fuel consumption of existing industrial plants 
may be expected to fall. For private industry will 
tend to purchase more and generate less of the power 
it uses. In other words, the total gain in coal con- 
sumption arising from the increased use of electricity 


°° Snell, John, Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
M eee! Evidence, Ninth Day, p. 250. 
id. 
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will be offset in part by the decline in the direct 
consumption of the manufacturing trades. 

The domestic market, in short, presents but lim- 
ited prospects for the future of the British coal indus- 
try. There is little possibility of a growth in the 
consumption of coal equal to that of the first decade 
of this century. With a revival in the engineering 
and manufacturing trades Great’ Britain will no 
doubt approximate her coal consumption of the pre- 
war years. But the position of her competitors 
in the iron and steel trades makes improbable, for 
the near future at least, any growth in the internal 
use of coal which could go very far toward helping 
the mining industry out of the depression which now 
engulfs it. 


Foreign consumers, the shipping trade, and the 
internal market all hold little hope for the near 
future of the British coal trade. Some foreign mar- 
kets will undoubtedly be regained; likewise some of 
the bunkering trade will be recovered. Each may 
play a part in reviving the industry. If develop- 
ments both in England and overseas are any index 
of what may be looked for, however, the industry 
will in all probability have to adjust itself to a new 
status. A return to its status of 1913 is rather 
improbable.** <A rate of growth approximating that 
of pre-war years is far beyond reasonable expecta- 
tion. 


®°8 The depletion of stocks in Great Britain and in some of her 
foreign markets, resulting from the long strike of 1926, tempo- 
rarily stimulated production to the point where it approximated 
that of the years 1924 and 1925. But there are no evidences which 
would justify the expectation that this revival will be long 
continued. 
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If the export market for British coal is to be per- 
manently curtailed, is this a cause for despair? Can 
the coal industry, even with its markets restricted, 
become a paying venture? Is it possible to finda . 
solution of the coal problem through the cutting of 
production costs? Could the ccsts be cut to a point 
which would enable the industry to prosper with its 
present curtailed sales at the prevailing price level? 

It is evident that an attack on costs can be made 
from several directions. One is by way of the labor 
contract, another is through instituting technical 
economies in production and distribution, a third is 
by capturing for the mining industry many of the 
products of coal which are today dissipated in waste- 
ful utilization. These possible alternatives will form 
the subject of discussion in the two chapters to 
follow, 


CHAPTER X 
THE TRADITIONAL WAY OUT 


To the mine owners the problem of solving the 
difficulties which beset their industry is a relatively 
simple one. Their solution, to be sure, is in no sense 
new. But the fact that the solution is not novel is 
not in itself to be deplored. Although the owners’ 
“devotion to pre-historic formule”’ has been ridiculed 
in certain portions of the English press, old formul# 
are as good as new ones provided they work as well. 
It will be generally agreed that the owners’ solution 
is the result of no momentary caprice. It follows 
logically from their well-formulated and coherent 
economic creed. This creed, as we have seen, arms 
them with a faith and provides them with a program. 
Moreover, the logic of the creed contains within itself 
an interpretation of the difficulties which now beset 
the industry, and suggests the barriers which must 
be swept away if the coal trade is again to function 
successfully. 

In surveying the complex forces which have 
brought the coal industry to disaster the owners have 
found the high cost of coal to be the one outstanding 
factor which has disorganized the British market. 
“This is the crux of the matter which nothing ought 
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to be allowed to obscure.” It is the high coal prices 
which have checked the consumption of coal by 
British industry and which have constituted the 
chief barrier to improvement in the export trade.* 
The owners have found these high prices to be due 
to “a large number of causes” which “have con- 
tributed successively and in many instances con- 
temporaneously to reduce a progressive industry to 
a thoroughly unhealthy state.” * Most important 
among these causes has been the war. Coal in com- 
mon with all other industries has suffered from the 
economic consequences of the four year struggle. 
But even more disastrous were the years of govern- 
ment control from early in 1917 to March, 1921— 
years which the owners hold primarily responsible 
for the downfall of the healthy industry. During 
this period there was a fall in the output per person 
employed and an increase of wages. As the owners 
point out, “opinion may differ as to precisely how far 
the destruction of the prosperity of the industry was 
due to government control and how far the diff- 
culties of the government were aggravated by war 
conditions.” * They also point out that decontrol 
did not take place until nearly two and one-half 


*“No remedy, however simple or alluring, will solve the prob- 
lem in this country, either temporarily or permanently, or enable 
British industry to share in any world trade revival unless it 
enables cost of production to be such that coal itself and manu- 
factured products can be sold at the prices obtainable in the 
world’s markets. The evidence has made it abundantly clear that 
costs of production are too high. This is the crux of the matter 
which nothing ought to be allowed to obscure.” Royal Commis- 
sion on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Thirty 
sey 6. 

oyal Commission on the Coal Indust 1925 } 
Evidence, Twelfth Day, p. 333. Se oe 
* Ibid., Twelfth Day, p. 336. 
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years after the end of the war during which period 
“the state of the industry went from bad to worse.” * 

The prosperity of the industry has been further 
menaced, according to the owners, by propaganda of 
the Miners’ Federation. Since 1913 particularly, the 
miners have allowed their “political aims to shape 
their industrial policy”—“resulting in conditions of 
working being imposed on the industry which are 
inimical to its development and prosperity.” ° This 
indictment has reference chiefly to the seven-hour 
day and the wage agreement of 1924 which increased 
minimum wage rates to approximately 10 per cent 
above those of the 1921 agreement.° 


“The many factors involved in wartime control have been 
already discussed. One has but to remember the extraordinary 
demands made upon the industry in the period of the war emer- 
gency—the pressing needs of the munition works, the develop- 
ment of needed by-products, the requirements of essential indus- 
tries, the need for an exportable surplus for Allied demands, at a 
time when miners were enlisting or being drafted for service. 
The rating as to success or failure must be in terms of these 
specified war purposes. A strictly commercial judgment is only 
partially relevant. After the war, particularly in 1919, the owners’ 
uncertainty as to the ultimate fate of the mines “undoubtedly 
_ retarded the development of existing concerns and prevented the 
carrying out of new projects.” (See Redmayne, Sir R. A. 8. 
British Coal Mining Industry During the War, Oxford, 1923 
p. 268.) This failure to make good the wartime arrears, together 
with the general spirit of unrest after 1918, undoubtedly kept the 
industry in a backward state until 1921, when decontrol was sud- 
denly brought about. The identification of a permanent form 
of organization with such control is as false as the identification 
of the scaffolding with the building which finally emerges. Rely- 
ing on the motives and to a large extent the existing machinery 
and personnel of the industry, control introduced a set of baffling 
restrictions both in regard to production and distribution. 

5 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 2. ie 

® Limiting the hours of labor to seven hours, plus one winding 
time, cannot be ascribed wholly to a destructive policy on the 
part of the miners. The shortening of the working day was due 
to a growing realization on the part of many members of the 


’ 
, 
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All of these factors have served in one way and 
another to contribute to “the root cause of the sever- 
ity of the depression in the coal industry”—the high 
price of coal. The chief problem to be faced is that 
of regaining the markets and this in turn resolves 
itself into a problem of prices. Lower prices are 
contingent upon lower production costs and lower 
production costs are dependent upon—what? The 
owners have categorically rejected the possibility of 
appreciable economy either through structural 
changes in the industry or through more efficient 
management.’ They have rejected, also, the possi- 
bility of economy in the cost of administration and 
other items over which they have immediate control. 
They have been driven, therefore, to “securing a 
reduction in cost of production through an increase 
in the rate of output per person” and through low- 
ered wages. Only by these expedients, they have 
maintained, is it possible to extricate an industry 
fallen upon hard times without resorting to the 
state for assistance. 

A return to the eight-hour day was considered the 
community of the needs of the miners. Even the representatives 
of the owners who composed one-third of the 1919 commission 
felt that since “the hours of labor are being shortened in many 
industries at present it is only natural that the miners should 
expect to have some reduction in their hours of work” (see Coal 
Industry Commission, Vol. I, p. xxiii, 1919), and joined in the 
unanimous suggestion to Parliament to enact a seven-hour iaw 
for the industry. As to the 1924 wage agreement, it must be 
borne in mind that the 1921 agreement “failed to provide an 
adequate wage in many of the poorer districts, ahd that the wages 
of day-workers and certain piece-workers under the agreement 
were substantially less than the equivalent of their pre-war earn- 
ings.” See Court_of Inquiry Concerning the Wages Position in 
the Coal Mining Industry, Report, 1924, Cmd., 2129. 

For complete account of the owners’ attitude toward meas- 


ures of reform see Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Minutes of Evidence, Twelfth Day and Thirty First Day. 
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first step in a sound policy of restoration. Length- 
ening hours, it was maintained, “will benefit the 
worker by securing for him a larger volume of trade, 
steadier employment and larger earnings than are 
possible if the existing conditions continue.” * It 
would also enable British coal to compete more suc- 
cessfully with the foreign coal mined under a system 
of longer hours and lower wages. Whether this 
return to a longer working day “is to be regretted 
or not from a social standpoint may be a matter of 
opinion; but hours of work are not finally deter- 
mined by theories as to social conditions that ought 
to obtain in any country... .”° In the last resort 
the number of hours to be worked is a matter of 
individual and national necessity. Although a 
longer working day would not be a complete remedy 
it “supplies a necessary ready and _ self-evident 
part-solution which no other proposed remedy 
provides.” *° 

Lengthening the hours of work and increasing the 
output would not, however, be sufficient. Wage 
reductions were also required. Such reductions must 
vary with the needs of individual districts, for nat- 
ional agreements, the owners believe, make impos- 
sible the adjustment of wages to local conditions.** 

This reasoning rests upon questionable assump- 
tions. It lays great emphasis upon the elasticity of 
the demand for coal, insisting that the consumption 

8 Tbid., Thirty First Day, p. 5. 

® Ibid., p. 5. 

1° Tbid., p. 5. hney 

11 The owners further recommended a 25 per cent reduction in 
transport and dock charges to be made possible by a reduction in 


the wages of railway and dock workers whose wages they found 
out of proportion to the wages of workers in the great producing 


industries. 
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of coal is primarily a function of its price, and that 
lower prices will, therefore, bring a considerable 
expansion in the fuel consumption of British indus- 
tries." Lower coal prices will, they assert, also 
stimulate the export trade so effectively that the 
extra product which would result from a return to 
the longer hours could be easily disposed of.** 

A further assumption is that the new conditions 
which have appeared in the world’s coal markets 
during the past few years are essentially transient. 
The owners do not greatly fear the competition of 
oil, nor the development of hydro-electric power. 
“With the cost of coal sufficiently reduced the future 


12Tn the words of the coal owners, “In 1913 the country 
absorbed either by export or inland consumption 287,000,000 tons 
of coal, which worked out at something like four tons per head 
of the population per annum. The tendency is bound to be all 
over the world to increase the consumption of coal per head of 
population. If you take the same consumption per head for the 
present population you get an addition of 5 per cent to your 
inland consumption, and we see no reason to believe why, when 
coal can be sold at a price which will create a demand—because 
there is no doubt that a cheap supply does create a demand—we 
ought not to increase our export in something like the same 
proportion, and if you add 5 per cent to the output of 1913 you 
get a figure something in excess of 300,000,000 tons.” Royal Com- 
mission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Thirty 
First Day, p. 40 
_ ** “With a reduction in costs in this way the demand for coal 
is bound to be stimulated, as it is being stimulated at the prices 
that are being paid and charged to-day, and it is only a question 
of time till we can re-absorb into the industry as many men 
as are in it to-day, and produce a quantity of coal which we 
believe will exceed 300,000,000 tons. .. .” 

“There had been a gradual steady increase in the production 
of coal in this country before the War and I see no reason to 
believe why that increase would not have continued if there had 
not been any war. There are enormous arrears to be made up 
in the world of even replacement and renewal of materials which 
have been worn which have not been undertaken because the 
cost’ of materials has remained too high.” Royal Commission 


on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Thirty First 
Day, p. 40. 
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lies with coal rather than with oi In regard to 
hydro-electric power it would “be taking too pessi- 
mistic a view to regard this new source of power as 
necessarily supplanting coal.” *® The increased eco- 
nomic activity which hydro-electric power stimu- 
lates will in itself increase the demand for coal. The 
owners apparently are not concerned with the devel- 
opment abroad of such substitutes as lignite nor with 
the largely increased mining capacity in foreign 
countries and the growing tendency on the part of 
foreign governments to protect their newly devel- 
oped mining industries against foreign competi- 
tion.** The immediate task, as the British coal 
owner sees it, is to enter the competitive field with a 
reduced price list in order that Great Britain may 
“regain its pre-war position of supremacy in the 
export market” and “to share in any world trade 
revival.” 

These assumptions appear to be contrary to the 
realities of the present situation. That price is not 
the only essential factor in the sale of coal has been 
proved again and again. The householder, to be 
sure, would gladly get his fuel at a lower price, but 
relatively few increase their coal consump- 
tion when prices are low. In the industrial field, the 
demand for coal varies rather with the volume of 
industrial output than with the market price of fuel. . 
Coal is a raw material, which in the form of heat and 


1! Tbid., Twelfth Day, p. 342. 

15 Tbid., Twelfth Day, p. 342 

*6 Chile and Spain have recently imposed protective tariffs to 
encourage their infant coal industries. The French government 
in an attempt to aid the mine owners in France has recently pro- 
hibited the importation of foreign coal except by license. 
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power enters into the production of other commodi- 
ties. It is the demand for these commodities that 
determines in large part the amount of coal that is 
wanted. Thus, in spite of the high coal prices of 
1913, industrial activity was such that Great Brit- 
ain’s coal sales were the largest in her history. Like- 
wise in 1920 when prices were exorbitant the colliery 
owners sold every ton they could produce. There is 
no evidence that high coal prices have been a factor 
in checking the activities of the iron and steel trade, 
nor can it be conclusively shown that cheap coal has 
ever stimulated the world demand for ships, rails, 
and machinery. 

Secondly, recent developments in the international 
coal market appear, contrary to the owners’ view, to 
be permanent. In determining the British share of 
the world markets British prices must no doubt be a 
decisive factor. But in spite of price advantages 
these developments will still threaten Britain’s mar- 
kets. The growing use of lignite in Germany is not 
a temporary phenomenon. Even though, as is some- 
times believed, the development of hydro-electric 
power in Scandinavia and Italy may stimulate the 
use of coal, there is no assurance that Great Britain 
will be the source of their supply. The navies of 
the world and a considerable proportion of its mer- 
chant tonnage have, so far as can be judged, perma- 
nently turned from coal to oil. And the efficiency 
of steam raising and fuel burning promises pro- 
gressively to increase in the future.** 

Nor is there any assurance that any lowering of 
costs, and consequently of prices, for export coal, 

*7 See Chapter IX. 
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through an attack on wages and hours, will not be 
met by similar action on the part of Great Britain’s 
competitors. The hope that longer hours and lower 
wages will yield an advantage to Great Britain will 
be fulfilled only if other countries do not follow suit. 
And other countries, it is known, are already on the 
brink of such changes.** The British owners have 
no monopoly of ameliorative measures. Reducing 
wages and lengthening hours is a game at which two 
or, indeed, any number can play. 

The hope that the coal industry may be saved by 
the traditional expedients of longer hours and lower 
wages °° fails then to come to grips with certain basic 


18 As a matter of fact, the principle of competitive advantage 
was duly recognized when the question of improved technique 
was suggested as a method of reducing costs. In a curious reversal 
of logic the owners noted that “our competitors abroad will also 
look forward to improved technique, to reducing their costs of 
production, and on balance we get nothing from that source, from 
the competitive point of view.” (Court of Inquiry Concerning 
the Coal Mining Industry Dispute, 1925, Minutes of Evidence, 
Third Day, p. 123.) If this is true of improved technique is it 
not also true of other methods of lowering the cost of production? 

19 The Sunday Observer (London) of January 17, 1926, after 
referring to the plan of the Miners’ Federation as a “far-away 
exercise in Utopias,” discussed the mine owners’ plan in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“The mine owners have gone one better. They have succeeded 
in bringing before the Commission, the most damaging evidence 
it has heard against the present régime in the coal mines. All 
they could suggest was that wages should be cut and hours 
lengthened, that 100,000 men should be dismissed, that railway 
rates should be lowered by 25 per cent, and that ‘other costs’ in 
the mining industry should be lowered by i0 per cent. The 
industry would then run at a loss of 3d. a ton. As the last two 
items mean wage cuts, the mine owners’ proposals meant more 
work all round with or without less wages, with no guarantee 
against the Continent following suit and undercutting again to 
reproduce exactly the same position. 

“Royalties were approved. Compulsory grouping was con- 
demned. Profit-sharing was piously blessed and left on one side. 
Nothing in the industry itself requires change. This state of 
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forces which dominate the market situation. These 
expedients look backward to the time when the pre- 
dominant factor in the coal industry was a steadily 
increasing demand for coal, and such demand cannot 
at the present time be predicated. 

Longer hours and lower wages should not, how- 
ever, be dismissed as useless. They do cut costs, and 
for the immediate present should give Great Britain 
a competitive advantage here and there in the export 
markets. But if our analysis of the future export 
situation proves correct, British coal is threatened 
with progressive curtailment within the next decade. 
Such economies in production costs as accrue from an 
attack upon labor standards will prove of little avail 
in offsetting the growing use of substitutes and the 
increased coal production in foreign countries. 

It must not be overlooked, moreover, that an 
attack upon labor standards raises a host of issues 
which lie beyond the confines of the market. 
Briefly, the owners’ expedients fail to take any 
account of the changing status of labor. They dis- 
regard entirely the growing demand of the workers 
to be more than mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The twentieth century labor consciousness 
has as little place in the owners’ program as the 
twentieth century technique. Their program is 
based upon the assumption that the rising tide of 
new demands can be quelled by strong measures 
or satisfied by the giving of more material com- 


internal perfection will have cost us £21,000,000 at least between 
August 1 and the end of the financial year. When it is completed 
by wholesale wage cuts and dismissals, the triumphant conclusion 
will be a loss of 8d.a ton. This is the plan. It could not have 
been much more perfunctory and unconvincing if it had been the 
plan of men who had washed their hands of the business and were 
waiting to be bought out.” 
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forts. It is at variance with the growing conviction 
of all groups of the community that labor unrest is 
“a heaithy striving” which it is both unwise and 
short-sighted to disregard; that the new impulses 
should rather be welcomed and _ utilized, and 
that peace will be achieved only when the workers’ 
conditions of life and work are more in accord with 
their desires.** In so far as the owner’s point of view 
fails to reckon with this new striving it looks back- 
ward; in so far as it attempts in any degree to 
reduce the British worker from intelligent self- 
respect to docility it contravenes one of the most 
powerful and hopeful tendencies of British social 
life. 


°° “Our civilization cannot be stable unless it solves the indus- 
trial problems that beset it. It cannot continue as it is indefi- 
nitely into the future. It must change. The only question is 
whether the change shall come about by sudden and costly cata- 
clysms, spasmodically, without thoughtful leadership, or whether 
it shall be gradually and smoothly, by well-considered methods. 
Peace in industry is essential, but peace is only possible on a 
basis of justice. It is not just, and it is useless to pretend it is, 
that, while some of those engaged in production, or living without 
producing at all, enjoy great incomes, others are in miserable 
poverty, that millions of the people have to pass their lives 
harassed by incessant anxiety through insufficient wages and recur- 
ring unemployment, subject to degrading conditions from bad 
housing and a wretched environment. They see through a win- 
dow the feast of comfort and culture. They cannot enter to 
share it. And not only that. The workmen have as a rule no 
sufficient voice in deciding the conditions of their own employ- 
ment. They are no more than hands. Thoughtful men and 
women, educated, self-respecting, cannot endure it. 

“The discontent is justified. It is no mere policy of class selfish- 
ness we are witnessing. It is a healthy striving. The vast major- 
ity of every nation are manual workers. If they are degraded the 
nations cannot b2 noble. Only when they are redeemed can the 
civilization of our times rest content with itself. There I see the 
central issue of our politics. By their handling of that, our 
political parties must be judged. » Samuel, Sir Herbert, Chair- 
man of the Liberal Organization Committee, as quoted by the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 4, 1927, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TECHNICIAN’S WAY OUT 


There has been no dearth of prescription for every 
ill from which the coal industry suffers—nor indeed 
for many an imaginary ill. Every reformer has tried 
to apply his pet panacea to coal. The public-minded 
business man with a hobby has ridden it into the 
mines. Every theorist has believed that the coal 
industry would prove his theory if only this or that 
reform were adopted. And they have all written 
letters to the Times! These fascinating suggestions 
we must, however, ignore for the sake of the more 
sober pronouncements of technical opinion. Even 
in this field there is wide diversity of prescription. 
But beneath this diversity is a large fund of agree- 
‘ment as to certain fundamental, technical reforms 
which would—in varying degree and in varying 
length of time—help to bring prosperity to coal. 
What these reforms are, and the steps which must 
be taken to bring them about, is our present query. 

To the technician the obvious way of relieving the 
ills of the mining industry is through instituting 
economies in the production, distribution, and 
utilization of coal. Conceiving the function of the 
industry in its broadest social and economic terms, 
he considers the problem of coal as more than that 
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of the mine. Both the distribution and the utiliza- 
tion of the product are intrinsic aspects of the prob- 
lem, and the ability of the industry to regain its 
vitality will depend largely upon the efficiency of 
the organization of these two branches of coal econ- 
omy. These branches are not, it is true, usually con- 
sidered as a part of the industry itself, but they 
nevertheless form an inevitable part of the “coal 
problem” of the country. If the limits of the coal 
industry continue to be fixed at the colliery sales 
office, and distribution and utilization be considered 
as extraneous issues, the possibility of rejuvenating 
the British coal industry is strictly limited. If 
the function of coal is to furnish power and heat 
in its cheapest and most convenient form, it is log- 
ical to demand that the coal problem be extended 
to include the field of coal distribution as well as 
power generation. 

It is at these points, then, that the technician 
searches for the sources of hope for coal. If it were 
found that only efficient mines survive, that there 
are no obsolete and ancient practices in the pits, that 
distribution costs are at a minimum and that coal 
utilization is developed to a maximum, then the out- 
look for the industry is indeed dark. But fortu- 
nately for the future the technician does not find 
this to be the case. For a decade he has been point-: 
ing to the plague spots of inefficiency that prevail in 
the industry. He has been attacking production, 
marketing, and utilization with thoroughness and 
vigor. Thanks to the fact that the industry has lat- 
terly spent most of its days in the hands of commis- 
sions or courts of inquiry, he has been continually 
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called upon to give his opinion and to furnish data 
which has been made publicly available. 


1. THE POINTS, OF ADTDACK 

It is not within the scope of this study to pene- 
trate far into the engineering frontier. Since waste 
is relative to “The State of the Industrial Arts,” at 
a given time, and since these are subject tc contin- 
ual improvement, the accepted practice of yesterday 
becomes the wasteful method of today. Rapidly 
developing technique creates ever-changing stand- 
ards, and no mining procedure long remains outside 
the realm of debate. Judgment as to the relative 
merit of available practices will always vary. But 
at any given time there is a general consensus of 
technical opinion which defines the direction in 
which practice is developing. 


1, THE WASTES OF MINING PRACTICE 

One outstanding indictment of the British coal 
industry as now organized is the large number of 
small and inefficient undertakings in every coal 
field. Having neither the capital nor the internal 
organization necessary to meet the requirements 
of present-day efficiency, the small pit becomes 
a drag upon the industry and appreciably increases 
production costs. Judged by every test of efficiency, 
pits of this sort are found to lag behind their 
larger competitors. Measured in terms of out- 
put per man-shift, of costs, and of earnings, they 
are on a level far below that of the large undertak- 
ings. The smallest of them—those with an output 
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of less than 5,000 tons per year—averaged 12.78 
ewts. of coal per man-shift during the first half of 
1925, an output about 7 ewts. less per worker 
employed than that attained in the larger undertak- 
ings which produced 2,000,000 or more tons. 
Undertakings with an output running from 5,000 to 
200,000 tons produced but 16.22 ewts. per man-shift 
as compared with 19.76 ewts. in the largest undertak- 
ings.’ In fact there appears to be a direct relation- 
ship between the size of an undertaking and its out- 
put per man-shift, the latter rising “with almost 
complete regularity” with the increase in the size of 
operation. This condition has, as would be expected, 
a direct effect upon the unit cost of production, and 
cost data illustrate in a most telling manner the 
unfavorable position of the small organization. 
Costs in the smallest undertakings—those which pro- 
duce less than 5,000 tons a year—run to almost unbe- 
lievable heights and average as much as 32 shillings 
(about $8.00) per ton. In operations with an output 
of 5,000 to 200,000 tons costs average 20.23 shillings 
and they fall with absolute regularity to 17.11 shil- 
lings which is the average for undertakings that 
produce 2,000,000 or more tons. 

Although this difference in cost is in part offset 
by the higher prices which the smaller undertakings 
frequently receive for their products,” “the larger 


1 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol..I, p. 54. 

2 Special qualities of coal and nearness to good markets as well 
as direct selling to consumers frequently enable the smaller mines 
to get higher prices for their product than those generally received 
at the majority of the pits. 
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undertakings remain substantially more profitable 
on balance.” ° For the first six months of 1925 the 
losses in the smallest undertakings averaged 8.5s. per 
ton and those in the next two groups (5,000 to 
200,000 and 200,000 to 400,000) 1s. 3d. and 9d. 
respectively. The largest groups (producing 1,000,- 
000 tons or over), on the other hand, showed a small 
profit. Even though small, this profit placed 36.8 
per cent of the nation’s output on the credit side of 
the balance sheet and it was sufficiently large to off- 
set the losses entailed by all of the collieries produc- 
ing more than 400,000 tons of coal during the period 
in question. 


Workinc Resutts or Cotuiery UNDERTAKINGS oF VARIOUS S1zEs * 
January to June, 1925 


Percent- 
Yearly output Number ageof Output Profit (+) 
0. of total per Proceeds Costs or 
undertaking under- tonnage man-shift loss (—) 
(1,000 tons) takings raised 
Shillings Shillings Shillings 
Cwts. perton perton per ton 
Less than 8. 2.0.0.5 10 are 12.78 23.51 32.01 —8.50 
5 and under 200.. 307 12.7 16.22 19.02 20.23 —1.21 
200 and under 400.. 126 16.9 17.05 18.43 19,21 —0.78 
400 and under 600.. 72 16.3 18.34 ° 17.90 18.04 —0.14 
600 and under 800.. 28 8.9 18.86 17.58 17.82 —0.24 
800 and under 1,000.. 20 8.4 18.68 17.52 17.65 —0.13 
1,000 and under 2,000.. 42 26.2 19.66 17.77 17.49 +0.28 
2,000 and over......... 8 10.6 19.76 17.39 17.11 +0.28 


OT iee Wie: cone “613 «100.0 -Ss«d1832)=Ss«17.98—Sss«s18.98- 0.25 
* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 54. 
Having neither the funds nor the personnel neces- 
sary to come within striking distance of modern effi- 
cient practice, the small undertaking continues to 
produce, irrespective of the needs of the market. 
When finally it finds itself in difficulties it frequently 
seeks relief by an attack upon the wage rate. Opera- 


* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 54. 
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tions of this sort were the first to feel the effects of 
the wage agreement of 1924. To them practically 
all of the heavy losses of 1925 were confined. Had 
they been eliminated in previous years there would 
have been no occasion for the $120,000,000 govern- 
ment subsidy which was granted in 1925-26. 
Inefficient practices are not confined to the smaller 
operations. Obsolete methods of colliery working 
are to be found scattered here and there in undertak- 
ings of every size. The backward state of mining 
technique in existing collieries has already been 
depicted.“ To be sure, in the progressive undertak- 
ings organized planning and machine technique 
have been substituted for outworn practices. There 
are pits with only average seams whose output per 
man at the face runs from three to three and one- 
half tons per shift as compared with the average of 
44.87 cwts. for the entire industry. Nor is it a rare 
exception to find a colliery which by the use of 
mechanical appliances, such as cutting machines and 
conveyors, has attained an average output of three 
to five tons per face worker.” Indeed, many cases can 
be found where an increase of 65 per cent in the 
output of the face workers has been attained by the 
mere installation of conveyors.° The general run of 


*See pp. 149-57. 

*> Among the 1,781 mines in Great Britain which produced 98 per 
cent of the total output of the country, there were in the year 
ending June, 1925, 112 which produced on the average 65 cwts. or 
more per man-shift at the face. These 112 mines had an aggre- 
gate output equal to approximately one-eighth of the total pro- 
duction for that year. ve 

® One of the authors had the good fortune recently to visit a 
colliery in Scotland where coal under 30 inches in height was being 
mined. In one of the sections visited a seam 1,170 feet below the 
surface was being worked by a total of 44 men who were turning 
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mines, however, have a considerable distance to go 
before approaching the standards of these efficient 
operations. 

If all the mines of Great Britain were “brought as 
nearly as possible to the level of the best” the sav- 
ings in production costs that might be realized would 
go an appreciable distance toward creating a margin 
for meeting the requirements of the industry’s work- 
ers and owners. Just how large these savings would 
be is a matter of speculation. One thing, however, 
is quite certain. If the cost in all operations had 
been made to approximate those which prevailed in 
the 28 per cent of the undertakings which produce 
in excess of 1,000,000 tons a year, the industry could 
have realized a saving of 2.27 shillings per ton on 
one-third of its total output." Indeed, in one impor- 
tant district the net saving would have run as high 
as 3.9 shillings per ton.* 


out 300 tons of coal per day. The coal was machine-cut by six 
men. It was then loaded onto two conveyors by 22 men. The 
conveyors emptied the coal onto two gate loaders from which 
it was emptied into the tubs. The conveyors and loaders were 
looked after by 4 men, and 6 other workers were required for 
shifting the conveyors as the face advanced. Six additional 
miners were required to do the brushing. The output of the 
workers in this mechanized section averaged over seven tons per 
man per day. 

Although the output of this section is abnormally large there 
are many other pits in Great Britain whose output at the face 
far surpasses the average of even the larger mines of the country. 
The average output of saleable coal per man-shift at the face for 
the entire industry is 44.87 cwts; that of the larger mines—those 
employing 1,000 workers and over—is 48.85 cwts. 

* Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 262. 

* The savings in South Wales and Monmouthshire would have 


averaged approximately 3.2 shillings and those in South Yorkshire 
3.9 shillings. Jbzd. 
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2, DISORDERLY DISTRIBUTION 
The technician’s indictment of the industry has 
extended beyond the mine itself. Great emphasis 
has been laid upon the large amounts now dissipated 
in the unnecessarily expensive system of coal distri- 
bution. In the past the distribution of coal has been 
held to be beyond the province of the colliery mag- 
nate. His function as he sees it is that of mining 
the coal and turning it over to the middleman. If 
the consumer so wishes he can, of course, purchase 
his fuel directly from the colliery, and, to be sure, a 
considerable amount of coal is thus sold without an 
intermediary. But distribution is considered essen- 
tially distinct from the mining of coal. Once the 
coal has left the tipple the mine owners disclaim all 
responsibility. Unsupervised and uncontrolled, the 
distribution of coal has grown increasingly expensive. 
Its methods have shown little change in the past 
half century, and the margin between pit cost and 
cost to the consumer has been gradually increasing. 
The transportation of coal from the mine to the 
consumer retains all of the antiquated characteris- 
tics of the late nineteenth century. Coal is still 
conveyed in privately-owned cars, and the equip- 
ment shows little improvement over that employed 
in the early days of Britain’s railroad history. The 
original practice of the British railroads of furnish- 
ing nothing but track and locomotives and compell- 
ing the shipper to furnish the cars in which his 
product is transported, though discarded in other 
fields, is still retained in the shipping of coal. Some 
500,000 coal “wagons” on the British railways— 
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almost three-fourths of those used—are still pri- 
vately owned by some 10,000 separate owners who 
are either mine owners, factors, merchants, exporters, 
or wagon-owning companies. So, also, since the 
track, the bridges, the curves, and the tipples were 
originally constructed for little “bob-tailed” wagons 
of 8, 10, and 12 ton capacity, cars of this type still 
comprise the bulk of the rolling stock.’ 

Once the coal “wagons” have been unloaded at the 
consumer’s depot they must be sorted and shunted 
and each car returned to some particular place, 
usually the colliery from which it started. This 
practice means expensive siding accommodations, 
costly shunting, and a return haul of empty cars 
which might otherwise be used at some point nearer 
their destination.*” Consequently, the British coal 
wagon makes but two and three-fourths journeys 
per month as opposed to five or six in Germany, 
France, and Belgium where haulage distances are 
on the average greater than in Great Britain.** The 
cost of unnecessary shunting resulting from diversi- 
fied ownership means at least two cents a ton on the 
total amount of rail-borne coal and coke. And the 
use of 10-ton cars as opposed to cars of 20-ton 

®The capacity of the standard coal cars in the United States 


runs at over 40 tons, though some roads provide cars of 100 and 
110 ton capacity. The German, French, and Belgian coal cars 
average about 20 tons. 

*° At the important railroad terminals it is no rare occurrence 
to see a large number of “spotters” employed by the various 
owners of coal cars whose function it is to pick out the cars 
owned by their respective companies and see to it that they are 
returned to the mines at which they originated. This practice 
is expensive and the cost of it must be borne by some one. 


** Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vole ly pal0le 
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capacity means a further addition of some 20 per 
cent to the cost of moving the coal traffic.** 

In addition to the wastes of coal transport, are 
the much greater wastes inherent in the general 
organization of the distributive process. The mar- 
keting side of the coal industry “is probably less 
organized than any other important industry of the 
country against the effects of excessive internal com- 
petition in selling and of organized buying by its 
customers.” ** Though considerable amounts of the 
coal consumed in Great Britain are sold by the mines 
directly to the consumer, approximately one-half of 
the output may go through two or three hands 
before it reaches its final destination. It may go to 
any one of 2,000 wholesalers or factors and a certain 
proportion of it is then resold to the 27,000 existing 
retailers. Occasionally, too, the retailers resell to 
each other and to trolley men or hawkers who vend 
the coal from their wagons on the city streets. The 
majority of these middlemen are small dealers who 
handle relatively insignificant amounts of coal, and 
though there has been an actual decrease in the total 
internal consumption of coal, these middlemen are 
growing in numbers.“ Records for one railroad dis+ 
trict show that the average amount of coal handled 
by each of the 647 dealers on its lines runs around 

12 Stephenson, W. T., Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Evidence, Twenty Second Day, p. 2; Wedge- 
wood, Sir Ralph, ibid., Twenty Seventh Day, p. 17. 

18 Departmental Committee on Codperative Selling in the 
Coal Mining Industry, Majority Report. See Colliery Guardian, 
Vol. 132, No. 3441, December 10, 1926, p. 1285. 

14 Wedgewood, Sir Ralph, Royal Commission on the Coal 


Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Twenty Seventh Day, p. 9; 
Stephenson, W. T., ibid., Twenty Second Day, p. 4. 
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150 tons per month, a condition which prevails quite 
generally in other parts of the country also. 

The growth in the number of small dealers has 
brought with it all of the wastes that usually accom- 
pany excessive duplication in the field of distribu- 
tion. It has been a source of additional and avoid- 
able expense to the working of the coal traffic; it has 
brought pressure upon the terminal facilities; and it 
has necessitated superfluous sidings and excessive 
car shunting. Moreover, irrespective of the amount 
of coal handled, the numerous distributors must each 
maintain his individual equipment and labor force 
and each must add to the price of coal an amount 
sufficient to cover his expenses and profits—charges 
which in the City of London mean $2.50 or more on 
every ton of coal sold.** Of this amount some 40 
cents could be saved on “establishment and clerical 
salaries” alone if the retail trade in London were 
conducted as economically as that of the codperative 
societies.*° Other savings are possible in the whole- 
sale branch of the coal trade where distribution costs 
are appreciably higher than those of the selling 
agencies directly connected with collieries.*” 

The duplication and waste characteristic of the 
internal distribution of coal has been shown also to 
prevail in the export branch of the coal trade. Here, 
too, the number of firms has been steadily increas- 
ing. In spite of the decline in export sales since 
1913, the number of exporters in the single port of 
Hull has during the past twelve years grown from 


*° Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 87. 
° Ibid. 17 Tbid., p. 88. 
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77 to 129. This increasing number has intensified 
the competition between exporters, a competition 
which has been responsible in large part for the low 
prices received for British coal in foreign markets. 
Conditions in foreign markets are such that competi- 
tion “is not so much between British and foreign 
exporters as among the British exporters them- 
selves” ** and to the multiplicity of exporters can 
be attributed a large part of the responsibility for 
the low prices received by the export collieries for 
their product. 

Briefly, the transportation, wholesaling, retailing, 
and exporting of British coal abound with unneces- 
sary wastes. There are “substantial margins of 
profits and expense” between producer and consumer 
“which might be narrowed to the advantage of one 
or either or both of them.” ** The machinery for 
making available these margins is, as shall be seen, 
neither recondite nor remote. For a generation 
such machinery has been successfully used in Ger- 
many and the consensus of opinion is to the effect 
that it will prove equally successful if adopted in 
Great Britain. 


3. WASTEFUL COAL UTILIZATION 

It is in the field of coal utilization that the greatest 
indictment against the present coal economy has 
been made by the technician. Here, as in the field 
of distribution, the coal industry as at present con- 
stituted disclaims all responsibility, and has repeat- 
edly announced that the problem of utilization is 


18 Tbid., p. 94. See also, Departmental Committee on Codper- 
ative Selling in the Coal Mining Industry, Majority Report. 
1° Ibid., p. 43. 
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none of its concern. Yet it is commonly held that 
the more scientific use of coal is the most vital tech- 
nological transformation required. In the opinion 
of the fuel technician it is the utilization of coal 
which holds the greatest promise for future success. 

Utilization of coal, as it is today carried on, is 
perhaps one of the most wasteful practices of mod- 
ern economic life. “We are at present utilizing our 
coal in the most expensive way possible.” *® Large 
amounts of coal are dissipated by the antiquated 
methods of household heating where the individual 
fireplace is almost universally predominant and 
central heating a luxury for the few. Millions of 
tons of unnecessary coal are consumed also in the 
needless duplication of power plants where power is 
frequently generated in small and highly inefficient 
steam engines, consuming in some cases as much as 
ten pounds of coal per horse-power hour, an amount 
four to five times that required by central stations.** 
These small steam-raising plants, scattered, here and 
there wherever power is used, consume some 80,000,- 
000 tons of coal each year in the production of indus- 
trial energy, an amount which it has been estimated 
is three times more than would be necessary to meet 
the present power requirements of Great Britain un- 
der a coordinated system of electric power generation 
and distribution. This in itself means an annual 
waste of over 50,000,000 tons of coal.** And with 


*° Hay, Douglas, “The Mining Industry from Within,” Coal: 
Ways to Reconstruction, London, 1926, p. 19. 

** Snell, Sir John, Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Hvidence, Ninth Day, p. 253. 

** Electric Power Subcommittee of Coal Conservation Com-~ 
mittee, Report, 1918, p. 9. 
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this waste goes the loss of many a ton of the poorer 
grades of coal which could be efficiently used under 
large and modernized steam boilers and which finds 
but a limited market in the small power plants which 
can operate only with the better quality fuel.** 

This unnecessary waste of coal does not, however, 
mean only a loss of so many thermal units. In four- 
fifths of the coal consumed millions of dollars worth 
of valuable by-products are lost forever. The prod- 
ucts that go to waste by way of the domestic and 
industrial chimney, if made available to the nation, 
would add to the national income an amount suffi- 
cient to make possible the amenities which have 
been demanded by those concerned with the mining 
of coal.** These by-products are legion in number 
and their utilization contains potentialities for a 
complete revolution in the industrial life of Great 
Britain. 

Of the 184,000,000 tons of coal consumed in Great 
Britain in 1924, but 37,000,000 tons or about one- 
fifth of the total was made to yield any of the valu- 
able by-products which could have been had from 


23 Merz, C. H., Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Minutes of Evidence, Seventeenth Day, p. 25. 

It should be noted that the burning of pulverized fuel which 
makes possible the utilization of the poorer grades of coal has 
made relatively little headway in England. ‘This practice is 
attaining wide vogue in the United States. 

24 “Since less than 6 per cent of the coal raised in this country 
is consumed s0 as to leave its coal-tar available for use here, it is 
well within the mark to estimate the annual loss due to the 
destruction of this material and of other products by the present 
wasteful methods of consumption as exceeding £100,000,000, a 
figure taking no account of the valuable derivatives which might 
be obtained from the by-products thus wasted.” Report of H. M. 
Inspector on Instruction in England in the Manufacture and 
Applications of Coal-tar Products, London, 1924, pp. 2, 3. 
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scientific utilization.** That is to say, for every ton 
of coal which was treated in “ways which involved 
building up the mineral into other fuels—which can 
be used for certain purposes with greater efficiency 
or convenience than can raw coal—together with the 
recovery of some by-products other than fuel,” *° 
four tons were burnt in a raw state under boilers, in 
furnaces, or in domestic grates and ranges. There 
were wasted in smoke countless millions of feet of 
gas, innumerable tons of tar containing millions of 
gallons of fuel oil and motor spirits (benzol) as well 
as huge quantities of ammonia and sulphur. A large 
portion of these products could have been made 
available, and there would still have remained the 
coke which in many cases could have been used more 
advantageously than raw fuel—particularly in blast 
furnaces and other metallurgical processes. 

To the loss of by-products must be added also 
other wastes which accompany the burning of raw 
coal. The very products of combustion that go up 
the chimneys in waste pollute the atmosphere with 
results detrimental to both life and property. The 
loss caused by pulmonary and cardiac diseases 
“which increase in direct proportion to an increase in 
the intensity of smoke fogs” is beyond measure- 
ment."’ Likewise, the cost to the community 
resulting in the loss of some 80 per cent of sun- 
light ** in smoky towns can only be surmised. In 


** Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, p. 22. 
a7 Ibid Dy Pah 


28 “A Miserable Triumph,” The New Statesman, Vol. 28, No. 
715, Jan. 8, 1927, p. 386. 
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terms of coal it is estimated that some 3,000,000 tons 
of potential fuel are lost in the form of soot each 
year, a waste which represents three days’ labor of a 
million miners or some $15,000,000 worth of coal.”* 
These unconsumed particles of coal also cause con- 
siderable damage to adjoining property. One cannot 
measure in pecuniary terms, to be sure, the extent 
of such loss to the community, but that it is a sig- 
nificant factor in the nation’s budget is suggested to 
anyone who has visited the industrial centers of 
Great Britain. Judging by the estimates for the city 
of Manchester where the increased cost of household 
washing resulting from excessive smoke aggregates 
about $1,450,000 a year, the loss involved for the 
country as a whole must run into many millions.*° 
Many of these wastes cannot be immediately 
eliminated and the realization of the possible savings 
will involve considerable investment in new plant 
and equipment. But the fact remains that in the 
scientific utilization of coal can be found economies 
which give large promise of continued prosperity. 
Every extra b. t. u. derived from a ton of coal 
enhances the value of that ton, every by-product 
captured from an industrial smoke-stack or a house- 
hold chimney can be made into something available 
as surplus to the industry and the nation. If the 
British coal industry is to meet its obligations, it 
cannot sit idly by and wait for chance to add to its 
product the margin which is now being lost beyond 
recall. Its welfare depends upon the value of coal 
in the market, and economic utilization points in the 


2° Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. I, pn. 23, 24. 
SO DId.. De 23. 
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direction of increasing that value. “The old alli- 
ance of coal and steam no longer serves. King Coal 
must be set on a new throne, aggressive and conquer- 
ing in a new alliance” ** with coke, gas, chemicals, 
and electricity. 


II. THE METHODS OF ATTACK 

To the technician, then, the sources of hope for 
the future of coal lie at the points of greatest ineffi- 
ciency as the industry is now organized. The attack 
must, therefore, center around the elimination of the 
specific shortcomings summarized in the preceding 
section. His interest is in the devices and expedients 
which will realize economies and take advantage of 
the opportunities available in the field of production, 
distribution, and utilization. 


1. AMALGAMATION 

It is generally agreed by the engineering fraternity 
that one of the most urgent requirements of the 
moment is the amalgamation of the multifarious 
existing units into a much smaller number of under- 
takings. This need has long been recognized and 
has frequently been the subject of discussion in the 
trade. Indeed, for 73 years prior to 1844 the larger 
portion of the British output was in the control of 
a cartel known as the “Limitation of the Vend.”’ In 
the eighties there was much serious consideration 
given to the establishment of a colossal trust to con- 
trol the entire output of the country. In 1893 an 
active movement headed by Sir George Elliott had 
as its aim the amalgamation of ail existing mining 


pea National Turning Point,” The Observer, London, Feb. 
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operations. This undertaking got as far as the pros- 
pectus stage, and finally foundered on the problem 
of the valuation to be put upon the individual prop- 
erties. A scheme proposed in 1896 to control the 
steam coal trade of South Wales also failed to 
materialize, the obstacle this time being the inability 
of its proponent ** to get a sufficient number of own- 
ers to join his venture. Both of these undertakings 
had as their primary purpose the elimination of the 
price fluctuations which accompanied changing 
industrial conditions, although the former had the 
further end of attaining economies in production. 

The ever-growing demand for British coal and the 
profitableness of the coal trade made it difficult to 
maintain the colliery owners’ interest in these ven- 
tures. Although attempts were made in 1903 and in 
1911 to amalgamate the anthracite branch of the 
industry, little was heard until 1919, except in the 
ranks of labor, about the need for amalgamation. 
In the latter year a proposal of Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham, a member of the Sankey Commission, for the 
trustification of the coal industry, held an important 
place in the deliberations of those concerned with 
the coal trade. 

The savings to be derived from a series of com- 
pulsory amalgamations have been the subject of 
endless discussion in mining and engineering circles. 
It is doubtful whether any other remarks concern- 
ing coal winning have been as frequently quoted as 
has the long list of possible economies drawn up by 
a well-known mining engineer and colliery director 


82 Mr. D. A. Thomas, later Viscount Rhondda, was the prime 
mover behind this scheme. 
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who was formerly His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Mines.** Most important among these economies 
_are the savings to be derived in drainage and pump- 
ing costs, in the transport of coal underground, in 
the generation of power for the mines, and in the 
handling of various classes of coal produced in a 
given area. Much could be done in the way of 
eliminating the waste of coal in unnecessary and 
artificial barriers. Many a superfluous working 
could be eliminated and the unified operation of 


88 The advantages of collective production as enumerated by 
Sir Richard Redmayne are as follows: 

(1) Better control of freights. (2) Economy of administration 
—managerial and administrative expenses would be less. (3) Pro-= 
vision of capital allowing a quicker and more extensive develop- 
ment of backward mines. (4) More advantageous purchase of 
material. (5) Reduction of colliery consumption. (6) More har- 
monious relations between workmen and employers due to stead- 
ier work and more adequate remuneration of workmen. (7) Oblit- 
eration to a great extent of vested interests and middlemen. (8) 
The unification of the best knowledge and skill leading to greater 
interchange of ideas and comparison of methods. If good results 
are obtained at one mine and bad at another the reasons leading 
up to these results would be common to the whole corporation 
and would make for efficiency. 

Mr. John Gibson, a colliery manager, presented in the memo- 
randum of the Scotch Mine Managers’ Association, submitted to 
the Sankey Commission of 1919, the following national advan- 
tages to be gained from amalgamations: 

(1) Central pumping stations for draining great areas. (2) 
Standardization of a great many of the simpler appliances, such 
as trams, rail gauges, tipplers, turn plates, etc. (3) Central power 
stations worked in connection with central washing plants, and 
so making use of the slurry or duff. (4) Central power stations 
worked in connection with coke oven and by-products plants. 
(5) Some little advantage might be gained on boundary coal 
between different royalties, but in the troubled fields of Scotland 
large faults or whin intrusions usually form natural boundaries. 

Another list was submitted by the Miners’ Federation, and by 
Professor George Knox, Principal of the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire School of Mines. See Coal Industry Commission, 
Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I, pp. 210-211, 1919; Vol. II, p. 934; 
and p. 1110. Also Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Evidence, Thirty Third Day, pp. 5-9. 
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each mining district could be brought about.** All 
mines in a given area could be worked as a common 
undertaking. Surplus capital from the better situ- 
ated mines could be used to improve those whose 
equipment is inadequate; supplies could be bought 
in larger quantities at considerable saving; *° admin- 
istrative expenses could be considerably curtailed; 
the maintenance of a skilled technical staff would 
no longer be restricted to a relatively few prosperous 
undertakings. 

Thus there would be made available the many 
advantages of large scale production. Nor are these 
advantages merely the theoretical creation of the 
mind of the technician. They are today being 
enjoyed by a few undertakings in Great Britain, 
undertakings to the prosperity of which they have 
contributed immeasurably. The number of com- 
binations is, however, small, and judging by the 
experience of the past, if one leaves the matter of 
amalgamation entirely to the action of the parties 
directly concerned, the number will remain exceed- 
ingly limited. Though the industry has in recent 


84 The amalgamation of collieries under a system of nationally 
owned royalties was also proposed by Mr. David Lloyd George in 
a report on “Coal and Power,” published in 1924. A similar rec- 
ommendation was made by the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry (1925) in its report. In both of these instances, how- 
ever, amalgamation was to be of a voluntary character and to 
originate among the owners subject to approval of certain statu- 
tory bodies. The Commission of 1925 did, however, recommend 
legislation to provide for “a compulsory transfer of interests 
under existing leases where desirable amalgamations are pre- 
vented” by the dissent or unreasonable demands of owners. This 
recommendation was in part incorporated in the Mine Act of 
1926 which received royal assent in August of that year. 

$5 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 


Vol. I, p. 57. 
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years passed through several periods of severe eco- 
nomic pressure, the adoption of large scale produc- 
tion through amalgamation “which is plainly one 
means among others of meeting that pressure, has 
not taken place on any adequate scale.” °° If the 
needs of the immediate future are to be met, amal- 
gamation must proceed at a much faster rate than 
in the past. 


2, NATIONALIZATION OF ROYALTIES 

If the British pits are to operate with a minimum 
of inefficiency it is evident that their underground 
organization and layout must be determined by the 
dictates of mining standards and not by the acci- 
dental surface boundaries which arise from the 
diversified ownership of coal lands. The wastes and 
inefficiencies arising from the present system of roy- 
alty ownership have for many years been the subject 
of discussion in mining circles. The savings to be 
derived from the unified ownership of coal resources 
have been repeatedly pointed out by various govern- 
ment investigating committees.*” And two commis- 


$° Ibed., p. 59. 


°7 The most significant of these investigations was that of the 
Committee on the Acquisition and Valuation of Lands, which 
issued its report in 1919. The disadvantages of the present system 
of royalty ownership were listed by this Committee in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1) Owners unwilling to sell or lease. (2) Owners demanding 
exorbitant terms. (3) Minerals under copyhold or enfranchised 
land. (4) Minerals in small separate ownerships. (5) Legal dis- 
ability of owners. (6) Cases of unknown owners. (7) Difficulties 
in working arising from surface support. (8) Coal unnecessarily 
left unworked as barriers. (9) Refusal of owners to grant way- 
leaves on reasonable terms. (10) Difficulty in obtaining surface 
powers for working or carrying minerals. (11) Restrictive con- 
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sions have gone so far as unanimously to recommend 
the nationalization of royalties.** Legislation enacted 
in recent years has corrected some of the wastes that 
have arisen from the ownership of coal seams vested 
in 4,000 different persons, but the difficulties still 
remaining were sufficient in 1926 to lead the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry emphatically to 
reiterate the need for state ownership.*° 
Government-owned coal resources would eliminate 
the necessity for each mine owner to obtain an aver- 
age of no fewer than five leases from five different 
land owners, and in some cases to negotiate as many 
as 50 leases, before securing a workable plant.*’ It 
would also permit the economical layout of mines, 
and thereby bring considerable saving in the expenses 
of development. It would make possible in certain 
areas the elimination of multiple pumping and drain- 
age systems now necessitated by the diversified own- 


ditions impeding development of minerals. (12) Onerous con- 
ditions of leases. (13 Absence of power to regulate the layout 
of a mineral field. (14) Loss of minerals in working. 

Acquisition and Valuation of Land Committee, Third Report, 
1919, (Cmd. 156). 

88 These were the Mining Industry Commission, 1919, and the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). 

5° “We are aware that some of the commissioners of 1919 have 
since changed their view, partly on account of the enactment of 
the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923; but we do 
not regard this measure as dealing with more than minor aspects 
of the question. We cannot contemplate tne continuance of the 
system of private ownership indefinitely into the future.” Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 77. 

40 “The areas in coal worked from any particular pit have not 
necessarily been those areas which could most economically be 
worked from that pit, but those for which the mine owner has 
succeeded in obtaining leases.” The result has been “an undue 
expense in development and a waste of time for the miners in 
traveling underground to and from their work.” Jbid., p. 77. 
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ership of coal lands. Coal which today is lost in the 
form of boundary barriers, and coal which is left 
unmined because here and there an owner of adja- 
cent lands imposes unreasonable terms or refuses to 
allow his coal to be worked, could be made available 
to the nation. 

Most important of all, state ownership of coal 
royalties would give to those who administer the 
coal lands “proper control over the disposition of the 
new pits that are continually being sunk.” ** The 
administrators would have power to designate the 
conditions under which coal was to be mined, and in 
granting leases for new pits, as well as in renewing 
leases for old ones, requirements could be set relative 
to the layout of collieries and the housing of work- 
ers—a form of control “far more effective than any 
control established through legislative or administra- 
tive action.” * 


Cea Jlovtoln 50m. fet 

‘? Tbid., p. 82. Sir Josiah Stamp, President of a large British 
railway and a member of the Macmillan Board of Inquiry which 
reported on the Coal Industry in the summer of 1925 (see p. 61) 
in an article published in The Nation’s Business in the summer of 
1926 said: 

“The royalties need not bother us for long. The royalties 
amount to 5d. a ton. What we are considering is a margin of 
3s. or 4s. per ton. Even if royalties were abolished that could 
not solve the trouble. .. . There is nothing which can raise into 
more intense enthusiasm or intense heat, if you like, the whole 
mass of miners than the mention of this question; and the mere 
outlay of 100 million or 120 million to remove this cancer, as it 
were, from men’s minds would be well worth while, because it 
cae to far more in the industrial psychology than it is really 
worth. 

“But there is far more in it than provoking thought and dis- 
abling or wounding institutions in publie life, because Govern- 
ment ownership of the royalties would enable the losses in future 
to be handled in such a way as to insure the highest economic 
development. The best methods and principles should be applied 
to all. The Government would not only have in a short time 
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The savings to be attained from the state owner- 
ship of mining royalties are far-reaching, but they 
cannot all be made immediately available. About 
60 per cent of the coal mined at present comes from 
properties whose leases will not expire for over 20 
years.** Without declaring present leases void, the 
advantages derived will not be realizable for another 
generation. And the voiding of leases is an expedi- 
ent too radical to be undertaken at the moment. 
This fact should not, however, stand in the way of 
taking over the royalties without undue delay. If 
the pits and mining villages of the future are to be 
freed from the objectionable features which now 
characterize so many pits and villages, a start must 
be made by prescribing the conditions under which 
new pits may be sunk today. The nationalization 
of the coal resources will furnish the means for mak- 
ing such prescriptions effective. It is an instrument 
which promises to bring a measure of organized con- 
trol to an industry long notorious for its lack of uni- 
fied direction. 


3. COORDINATED DISTRIBUTION 

A third recognized need of the coal industry is the 
coordination of the distributive machinery so as to 
protect the coal owner and miner from the vicissi- 
tudes of the abnormal competition which usually 
accompanies a decline in coal sales. This need has 
long been recognized by forward-looking leaders in 
possession of all the coal and the unproved coal, but they would 
be placing that industry in a unique position. There are various 
other things which will, we hope, come from the possession of the 
royalties which will certainly make for success in that industry.” 


48 Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol. III, Appendix 18, Table 18. 
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the industry who have frequently pointed to the dif- 
ficulties facing an uncodrdinated industry during 
periods of slackened demand. In the past, the 
absence of a consolidated marketing organization in 
the coal trade has led to fierce competition and to a 
heavy fall in prices every time demand has tempo- 
rarily slackened. As the market contracts, the indi- 
vidual producer finds himself faced with the alterna- 
tives of reducing his output—thereby increasing his 
cost of production when he particularly wants to 
reduce it—or of keeping his cost of production as 
low as possible by spreading his standing charges 
over a maximum output. His personal advantage 
usually appears to lie in following the latter course, 
for he realizes that the reduction of output by his 
single undertaking “will effect no appreciable reduc- 
tion in the aggregate output and cannot therefore 
check the fall in prices.” ** Other producers reason- 
ing in the same manner come to the same conclu- 
sion. The market becomes temporarily oversupplied 
and “prices are forced down to a point where 
the belated curtailment of production can no longer 
be avoided.” ** The coal industry must create an 
organization which will be able to reduce output to 
the limits of demand before, instead of after, a slump 
in prices. 

Through codrdinated selling organizations, func- 
tioning as an integral part of the mining industry, 
this tendency toward overproduction and excessive 
competition could be brought under control. Like 
the German cartels, selling agencies in Britain would 

“* Report of the Departmental Committee on Codperative 


Selling in the Coal Mining Industry (Cmd. 2770), 1926, pp. 11-12. 
M2 Torx; Voy, 77. 
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afford concerted action for temporarily but promptly 
adjusting production to a reduced demand. More- 
over, the savings in selling expense available from 
the elimination of countless distributors should 
afford certain margins which could be treated as col- 
liery proceeds, and thus provide a larger amount to 
be considered in the determination of colliery 
wages. *° 

There would be the further advantage of automat- 
ically bringing into existence the pooling of railroad 
rolling stock. Much of the waste now caused by 
excessive shunting would thereby be eliminated. 
And in the export districts the selling organizations 
would be agencies for securing remunerative prices 
for coal sold in foreign markets where the competi- 
tion between British sellers has so frequently of late 
forced coal prices to disastrous levels. ** 

To assure substantial results in the export trade, 
the various export corporations will have to form 
some sort of agreement among themselves as to the 
prices they will charge in foreign markets. And 


*® Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 


Vol. I, p. 94. 

47“Tn the main, discussion has turned on the repeal of the 
Seven Hours Act, longer hours of working, or a substantial reduc- 
tion in the present existing wages. Both these solutions have 
found advocates and support. Both will, undoubtedly, succeed in 
reducing costs, and to that extent will facilitate the sale of coal 
for export and possibly some greater use in the home industry; 
but when all this is done the basic economic position of the coal 
industry will be left in an unsatisfactory condition. The same 
haphazard variation of production and consumption and the rela- 
tion of one to the other, which is the root of the present trouble, 
would remain unchecked. The international struggle for the 
export markets would continue and it does not seem capable of 
proof that the reduced cost of production would, in itself, reéstab- 
lish the quantities necessary to obtain an output from which the 
greatest economic results could be obtained.” Mond, Sir Alfred, 


The Colliery Guardian, June 4, 1926, p. 1226. 
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even then there will still remain in certain markets 
an element of danger in the competition of foreign 
producers, especially the Germans. Some agreement 
with German producers could in all probability be 
easily arranged, once the British producers have 
formed their own selling association.** It is an 
essential requirement for stability in the export 
trade and would go far toward eliminating much 
of the chaos now prevailing in the international 
market. 

Codperative selling associations promise savings 
almost as important as those to be obtained from any 
other single reform. Such an expedient would, 
moreover, afford to the coal owners of Great Britain 
a large measure of protection against the growing 
concentration of their industrial consumers. The 
need for such protection is daily becoming more 
acute. The expansion of large gas and electricity 
companies, and the tendency toward combination, 
as evidenced by the recent history of the chem- 
ical industry, threaten to give to these consumers 
a strategic position in the coal market. Their 
size and close relationship promise to give them 
a bargaining power which may seriously affect 

«8 Mr. Frank Hodges, formerly General Secretary of the Miners’ 
International Federation, has been actively sponsoring the creation 
of a national coal selling agency to control the distribution of Brit- 
ish coal. Such a body, in his opinion, could negotiate “with 
analogous bodies in other countries for the purpose of price-fixing 
and the elimination of waste and overlapping in international dis- 
tribution.” A similar proposal was made by Sir Alfred Mond, who 
in 1926 devoted considerable energy toward organizing the coal 
trade of Great Britain into a cartel similar to that prevailing in 
Germany. Sir Alfred went so far as to submit details of a working 


arrangement to the colliery owners of Great Britain and attempted 


to ath an agreement with German producers regarding the export 
trade. - 
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the price of coal, once the present market activity 
slackens.** 


4. MODERNIZED UTILIZATION 

The coal problem is no longer a mere matter of 
getting fuel cheaply and efficiently to the consumer. 
The more basic problem, as has been shown, is rather 
one of getting heat and power in the most direct 
and economical manner. The most salient source 
of economy, therefore, lies in the creation of an 
organization which will make possible the efficient 
utilization of coal. To attain this end, coal mining 
must be codrdinated with plants which will capture 
the valuable by-products which coal contains. 
Further, there must be a codrdination of mining and 
coking with gas and electricity generation in a man- 
ner which will enable the surplus heat and power at 
any one point to be advantageously utilized. It 
should be evident that such combination cannot be 
accomplished under present arrangements with cok- 
ing plants and power stations scattered here and 
there in isolation throughout the land. This diffi- 
culty has long been recognized and the first step 
toward the necessary unification has been taken 
through the establishment of an Electricity Board 
“charged with the duty of supplying electricity to 
authorized undertakers.” Means have also been 
provided for the compulsory establishment of stand- 


*° Tt should be added also that a codrdinated selling arrange- 
ment might have a tendency to eliminate more speedily the less 
economic pits. If the German system of output quota were 
adopted, “the more economic and profitable pits would find it 
worth their while to purchase, and add to their own output quotas, 
the output quotas of the less economic and less profitable pits.” 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Codperative Selling tn 
the Coal Industry (Cmd. 2770), 1926, p. 14. 
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ardized frequency in certain selected generating sta- 
tions, and authority has been granted by Parliament 
for acquiring and constructing transmission lines for 
the interconnection of these stations. 

The unified national power scheme is, however, 
but a beginning. Fully to enjoy the savings which 
are available, power generation must be associated 
with the blast furnace and coke oven industries and 
both in turn with toal mining. In other words, the 
coal, gas, electricity, oil, chemical, blast furnace, and 
coke-oven industries must be so related as to make 
it possible for each to feed the other. 

The advantages to be derived from a unified power 
system appear to have justified in the eyes of the 
British government the abandonment of the prevail- 
ing arrangement of independence and isolation in 
electricity generation and distribution. But there is 
even greater justification in combining power pro- 
duction with coal mining and coking. Unification 
of the electricity system promises to cut the cost of 
generation by one-half within the next twelve years 
—a decline which will make possible the sale of cur- 
rent at three cents per kilowatt as compared with 
six cents per kilowatt today. Carbonization, on the 
other hand, means providing the nation with high 
grade household and metallurgical fuels, with cheap 
gas, and with a goodly proportion of its petroleum 
and fertilizer requirements.’° At the same time there 

°° A ton of bituminous coal when subjected to high-temperature 
carbonization yields in round numbers 1440 pounds of coke, 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, 22 pounds of ammonium sulphate, 
2’ gallons of crude benzol, and 9 gallons of tar. Pogue, J. E., 


apy ee C. G., America’s Power Resources, New York, 1921, 
p. 


By the process of low-temperature carbonization. a ton of 
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would be available a large amount of waste heat 
which could go to the generation of electricity. AJ 
of this means a transformed coal industry. It may 
involve the generation of electrical power at the 
mine mouth wherever possible. It means, too, the 
coordination of production and utilization into a 
unified enterprise. That is to say, the industry must 
be made to function as a single unit with closely 
related and interdependent parts. Just how the nec- 
essary unification is to be achieved is a matter of 
opinion. Many ways are available. It may be 
accomplished by a series of competing large scale 
units selling heat, power, and by-products. It may 
take the form of a single trust governmentally regu- 
lated. It may require a scheme of nationalization. 
Whatever the form of organization determined upon, 
its selection must be relevant to its efficacy in meet- 
ing the outstanding requirements of the moment— 
the capture of every available unit of heat and 
energy in a ton of coal. 


Since the primary interest of the technician is in 
the efficiency of the coal economy and not in the 
larger social and economic implications of his pro- 
gram, we must stop at this point to consider where 


bituminous coal yields roughly 1,500 pounds of smokeless fuel 
(coke), 5 gallons of fuel oil, 5 gallons of creosoting or disinfectant 
oils, 10 gallons of tar oils, and 1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Giant Power Survey Board of Pennsyvania, Report, 1925, p. 109. 

It has been estimated that if 9,600,000 tons of coal were car- 
bonized as a part of the boiler plant operation of the power sta- 
tions of Great Britain, there would be made available each year 
about 20,000,000 gallons of “motor spirits,” 53,000 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia, and 120 million gallons of low-temperature tar from 
which can be made a considerable amount of fuel oil. Brownlee, 
David, “Low-Temperature Carbonization,” Modern Mining, June, 


1926, p. 196. 
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the reforms in the field of production, distribution, 
and utilization are leading. It is clear that the 
increase of efficiency in production gives an impetus 
toward the mining of more coal at a lower cost. And 
if the possibilities of modernized utilization are 
realized it is to be expected that, immediately at 
least, less coal will be needed. It appears then that 
these two tendencies lead inevitably in the direction 
of intensifying the overcapacity which already exists 
in the industry by virtue of the falling off in foreign 
demand. 

The outstanding need of the situation, therefore, 
is that concomitantly with an attack on waste there 
shall be some means devised for adjusting output to 
demand. The prerequisite of any program must be 
to avoid the evils of waste of plant, spasmodic opera- 
tion, irregular employment—the unavoidable conse- 
quences of overcapacity. An attack upon costs, 
whether by lowering labor standards or through 
increased efficiency, will be fruitless if it merely 
leads, as it has done in America, to cutthroat com- 
petition and a waste of resources. 

It must by now be evident to the reader that any 
and all of the suggested reforms which might be 
adopted in the name of order and economy may 
prove a menace to those who live by coal. An indus- 
try concentrating its production in the most efficient 
undertakings, and utilizing the most modern tech- 
nique while at the same time faced with a contracted 
demand for its product cannot maintain as going con- 
cerns the 2,500 collieries now operating nor con- 
tinue to employ the 1,100,000 miners now upon its 
payroll. Such a situation raises acute problems in 
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Great Britain today. For with industry generally 
depressed and unemployment on every side, read- 
justments of capital and of workers cannot take 
place automatically. Rather, such readjustments 
involve new complications in almost every phase of 
British industry. The probable nature of these 
complications will be suggested in the final chapter 
of this volume. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF INDIVIDUAL 
ENTERPRISE 


While the technician has indicated the reforms 
which must be undertaken if the mining industry is 
to be brought to a high level of efficiency, he has not 
faced the question of the type of economic control 
which his proposed reforms will require. We must 
now ask whether these reforms can be achieved with 
the coal industry organized as at present. Can the 
elimination of small and uneconomic mines, the 
reform of distribution, the development of coal utili- 
zation, and, fundamental to these, the budgeting of 
the output to the needs of the market, be effected 
under a régime of free enterprise? Will numberless 
individual judgments made under the pressure of the 
profit and loss calculus add up to a coherent policy? 
Is this a workable scheme of control in view of the 
current needs of the industry? 

First, as to the need of adjusting output to 
demand. Whatever may be predicted of the future, 
of the past it may be said that the continued exist- 
ence of so many superfluous and uneconomic mines 
indicates a serious failure in adaptation to existing 
conditions. We have already pointed to the many 
small mines which, with little capital and less tech- 
nical ability at their disposal, lead a precarious exist- 
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ence, frequently running at a loss, with the hope 
that a temporary market boom will recoup the 
deficits shown by their balance sheets. While the 
industry was growing the demands of the market 
justified in part the existence of these operations. 
The smaller undertakings, which produce annually 
an average of less than 200,000 tons each, contrib- 
uted over one-eighth of the nation’s output in for- 
mer years, and the 27,000,000 tons they produced 
played an important part in helping Great Britain 
meet the wants of her own and foreign fuel consum- 
ers. Today, however, with a capacity far beyond 
any probable immediate requirements, these small 
undertakings frequently do little else than glut an 
already burdened market. The accepted theory 
that competitive forces will take care of this situa- 
tion and that the gradual elimination of the unfit 
will soon bring capacity and requirements to a neat 
balance, appears in this instance to have failed to 
bring the expected results. 

It has failed for at least two reasons. First, the 
average mine has an unconscionable tenacity which 
enables it to keep a semblance of life almost irrespec- 
tive of its economic condition. To be sure, there 
has been a decrease in the number of mines at work 
during the period 1913 to 1924,* but the decline has 
not been nearly proportionate to the fall in the 

*See Chapter IX. 

2 In 1913, 3,289 pits were in operation. By 1924, 484 of these 
had closed, leaving a total of 2,855. Royal Commission on the 
Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. III, p. 176. 

From 1913 to 1925 there was a decrease of some 2,000 in the 
number of mines operating in the United States. But this decline 


of over 25 per cent took place at a time when the nation’s output 
actually increased by almost 10 per cent, 
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industry’s output. Moreover, there is no assurance 
that many of the mines that have been shut down 
will not, as in the past, reopen just as soon as a 
market boom gives signs of a temporary harvest. 
The truth is that wherever coal production has been 
allowed free reign, unchecked by any central con- 
trol, its capacity has in recent years outrun any prob- 
able needs for its product. Natural conditions fre- 
quently make it cheaper to run at a loss than to 
shut down. Closing a mine exposes it to the possi- 
bility of caving, floods, and other forms of deteri- 
oration, and may even involve a complete loss of 
investment. Nor can capital once invested in a 
mine be easily withdrawn, since a mine cannot be 
turned to any other use. It is no rare practice in 
fact to continue producing at a loss, for the owner 
can for a time more easily cope with small losses 
from sales at a low price than withstand the larger 
losses which might follow the closing down of his 
operations. In mining it is not always the efficient 
who survive and the inefficient who die. 

Another reason for the industry’s failure to adjust 
itself to the requirements of the market is the con- 
tinued hostility of the owners to codperative action 
on a large scale.” It is assumed that “self interest” 
will bring about any such codperation which prom- 
ises pecuniary gain. If controlled output offers 
large returns to the colliery owner, “self interest?’ 
can be trusted to accomplish it. Unfortunately, 
however, it is this same “self interest” that causes 


* Royal Commission on the Coal Industr 
y (1925), R 
Vol. I, p. 51; see also Committee on Codperative Selling cane 
Coal Mining Industry, Minority Report, 1926, pars. 3, 20, and 2%. 
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the mine owner to seek advantages through other 
and less commendable devices—by wage cutting, 
for example. The policy of lowering wages in time 
of crisis is in itself a factor toward making impos- 
sible the adjustment of capacity to demand. With 
wage rates adapted to local conditions the relative 
age or inefficiency of a given district may be largely 
offset by lowered costs obtained by way of the labor 
contract.* The problem of survival becomes one not 
of productive efficiency but rather one of strategic 
bargaining power, and many an operation is allowed 
to continue in existence in spite of its essential 
uneconomic character. 

Nor are conditions likely to be different in the 
future. Though the present crisis has ominously 
pointed to the shortcomings of the existing organiza- 
tion, “there is every possibility, indeed probability, 
that if the present crisis should pass, its lessons also 
will be forgotten.” ° “Natural forces” cannot be 
relied upon to bring the size of the British coal 
industry within the radius of market demands. “If 
nothing more were done than to leave economic 
forces to work themselves out, 1t would probably be 
found 20 years from now that over a large propor- 
tion of the area the same conditions as those of today 
would still be prevailing; the number of separate 
enterprises might have been reduced, but not sub- 
stantially; there would still be operating very many 


4“The principle is to fix the wages on the ability of the industry 
in a district as a whole to pay, and for that purpose we have to 
take in every colliery.” Williams, E., Royal Committee on the 
Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Thirty First Day, 
p. 54. 

®> Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
Vol: fyepy 59. 
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small-scale undertakings just on the margin between 
success and failure, closing down in bad times 
and opening again when conditions improved, not 
remunerative enough, on the average of years, to 
attract the investment of adequate capital, offering 
to the workers conditions of employment on the 
lowest level that the law, or the trade agreements, 
allowed.” ° 

As a matter of fact by its method and point of 
view the régime of individual control is unlikely to 
lead to an attack upon the problem of adjusting out- 
put to the needs of the market. It was better suited 
to the needs of a day when the market for coal was 
almost unlimited, when the primary concern of the 
mine owner—to which all others were subsidiary— 
was to produce coal and ever more coal for a grow- 
ing demand. Today, the menace of destructive 
competition from foreign countries and foreign sub- 
stances forces a different problem upon the owners 
of British coal. To adjust to the modern situation 
requires a vast amount of scientific and economic 
information. One must understand the technologi- 
cal drift in coal-consuming industries, the price of 
substitutes, conditions in competitive producing 
areas, the signs of the times in the economic world 
at large. Such knowledge and information is clearly 
not available to the general run of colliery under- 
takings. But even if it were, how could the man- 
agers of 2,500 separate collieries adapt intelligently 
to this complex situation? In spite of the special- 
ized functions that have been developed in the dis- 
tribution end of the industry, a colliery manager 

° Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 
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cannot by any stretch of the imagination—nor even 
through technical journals—know what all his neigh- 
bors are doing; yet if he acts without reference to 
the decisions of other colliery managers, his own 
calculations may lead him into a wilderness of 
unreality. 

The faith that the medley of individual judg- 
ments will work to the advantage of the industry 
as a whole appears to be without basis as far as 
adjusting output to demand is concerned. Is that 
faith more justified in relation to other needs—amal- 
gamation, codrdinated distribution, scientific coal 
utilization? Can one trust individuals acting sepa- 
rately to achieve the benefits which would accrue 
from these necessary reforms? Is it true that what- 
ever furthers the prosperity of the individual mine 
owner furthers also the prosperity of the industry? 
Is there here an identity of interest upon which one 
can rely? 

At least one discrepancy between the individual 
interest and the general welfare of the industry 
appears in the criteria which must be applied in the 
inauguration of a policy of amalgamation. Judg- 
ments must be made as to which mines should be 
included in any given combination. The individual 
owner uses his own commercial welfare as the basis 
of his judgments. His colliery balance sheet 3s his 
primary guide. But the economic justification for 
a colliery’s existence when considered in the light 
of the industry as a whole resolves itself into a series 
of factors which lie beyond the confines of the col- 
liery ledger. The location of the coal field, the 
quality of the coal, the nature of the seams, the 
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physical relation of one pit to another, the practi- 
cability of centralized pumping, drainage, and ven- 
tilating, the possibilities of using a single shaft for 
the combined output of neighboring collieries, and 
a host of other considerations must go to the mak- 
ing of a valid judgment. Judgments as to survival, 
in other werds, become radically different as the 
emphasis is shifted from the welfare of the indi- 
vidual colliery to that of the total industry. In the 
one case the determining factor is the probability 
of financial return in the immediate future. In the 
other, the calculus of shillings and pence must be 
supplemented by a consideration of factors such as 
the probable life of the coal resources and the 
national requirements of the future. One is encom- 
passed within the confines of the colliery office. The 
other must take into consideration all of the forces 
which have to do with a complex mechanism with 
innumerable and interdependent parts. 

It appears, then, that there is one balance sheet 
for the individual owner and another for the indus- 
try as a whole. The items of each vary and often 
run at cross purposes. An asset for the individual 
colliery may be a liability for the total industry and 
so for the welfare of the nation. If such is the case 
the interest of the individual colliery undertaking 
cannot be trusted to take care of the situation. 
Under the present organization of the coal industry, 
to say that if each owner seeks his own interest the 
general interest will be served is like saying that in 
case of panic or fire the general welfare demands 
that each individual struggle as vigorously and inde- 
pendently as he can for his own safety. 
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In the field of distribution the situation is much 
the same. The commercial welfare of the individual 
mine owner is not likely to lead to a reorganization 
of this branch of the industry. The identity of the 
individual colliery and the market value of its prod- 
uct’s trade name have been considered far more 
important than any codperative method of distri- 
bution or system of grading and pooling which would 
interfere with the competitive advantage of the indi- 
vidual colliery owner. In like manner the owners, 
fearful of losing individual competitive advantages, 
have opposed the pooling of the 500,000 privately- 
owned railway coal wagons scattered here and there 
around the country. The fact that such ownership 
was the necessary outgrowth of primitive transpor- 
tation conditions which have long since been 
changed, the fact that private car ownership has 
been largely supplanted in all other important coal- 
producing countries, the fact that appreciable saving 
could be obtained from a system of pooling” are of 
little significance to the colliery owner when weighed 
against the possible profits to be derived by one who 
is fortunate enough to have a supply of wagons 
above the usual need in times of high prices or the 
advantage recurring to the owner who can use his 
cars for storage purposes when markets are dull. 
The logical development of the emphasis upon the 
product and profit of the individual firms leads away 
from coordinated selling agencies in the foreign as 
well as in the domestic market. By their very nature 
selling agencies limit the freedom of each under- 
taking to take advantage of available market 
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opportunities. They eliminate the possibility of 
inordinate profits arising from accidental market 
conditions. Such agencies may effect considerable 
saving for the industry as a whole, at the same time 
running counter to the immediate interests of some 
of the component parts that compose the whole. 

In the field of coal utilization the lack of harmony 
between the individual interest and the wider group 
becomes even more apparent. Despite the fact that 
coal utilization promises a most significant source 
of relief, the laissez faire economy has failed to con- 
ceive of the problem as within the sphere of the 
coal industry.* To be sure, the potential profit to 
be derived from the treatment of coal at the tipple, 
that is, screening and washing, has here and there 
spurred an owner to adopt these practices. But fur- 
ther treatment has been assumed to be beyond his 
province. An occasional colliery owner, it is true, 
has devoted his energies to the problems of coal 

°“Mr. Evan Williams, President of the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, giving evidence before us, said that the Mining 
Association were sympathetic to the needs of research and 
taking active steps to support it; that the Mining Association 
contemplated steadily increasing the funds available for research, 
but as at present advised, they did not propose initiating or 
carrying out research themselves; their idea was to give financial 
support to bodies which were conducting research, if they were 
satisfied that their objects were for the good of the industry. Mr. 
Evans Williams further said that the British Colliery Owners’ 
Research Association had not so far taken the initiative in indi- 
cating the type of research that should be done. 

“We think that this attitude indicates an insufficient apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the question. While research alone will 
not overcome the difficulties from which the dustry is now 
suffering, we feel strongly that steady and_ continuous imvestiga- 
tion into all pertinent. problems is essential if the dustry is to 


prosper and to provide good wages and conditions for its workers.” 
(Italics are authors’.) Jbid., p. 39. 
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utilization,’ but by and large, the prevailing system 
has failed to bring about a codrdination of coal min- 
ing and coal using. 

The advantages to be derived from the treatment 
of raw coal have already been stressed. Yet rela- 
tively little scientific attention has been devoted in 
Great Britain to the existing and possible uses of 
coal.*° What research has been done has emanated 
primarily from the gas, the coke-oven, and other 
allied industries and not from the coal mining indus- 
try which had most to gain from such research.** 
One cannot, however, logically expect the individual 
colliery owner to devote his energies to the pioneer- 
ing work which coal utilization demands. The prob- 
lem is not his as an individual. ‘Problems connected 
with the utilization of coal concern not only the 
coal industry but every industry, perhaps every indi- 
vidual in the country.” ** There is a conflict here 
between what is economical for a single plant and 
what is economy from the point of view of the indus- 
try and the nation.as a whole. To produce a smoke- 
less fuel and to capture the by-products contained in 

® Ninety-five colliery companies are today engaged in the pro- 
duction of by-produets. The Right Honorable Baron Gainford 
of Headlam, Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 


Minutes of Evidence, Twenty Eighth Day, p. 2. 
an 1S 37, Commission on the Coal sah (1925), Report, 

Co) 

117 F925 the coal owners of Great Britain established the 
British Coal Owners Research Association whose function it is to 
undertake research into the problems of coal mining and coal 
using. Thus far the association has undertaken no research of 
its own, and its policy for the immediate future will be to aid 
financially other institutions interested in coal research. 

fare Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, 
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raw coal may be an unprofitable venture for the 
individual firm, and yet at the same time in terms 
of the saving to be derived from cleanliness, the 
utilization of waste heat, gas, and motor spirit, such 
production may mean incalculable gains for the 
nation.** The problem of coal utilization extends, 
it is clear, far beyond the single undertaking from 
which, as things now are, all initiative must proceed. 
The individual plant does not have the funds neces- 
sary for the research that must be undertaken. Such 
research must by its very nature be a joint venture. 

Likewise in the field of electrical generation it is 
unlikely that the colliery owner’s self-interest will 
work to bring about a codrdinated system which, 
among other advantages, would eliminate the waste- 
ful practice of generating steam power by isolated 
privately owned steam plants. It is generally agreed 
that if the electricity industry were unified and cen- 
trally managed vast economies could be attained. 
These economies which from the point of view of 
the nation mean an annual saving of 55,000,000 tons 
of coal mean a corresponding immediate loss of 
markets to the coal owner. The fact that there 
would be a saving to the nation in the form of 

+8 There is no logical reason why the coal industry could not 
stimulate the consumption of the by-products which would result 
from coal utilization if it undertook to do so as an organized 
group. The American anthracite industry has in recent years 
successfully created a demand for a certain portion of its product 
which previously had little market value. Similarly the British 
coal industry should be able to stimulate the use in the household 
grate of the smokeless fuel produced in the by-product oven. 
Indeed, the Royal Commission of 1925 went so far as to suggest 
that if the public were reluctant to modify old methods Parlia- 
ment might accelerate the consumption of smokeless fuel either 


by imposing a tax on raw coal or by prohibiting its use, Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Report, Vol. I, p. 27. 
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cheaper electricity generating costs cannot be ex- 
pected to influence the coal owner in favor of a 
movement for a coordinated system. He might, to 
be sure, be enabled to dispose of his poorer grades 
of coal which now find little or no market at the 
small power plant. And lower electricity prices 
might in time increase the demand for power and 
eventually for coal. But the essential concern of 
the coal owner is the immediate effect of codrdinated 
electricity upon his sales. Self-interest is less con- 
cerned with what may happen eventually than with 
the calculable future. 

Irrespective of the attitude of the coal owners, a 
revolution in the methods of coal consumption is 
bound eventually to come. The question at issue 
is whether this revolution, like most other changes 
which have taken place under the present organi- 
zation, is to be a slow and disorganized affair receiv- 
ing its impetus here and there only when some indi- 
vidual, outside of coal mining, experiments with new 
methods of fuel utilization in an attempt to cut his 
fuel costs, or is rather to be a group undertaking 
sponsored and stimulated by all of those whom it 
concerns—an undertaking which has as its end not 
the profit of a given individual, but rather the wel- 
fare of the industry as a whole. 

This lack of harmony between the individual 
interest and the total welfare is the fault of no 
single individual. Indeed, the individual acting 
alone is helpless when he attempts to bridge the 
chasm. Certainly the mine owners cannot be blamed 
for finding that the world around them has changed. 
The situation indicates that a system of control 
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which leaves decisions to isolated individuals is no 
longer adapted to a coal industry which must func- 
tion in a world of complex machinery, giant power, 
and rapidly changing technique. The primary need 
is that there shall be codrdination—that some instru- 
ment shall be created to think, to plan, to make 
decisions, and to act in reference to this total com- 
plex social situation. This does not mean a negation 
of individual effort. On the contrary, it means giv- 
ing wider scope to individual initiative and enter- 
prise. But it is idle to deny that such initiative and 
enterprise must today be directed and codrdinated 
if it is to be made most effective. Our old “com- 
petitive convictions” are so out of harmony with the 
twentieth century technology that it becomes ques- 
tionable whether they are any longer adequate for 
the guidance of industrial activity. 


CHAPTER XIII 
NATIONALIZATION 


There is no other single proposal for dealing with 
the coal industry which has aroused half as much 
passionate protest and advocacy as the nationaliza- 
tion of the mines. For years it has been the center 
of active debate in mining circles and indeed 
wherever men have been concerned with the prob- 
lems of the industry. To its advocates it has been 
the key to salvation; to its opponents it has been 
the one remedy sure to prove fatal to the interests 
of all concerned. One may be certain that wherever 
practical policy is in question in Great Britain, the 
issue of nationalization will sooner or later become ° 
dominant. It is therefore essential to examine at 
some length the scheme of arrangements which the 
nationalization of an industry implies. 

The impulse toward nationalization is grounded 
in many different motives and voiced by many dif- 
ferent groups. We have already traced the origin 
of the idea and its meaning for the miners whose 
special gospel it has become. It is a striking fact, 
however, that groups with very different points of 
view have rallied to the support of the idea. Indeed, 
the burden and heat of the argument has been 
largely borne by students of industrial and social 

Saye 
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organization. A surprising proportion of social 
theorists and economists in England whose names 
are internationally recognized have at one time or 
another lent their support in favor of a change in the 
ownership and control of the mines.” 

In the advocacy of nationalization two chief lines 
of justification are discernible. Against the wastes 
of private enterprise, nationalization is defended as 
a more efficient instrumentality for carrying on the 
coal business of the country. But it is also defended 
on other grounds which have to do not so much 
with efficiency as with the quality of life of those 
engaged in or affected by the industry. It is claimed 
that within the framework of nationalization indi- 
viduals will function more effectively; that to work 
for the common enrichment of the community 
instead of for private profit makers and to share in 
the actual control of the industry will create for 
workers and technicians new stimuli and incentives. 
In the long run, it is argued, this will mean a more 
intelligent and responsible group of workers. As 
against the present system of “selfishness scientifi- 
cally applied,” it is conceived that a social organiza- 
tion may be more nearly approximated in which the 
good of each shall be the good of all. Nationaliza- 
tion has been supported sometimes on the ground of 
economic efficiency and sometimes on the ground of 
moral consideration, much to the confusion of the 
issue. It is commonly held by the advocates of 
nationalization, however, that the peculiar merit. of 


* Among this group will be found G. D. H. Cole, Arthur Green- 
wood, L. T. Hobhouse, J. A. Hobson, R. H. Tawney, Graham 
Wallas, Sidney Webb. 
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their proposal lies in the fact that both moral and 
economic advantages will be secured. 

A common confusion which runs through the 
discussion of the subject is the assumption that 
nationalization in itself provides an answer to the 
riddles now besetting the industry. Nationalization 
is, however, only potential machinery. It can no 
more dispense with a formulation of policy or with 
able personnel than can other types of organization. 
It implies no ready-made theory for the solution of 
the basic problems common to all economic activity. 
To the questions, how much shall be produced, how 
much toll shall the industry levy on the community, 
how shall the total net receipts be divided between 
the different groups engaged in production, what 
standard of living on the part of the workers shall 
be taken as first charge on the industry—to these 
fundamental questions nationalization cannot reply 
by any a@ priori reasoning. 

To disavow nationalization as an ultimate answer, 
however, is not to belittle its significance. On the 
contrary, in every sphere of life the finding of the 
best possible machinery is indispensable to the 
achieving of the best results. The machinery of 
industrial organization determines the relationships 
in which people work together and thereby deter- 
mines their attitudes and modes of behavior. 
Courts, treaties, parliaments, banks, police, charity, 
the church—are all bits of social machinery, mecha- 
nisms by means of which our social life is carried on. 
Nationalization, like competition or public regula- 
tion, must be judged by determining whether it 1s 
effective in harmonizing constructively the produc- 
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ing and consuming interests of the industry or 
whether it creates more serious obstacles than it 
removes. 

The point of departure of those who advocate 
nationalization is the conviction that there is no 
automatic healing power within the coal industry; 
that, if left alone, it will not “work out its own sal- 
vation in obedience to economic law.” Therefore, 
some deliberate scheme of control must be wrought 
out. Nationalization looks at the industry as a group 
of functions which may be performed in many ways 
other than by competition and it aims to order these 
functions according to principles other than private 
profit-making. To those who maintain that they 
“view with grave apprehension the growing tendency 
to replace the action of economic law by govern- 
ment interference,’ * the advocates of nationaliza- 
tion claim that they propose merely to substitute a 
set of orderly economic arrangements for a set of 
chaotic ones. 


I. THE VARIED PLANS OF NATIONALIZATION 

The conceptions of state control have been under- 
going profound transformation, and the idea of 
nationalization, as we have seen,’ has been given a 
different content at different periods. It was in 
1919, at the time of the Sankey Commission, that 
plans for the nationalization of the coal industry 
were first wrought out in detail, brought before the 
public, and fully and freely discussed. The temper 
of the period was hopeful and on the whole large- 


* Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, 
p. 1121, 1919. 


* See Chapter VIII. 
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minded. Many besides the workers were stirred 
with the hope of giving wider meaning and fuller 
scope to the ideal of democracy. The nationalization 
of coal was seen by its advocates as the answer to 
the two great needs of the period. First, the indus- 
try must be unified and thus freed from the wastes 
and inefficiencies of separate competing concerns, 
Second, workers of all grades must be given increased 
participation in control both in order to increase 
productivity by utilizing the miners’ craftsmanship 
and experience, and in order to temper existing 
antagonisms. 

The three chief plans under discussion at this 
period were those of Mr. Justice Sankey, Chairman 
of the Sankey Commission, of Mr. Sidney Webb 
who presented his suggestions as evidence before the 
Commission, and of the Miners’ Federation whose 
scheme was embodied in a bill on the Nationaliza- 
tion of Mines and Minerals.“ Varied as were the 


*Mr. Justice Sankey’s plan provided for a Minister of Mines 
responsible to Parliament, presiding over a National Council com- 
posed of members elected in the ratio of one member for every 
five million tons of output. This Council was to meet three times 
a year. The Minister was to be assisted by a standing council 
of eighteen—six consumers, six workers, and six technical and 
commercial representatives. There were to be fourteen district 
councils composed of a chairman appointed by the Minister of 
Mines, a Vice Chairman, four workmen, two consumers, two tech- 
nical and two commercial representatives. The function of each 
District Council was to manage in its District “the entire coal 
extraction.” There were also local mining councils whose function 
it was to advise with the manager. Failing agreement, the ques- 
tion went to the District Council. The finances of the industry 
were to be separate from the Treasury and each District was to 
keep separate accounts. ; 

Mr. Webb’s scheme provided for a Minister of Mines respon- 
sible to Parliament and in control of a Mines Department with 
branches including Safety and Health, Research, Scientific Cost- 
ing and Measurement, Equipment and Stores, and Allocation of 
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administrative devices suggested, all of these plans 
agreed upon the acquisition by the state of the min- 
eral resources and of the mines; the unification of 
the industry under a single authority; provision for 
decentralized management by groups interested in 
the industry; rejection of civil service regulations; 
and the provision for autonomous financial control. 
To those interested in constitution-building in indus- 
try, these plans for nationalization afford one of the 
richest fields for study anywhere available. They 
have provided necessary and valuable data for mak- 
ing the nationalization issue vivid and clear, and 
have helped to lift the problem from the realm of 
catch-phrases and barren formule to the reality of 
concrete ways and means. 

During 1925-26, nationalization became identified 


Coal. A permanent National Council on which experts, workers, 
and consumers had representation was to assist the Minister. He 
was also to appoint District Superintendents to carry on the work 
of the districts assisted by Local Councils, and Managers who were 
to work with advisory Pit Committees. The guiding principles of 
national administration under this plan are (1) centralized 
national determination of policy, (2) district autonomy in execu- 
tion, (3) participation in the administration, central and local, of 
all grades of the staff, (4) scientific costing of each section of the 
operations, (5) perpetual comparison of results, (6) continuous 
scientific research. 

The plan of the Miners’ Federation suggested a Mining Council 
of twenty—ten appointed by the Crown and ten by the Miners’ 
Federation, to be presided over by a Minister of Mines appointed 
by His Majesty and responsible to Parliament for the acts of the 
Mining Council. The Council was to be a corporation and “may- 
do anything the owner of a mine might lawfully do in the work- 
ing of a mine.” The District Council of ten members was to be 
chosen, half by the Mining Council and half by the workers. The 
Pit Committee was to share the executive authority with the 
manager. A Fuel Consumers’ Council, advisory in character, was 
to be established “for the purpose of advising the Mining Coun- 
cil.” Its members were to be government appointees. 
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with the achievement of still wider ends than those 
proposed in the earlier plans. In this period the 
coal industry was on trial for its life. The broad 
humanism and the optimism characteristic of the 
period of reconstruction had been replaced by a 
desperate and grim realization that something 
fundamental must be undertaken. That which was 
in 1919 a dreamed-of Utopia—the reorganization of 
the industry—had by 1926 come to be regarded as 
the sternest of necessities. The industrial depression 
of the post-war years, with its high toll of unemploy- 
ment, had focussed attention on the general eco- 
nomic situation of Great Britain. It had served to 
accelerate trends of thought already under way, 
quicken new interest in the problem of British indus- 
trial technique, and sharpen curiosity in regard to 
technological developments in foreign countries. 
The thoughtful had become aware of the essential 
unity underlying all of Great Britain’s industrial 
problems. Men of different political parties and of 
varying economic faiths proclaimed that salvation 
for the coal industry could be achieved only if its 
problems were attacked concurrently with wider eco- 
nomic issues. In 1924, Mr. David Lloyd George had 
made a step in this direction by his report on Coal 
and Power in which he expounded the theory that 
the coal problem could not be considered without ref- 
erence to electrical development. And in 1926, the 
advocates of nationalization presented a project far 
more comprehensive in scope than any earlier plan, 
a project which had its origin in the new outlook on 
industrial problems of the day. 
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This plan,’ submitted on behalf of the Miners’ 
Federation before the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry, presents points of vivid contrast with the 
earlier schemes of nationalization. The earlier 
plans started from the need of unification within the 
coal industry as a method of clearing the ground 
for the many needed reforms. The later proposal 
takes unification of coal as a starting point but 
builds the coal industry into a national scheme which 
integrates mining with a national power and trans- 
port system. 

The plan was based upon the conviction that even 
though the future of the British coal market-be 
uncertain, coal mining, if codrdinated with by- 
product manufacture and power generation could 
be made profitable. In support of this thesis the 
miners pointed to the large potential demand for 
electrical power in Britain. “In respect of econom- 
ical and efficient generation and transmission of 
electrical power” Britain falls far behind Germany, 
France, and America. Cheap power, moreover, 
coupled with rural electrification would give the 
needed stimulus both to industry and agriculture. 
In cheap power, the pre-treatment of coal, and the 
stabilization of the coal industry, according to the 
miners’ report, lies the economic regeneration of 
Great Britain. But cheap power depends upon a 
scheme of power zones skillfully planned in relation 
to the mining areas, and the treatment of coal is 

° The plan was discussed and sponsored by a Joint Committee 
representing the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, the Executive Committee 


of the Labour Party, and the Executive Committee of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party. 
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bound up with a large-scale development of elec- 
trical power. These enterprises must, therefore, be 
linked with the coal industry. “Only a scheme of 
national character can meet such a need.”  Pri- 
vately owned trusts, the miners felt, would be “a 
menace to the welfare of the community” and they, 
therefore, put forward as an alternative a nationally 
owned undertaking. 

The miners’ scheme proposes that the industry be 
placed in the hands of a central executive committee, 
appointed by the government, to be known as the 
Power and Transport Commission, and to consist of 
men possessing expert knowledge and experience in 
the different branches of power and transport, as for 
example, of coal, electricity, gas, railroads, com- 
merce, and labor. Their function would be to sur- 
vey the problems of power and transport develop- 
ment; to undertake and administer the interconnec- 
tion of generating stations and trunk line transmis- 
sion; to lay down conditions governing power and 
transport undertakings, public and private; to 
cooperate in the question of research into power 
production and coal by-products and to arrange for 
the commercial application of the results obtained 
through research. 

The actual organization and conduct of the indus- 
try was to be entrusted to a National Coal and 
Power Production Council to be responsible in much 
the same way as a Board of Directors is responsible 
for the conduct of any private enterprise. The 
internal affairs of the industry, the selection of the 
most efficient methods of producing and treating 
coal would fall within its jurisdiction. In the mat- 
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ters of volume of output, kind of output, type of 
plant for treatment, research and so on, it would act 
in conjunction with the Power and Transport Com- 
mission with whom the final decision in these mat- 
ters would ultimately rest, and whose sanction would 
be required for capital expenditures in excess of a 
certain amount.” 

Within the framework of the national system pro- 
vincial councils were to supervise and administer 
the industry within each district, subject to the ulti- 
mate control of the Coal and Power Production 
Council. 

To protect the consumers the new scheme pro- 
vided for a Consumers’ Council,’ whose purpose 
would be to care for all the concerns of the consumer, 
including methods of distribution. Since the con- 
sumer is interested primarily in the price which he 
must pay for coal the chief function of this board 
would be to determine market prices. But since 
prices and wages are closely interrelated this coun- 
cil would also have the duty of fixing wages. Both 
functions, however, would be exercised in conjunc- 
tion with the Coal and Power Production Council. 
In case of failure to agree in regard to proposed 
price or wage changes, the matter in question would 
be referred to a Court with a personnel and terms of 
reference agreed upon by the parties concerned. 

* The Coal and Power Production Council would be composed 
of an equal number of executive and administrative officials and 
of miners and by-product workers, perhaps twelve in all, elected 


by their respective organizations. The Council would be presided 
over by the Secretary of Mines. 

“It would be composed of representatives of workers and 
employers in coal and power using industries, codperative socie- 
ties, local authorities, and the body carrying on the export trade. 
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Should no compromise be effected, the President of 
the Board of Trade would be called upon. 

Of all the panaceas suggested during the recent 
crises it must be said that this is the one which 
deals most frankly and rationally with all the factors 
in the situation. It recognizes the need of a renais- 
sance of industrial technique and makes provision 
for power development and coal utilization on a large 
scale. It attempts to put the coal problem in a new 
and effective perspective for the present generation. 
It takes active account of the fact that the needs of 
modern technology demand a new form of organi- 
zation and it looks forward to stimulating and guid- 
ing the economic life of the country under a “New 
Republic of Power.” 

Nationalization, however, cannot be regarded as 
the only way in which such a reorientation might 
be achieved. Between private enterprise as now 
carried on and nationalization there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of public codrdination and control 
which might conceivably be adopted to achieve the 
ends of an efficient industry effectively related to the 
economic development of the country. As a matter 
of fact, however, in the formulation of alternatives 
to nationalization—private enterprise combined with 
some kind of public control—no thoroughgoing 
attack has been made upon the problem of unifying 
coal with power and by-product development. This 
is not a mere accident. The attitude of mind which 
stresses the importance of keeping private enter- 
prise, even while admitting the necessity of control, 
is likely to rely upon individual rather than coop- 
erative effort to achieve technical development. It 
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is likely to be hostile to any preconceived scheme of 
economic activity—to any collective action on a 
large scale. 


II. THE PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 

If one lists the arguments for and against nation- 
alization, it becomes clear that supporters and 
opponents make exactly opposite claims for the sys- 
tem and predict identically opposite results in 
almost every sphere of its influence. “Nationaliza- 
- tion will secure a cheaper and more adequate supply 
of coal.” “It will raise prices.” “It will mean a 
more contented labor force and increased output.” 
“Miners will do less work and demand higher pay 
if the state is their employer.” And so the futile 
discussion is carried on in terms of prejudice and 
precommitment. But nationalization can be stud- 
ied in more sober and accurate fashion by an exam- 
ination of the precise measures suggested for the 
conduct of the industry. If one would judge nation- 
alization or any scheme of control, one must know 
how specific tasks would be carried on, by whom and 
under what circumstances. The nationalization 
question, it is true, cannot be “settled” on any evi- 
dence which may be presented in advance of 
experimentation. There is no appeal to experience 
on which sure judgment can be based. But this 
lack of finality should not deter us from exact exam- 
ination of the proposed schemes. Whether we favor 
or oppose nationalization it is well to know exactly 
what it means. 

One striking aspect of nationalization is the com- 
patibility of its meaning with a wide variety of 
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administrative arrangements which may be com- 
bined in a variety of ways. A full discussion of 
these suggestions would lead us far afield in the 
realm of administration. Yet we may with profit 
venture far enough to make clear the range of alter- 
native methods for dealing with the problems com- 
mon to all industrial undertakings. Such a discus- 
sion should serve to show how far thought has trav- 
eled from the conception of a national industry 
administered on the straight lines of Civil Service 
regulations as practiced by the Post Office. It should 
serve also to make more questionable the assumption 
that nationalization must mean “overcentraliza- 
tion,’ “management from Whitehall,” ‘“bureau- 
eracy,’ “red tape,’ “Civil Service incompetence,” 
“Treasury control.” “It is too much perhaps to 
expect that critics should burn their arsenal of con- 
troversial literature. But in view of the nature of 
the schemes now put forward ... the greater part of 
it is as obsolete as the armaments of the Stone 
Age.” * 

Discussion of the administrative side of a nation- 
alized industry must inevitably move in the field of 
speculation. Any advocate of nationalization, how- 
ever strong his belief, must recognize that we are 
dealing here with values which can be realized only 
after imagination, thought, and experimentation, 
have turned the suggestions into a working policy. 
Nationalization is as yet only a body of suggestions 
dominated by a central idea and leading in a definite 
direction. But it is probable that these suggestions 


® Tawney, R. H., The Nationalization of the Coal Industry, 
p. 29. 
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are the stuff out of which future policy is to be made. 
Any study of the administration of the industry 
must therefore give them careful consideration. 
The debate about administration centers largely 
around the difficulties supposed to be inherent in 
all government operations. A vast amount of po- 
lemic, for instance, has been directed toward the 
unsuitability of an already overburdened Parlia- 
ment to conduct an industry as complicated, as 
diverse, as dynamic as mining. The question at this 
point is whether Parliament should be the ultimate 
authority in the industry and if so, how far this 
authority should extend to administrative details? 
Various answers have been given. The same type 
of ministerial responsibility for the mining industry 
has been proposed as for other government depart- 
ments, such as the Army and the Navy.” It has 
also been suggested that the Minister of Mines 
should be responsible to Parliament for the acts of 
a mining council over which he would preside, but 
that the decisions of the council instead of being 
merely advisory should carry executive authority.”° 
This break from tradition ** has been defended on 
the ground that in dealing with the important and 


° See plans of Mr. Justice Sankey and Mr. Sidney Webb, p. 321, 
footnote 4. 

*° See Miners’ Federation Plan of 1919, p. 321, footnote 4. 

*+ “Although in origin and legal organization the departments 
of state are very unlike, yet the growth of custom, and the 
exigencies of parliamentary life have, for practical purposes, forced 
almost all of them into something very near one common type. 
Whatever the legal form of the authority at their head, the actual 
control is now in nearly every case in the hands of a single 
responsible minister, usually assisted by one or more parliamentary 
subordinates and supported by a corps of permanent, non-political 
officials who carry on the work of the office.” Lowell, A. Law- 
rence, The Government of England, pp. 81-82. 
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varied issues of a mining service, the sober decision 
of a council of experts would carry more weight in 
Parliament than the opinion of a single minister, 
however able.** Another departure from standard- 
ized procedure has been the suggestion of adminis- 
tration through a series of Statutory Boards and 
Commissions exercising wide powers under the 
authority of Parliament. Still another plan has 
made the mining administration quite independent 
of Parliamentary control. Such a scheme, submit- 
ted in France, gave to the decisions of the Central 
Council of the Mining Administration final author- 
ity. Only once a year, when the Council presented 
its report, was the industry to become a subject of 
Parliamentary debate. The variety of these differ- 
ent plans is fatal to the uncritical assumption that 
under a scheme of nationalization Parliament would 
be inevitably drawn into the direct and detailed 
management of the industry. 

In any administrative scheme, whether industrial, 
educational, or social, the allocation of authority and 
responsibility for detailed day-to-day policies is of 
essential importance. At this point a vigorous attack 
has been directed at nationalization by its opponents. 
They have assumed and have asserted quite uncrit- 
ically that government control must by its very 


12 The impairment of ministerial authority suggested in this 
scheme has been vigorously challenged. Viscount Haldane on the 
basis of wide experience in administrative affairs maintained that 
if a Council working with the Minister were made authoritative 
“he will shelter himself behind them in Parliament and a half a 
dozen men are never as good as one in proportion, In my experi- 
ence. The great thing is to take a really competent Minister and 
give him a full sense of responsibility and authority.” Coal 
Industry Commission, 1919, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, p. 1085. 
See also Machinery of Government Committee Report, p. 11. 
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nature be highly centralized. And, as has often 
been pointed out, the fact of wide physical varia- 
tions from district to district and from mine to mine 
would make centralization in the mining industry 
peculiarly dangerous.’** The advocates of nationali- 
zation, however, have not been unmindful of this 
difficulty. No one has insisted more strongly than 
they that existing governmental procedures are too 
slow and too inelastic to meet the exigencies of a 
large and varied industry. As a matter of fact, the 
plans of nationalization lay great emphasis upon 
decentralization, and make provision—in varying 
degree—for local autonomy through district boards 
and pit committees. The distribution of executive 
authority is carried so far in the Sankey plan as to 
make the District Board responsible for “the entire 
coal extraction, regulation of output, opening and 
closing of mines, trial sinkings,” etc., subject only 
to general supervision by the state. It is clear that 
there is a wide gulf between such procedure and the 
ordinary departmental organization of state enter- 
prise. There has been no failure to recognize that 
the exact allocation of power between central, dis- 
trict, and local councils must be a matter of experi- 
mentation. On the other hand, certain tasks have 
been marked out as clearly national in secope—pro- 
vision for research, the equating of supply and 
demand, the allocation of output to different dis- 


*2“One fact appears never to be sufficiently grasped by those 
who advocate nationalization—that no two collieries are alike: 
that each colliery possesses natural and physical features peculiar 
to itself.” Coal Industry Commission, 1919, Minutes of Evidence, 
a of Lord Gainford in behalf of the Mining Association, 
p. . 
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tricts, the control of foreign sales, and the mainte- 
nance of standards in regard to safety and health. 
Whether an industry be publicly or privately con- 
trolled its success will depend to a great extent upon 
the attitude and ability of the labor force and the 
technical and managerial skill which it is able to 
command. Perhaps the crux of the nationalization 
controversy centers at this point. A large part of 
the battle has been waged about the relative oppor- 
tunity and stimulus which might be afforded to the 
technical staff and to the rank and file of workers 
in a nationalized mining service. The plans for 
nationalization break sharply with the tradition of 
private enterprise in making provision through rep- 
resentation on central, district, and local boards for 
the participation of technicians and workers of all 
grades in the control of the industry. Through the 
instrumentality of these codperative devices, it is 
hoped to make more effective the disinterested 
judgment of the technician and to receive from the 
rank and file of miners a far more hearty codpera- 
tion by meeting their desire for a change of status.** 
Whether or not this will be true depends in large 
measure upon the play of incentives directed to 
maintain efficiency. The advocates of nationaliza- 
tion adopt the hypothesis that stimulus to achieve- 


14“Tn no industry is such codperation more necessary than in 
the coal industry, because of the special significance of questions 
affecting the safety of the workers in the mines and by reason of 
the much greater proportion which wages bear to the total cost 
of production in the coal industry than of other industries.” 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of 
Evidence, Thirty First Day, p. 16. “The biggest waste in industry 
is the waste of human motive.” See Coal Industry Commission, 
1919, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, p. 553. 
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ment does not come as a gift from the gods but is a 
matter within human control, to be studied and 
introduced with a careful recording of the results. 
They maintain that it is possible for a nationalized 
service to evolve a technique for keeping open the 
channels of advancement for administrative and 
technical workers as well as for the rank and file of 
manual laborers. They find no necessity for a 
nationalized service to be bound to the Civil Service 
practice of selection and promotion by length of 
service, to the “minuting of opinions and reports 
from one servant to another,” and to various other 
entangling regulations common to government pro- 
cedure. 

The issue between private enterprise and national- 
ization on the matter of incentive is not that of the 
elimination of the appeal to self-interest. Both 
systems make that appeal. The question is whether 
other motives can be brought into play—the pride 
of workmanship, the identification of one’s self with 
the enterprise, and devotion to the welfare of the 
community. Under the scheme of private ownership 
the play of these motives tends to be restricted to 
the “owners”; the scheme of nationalization would 
attempt to make them operative throughout the 
entire personnel of the industry. It has been 
asserted that “all assumptions as to what will hap- 
pen under nationalization are based on the belief 
that there is going to be some sudden change in the 
spirit of the miner”; ** but nationalization rests its 
case rather upon a change in the character of the 


noe oe ar ick Commission, 1919, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 
p. 
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Miners’ Federation. From a fighting organization 
it is expected to become a constructive agent, freely 
cooperating with others for the carrying on of the 
industry.** If private ownership carries with it the 
sense of proper responsibility for the welfare of the 
industry and the community it is logical to expect 
that a corresponding responsibility for workers and 
technicians would develop in them the same 
responses toward the industry and the community. 
Human nature is very largely constituted by the 
job it has to do, and one of the most certain criti- 
cisms that can be made of present day industrial 
procedure is that it relegates the function of respon- 
sible thinking to a very few. 

The criticism, however, is easier than the cure. 
The end to be achieved cannot be secured by any 
superficial or formal scheme of democratic control. 
The sense of responsibility must be present in ways 
which make an immediate and constant appeal. 
How, for example, shall the rank and file of manual 
workers be given the sense of controlling their own 
destiny? Certainly the use of the ballot box once 
a year, while it may contribute a needed sense of 
justice and confidence, will hardly serve to develop 
individual responsibility or to arouse deep interest 
in the success of the industry. A voice in the con- 
trolling policy is probably not so important as the 
day-to-day codperation in production in the places 


16 See Cole, G. D. H., Précis submitted to the Sankey Commis- 
sion. “Excluded from direct participation in management and 
control, Trade Unions and workmen are confined in the main to 
the imposition of negative forms of control, i.e., virtually to a 
veto on certain methods of using and organizing labour.” Coal 
Industry Commission, 1919, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I, p. 549. 
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where production is carried on. In the pits and in 
the colliery villages, one may venture to assert, the 
problem can be worked out most satisfactorily.”’ 
Here is a group of questions which remains to be 
answered under any scheme of control—the trans- 
lating of industrial democracy into terms compatible 
with the highest efficiency in industry and the larg- 
est measure of self-respect and self-expression on 
the part of the workers. The advocates of national- 
ization maintain that the machinery they propose 
provides at least one promising way of proceeding 
toward such a solution.** 

There is no point at which nationalization must 
be judged more critically than in its methods of 
adjusting the relation of producers and consumers. 
The underlying assumption of private enterprise is 
that competition is a protective force giving to buy- 
ers a fair equivalent for their expenditure and to 


17 As a step in this direction the miners’ plan of 1919 suggested 
that the Pit Committee share the executive authority with the 
mine manager so far as such authority would not impair the 
manager’s executive responsibility under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Acts. This “dual” or “joint” control was, however, subjected 
to sharp criticism. Indeed, the exact share of control which should 
fall to the workers and to other groups has been a matter of keen 
dispute. To have the workers in a minority, as in the Sankey 
plan, seems unsatisfactory to the miners and to others who claim 
that efficiency is most likely to be secured by throwing the respon- 
sibility for success directly upon those who carry on production. 
(See Cole, G. D. H., Workers’ Control in the Mining Industry, 
Workers’ Control Series, No. 1, p. 22.) On the other hand, the 
miners’ scheme of equal representation for miners and techniciang 
has been labeled as “anti-social” on the ground that the plan 
removes the industry from the control of the community in whose 
behalf it is presumably being carried on. (See Coal Industry 
Commission, 1919, Vol. IJ, pp. xvii and xxiv.) 

° For an excellent discussion of administration in a national- 
ized service and particularly of the training for administration, 
see Viscount Haldane’s testimony, Coal Industry Commission, 
Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, pp. 1082-1091, 1919. 
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sellers a fair reward for their effort. But with the 
elimination of competition, nationalization must 
work out its own assurances to the consumer in 
terms of quality, regularity of supply, and price. 
The guidance of rational policy must replace the 
operation of the so-called natural laws. More spe- 
cifically, nationalization is faced with the task of 
protecting the consumer from the abuses of a pri- 
vate monopoly and at the same time creating a serv- 
ice which shall be sensitive to the intricacies of the 
consumptive interests. Can these interests, for 
instance, be adequately dealt with by Parliament 
merely through its determination of wages and 
prices? Should the consuming interest, which after 
all is an interest in “cheap coal’ rather than an 
interest in the technicalities of production, be built 
into the very structure of industry by being given a 
place on Boards of Control? If consumers are to be 
thus represented, what bodies should speak for 
them? Should local authorities, codperatives, coal- 
consuming industries, and the domestic consumer 
all find a place? And if coal-consuming industries 
are to be represented, shall it be the employers, 
technicians, or workers of such industries? 

The plans for nationalization are interesting in 
their different suggestions along these lines. One 
scheme *° relies upon Parliament to voice the con- 
sumers’ interest, and gives them little responsibility 
in the direct management of the industry. Another 
suggests °° that consumers be given an equal place 
with workers and technicians on the various councils 


1° See plan of Mr. Sidney Webb, p. 321, footnote 4. 
2° See plan of Mr. Justice Sankey, ibid. 
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of the industry, thus extending to them a share in 
executive control. Proposal has also been made for 
a Fuel Consumers’ Council ** advisory in character, 
to confer with the Central Mining Council on all 
matters affecting both the industrial and domestic 
consumer. <A later scheme transformed this advi- 
sory consumers’ council into a body which was to 
determine wages and prices, in conjunction with the 
directing council of the industry. All of these 
schemes have apparently something to offer in the 
devising of machinery for the safeguarding of the 
consumer under a scheme of public control. If they 
differ from prevailing methods of protecting the con- 
sumer in monopolized industries—public utilities for 
example—it is in giving to the consumer greater 
representation. 

In the coal trade it is not enough, however, to 
make provision for the domestic consumer. The 
interest of the foreign consumer is also of impor- 
tance. Indeed, the export trade has seemed to many 
to offer one of the greatest obstacles to the national- 
ization of mines in Great Britain. Two chief diffi- 
culties have appeared. If the government were to 
discriminate between foreign buyers as private trad- 
ers must do, it would be hard to avoid international 
complications.** Another, but allied, difficulty is 


21 See plan of Miners’ Federation, ibid. 

*? “Under nationalization, with this export trade under the real, 
even if it were indirect, management of the Britis. Government, 
we should be regarded by foreign countries not, as in Napoleon’s 
phrase, as a nation of shopkeepers, but as a nation of coal 
merchants. That we should in fact become, and the consequences 
in our international relationships could not be contemplated with- 


out concern.” Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), 
Report, Vol. I, p. 71. 
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found in the fact that rapid decisions and great free- 
dom in regard to price policy are required in the 
severe competitive struggle between foreign nations, 
and a nationalized export service is usually conceived 
in terms of slow, stereotyped, and uniform proce- 
dure. Moreover, the exporter’s task is a complex and 
highly skilled one. He must be conversant with the 
different kinds of coal needed abroad, the freight 
market, and “conditions at the Port of Delivery.” 
His knowledge and initiative must far exceed that 
of any routine officer. These apparent difficulties 
rest upon the assumption that an export trade would 
be directly managed by a government department. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are many ways 
of dealing with the exporting of coal. The present 
exporters might be left free to conduct the trade on 
a commission basis, sharing profits over a given 
amount with the mining service. Or, as suggested 
before the Royal Commission (1925), the export 
trade might be unified and placed in the hands of a 
Coal Export Commission which would purchase coal 
from the industry and carry on the foreign trade. 
Or, again, a Public Utility Corporation might be 
formed consisting of existing coal exporters, that is, 
a joint stock company operating under a definite 
limitation of the rate of dividend payable and such 
other regulations as the state may wish to impose. 

It is not to be supposed that a nationalized coal 
industry will escape the puzzles and perplexities of 
finance. The success of the scheme as of all business 
schemes will tend to be measured in monetary terms 
and the determination of policy will be colored by 
expected financial results. The extent of the capital 
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charges to be borne by the industry’s product will 
for the most part be determined by the initial price 
paid for the pits when they are taken over. 
Various estimates have been made as to the amounts 
which will be involved in purchasing the collieries 
and recent estimates have run over £300,000,000. 
The determination of the exact amount will, of 
course, have to be left to an expert compensation 
commission. However this amount is determined, 
all plans for nationalization, with slight differences, 
make provision for the transfer from private to gov- 
ernment ownership by means of government bonds. 
The interest charges on these securities would, 
according to these plans, be “charged on the pro- 
ceeds” of the national coal industry and provision 
would be made for their redemption at a definite 
date by a sinking fund. Under such a scheme, it has 
been held, the capital costs would be substantially 
lower than under private ownership, for the securi- 
ties issued would have behind them the credit of the 
British Treasury.** 


28 Consideration would have to be given to the capital charges 
for those pits which, though purchased, would have to be shut 
down. The investment on these pits might either be retained 
intact on the balance sheet or amortized over a period of years. 
In either event the charges involved would have to be met from 
the earnings of the mines which are selected for operation. Such 
charges are not, however, rare in privately owned industries. In 
the railroad industry, for example, a new tunnel, bridge, or cut- 
off, by shortening the distance between two points, may make 
valueless miles of right of way and tracks which formerly were 
used. In such instances the charges for the investment on the 
old right of way are earried by the newly constructed section of 
the railroad. Eventually, of course, the investment on the aban- 
doned right of way is written off by way of the obsolescence 
column. 

The effect of state ownership upon the carrying costs of an 
industry is well presented in the following statement of Commis- 
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To the contention that such a loan becomes a gov- 
ernment obligation and that the taxpayer would 
have to bear the burden of interest payments should 
the industry fail to meet capital charges, the advo- 
cates of nationalization reply that like any privately 
owned enterprise the charges on the loans would be 
the industry’s first liability. “If the industry cannot 
pay its way it must either introduce improve- 
ments which will enable it to do so, or those who 
are engaged in it must accept inferior condi- 
tions.” “The last thing we contemplate is that 
the industry should be parasitic on the community 
as a whole.” ** 

It must be recognized, however, that even with a 


sioner Eastman of the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission : 

“The railroad property of this country, under even the method 
of determining fair value for rate-making purposes which has 
been followed in this case, probably represents upward of $20,000,- 
000,000 upon which the people of this country must pay the 
equivalent of interest. If this were indebtedness of the govern- 
ment, without doubt steps would be taken to reduce it, partic~ 
ularly in times of national prosperity, and this could be done 
without serious increase in burden. An illustration which I have 
often used is that of the subways of Boston, which are owned by 
the city. They are leased to the operating company for a yearly 
rental of 4% per cent, which is sufficient to meet the interest on 
the city’s indebtedness and at the same time to provide a sinking 
fund which in due course will retire the debt, so that there will no 
longer be any interest charges whatever to pay. Already this 
sinking fund amounts to several millions of dollars. But in the 
case of the railroads there is now no means by which the capital 
burden can be reduced a single penny. The public could provide 
funds sufficient to pay off the entire railroad indebtedness and 
still the obligation to pay a return upon at least the total original 
investment would remain. This is an anomalous and disturbing 
situation and one which, as T see it, is utterly opposed to the 
principles of sound economy.” Eastman, Joseph B., Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Hxcess Income of St. Louis and O'Fallon 
Railway Co., Finance Docket No. 3908, p. 59. 

24'Tawney, R. H., Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), tutes of Evidence, Thirty Third Day, p. 11. 
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mortgage on the industry as the security of the pur- 
chase bonds, there would still remain for the tax- 
payer the risk incident to any scheme of organiza- 
tion which places the ownership and _ financial 
responsibility on one group and the management 
and control in the hands of another. Under such a 
scheme it is clear that the Cabinet would be finan- 
cially responsible for the capital charges of an under- 
taking over whose activities it would have no imme- 
diate control. But from this dilemma there is no 
escape unless the control of the industry is placed 
in the hands of a body or minister directly respon- 
sible to Parliament. Anomalous as the proposed 
arrangement may appear it is, however, no new 
departure from accepted methods of government 
finance in Britain. Under the Trade Facilities Act 
(1921-1925) the Treasury has guaranteed the securi- 
ties of private undertakings sold in the open market 
to the extent of £70,000,000.*” Some of these under- 
takings have had interests in coal mining and in coal 
by-product manufacture. Similarly, the recently 
passed Electricity Act creates an independent board 
with authority to construct and operate a system 
of power distribution lines with funds borrowed 
under Treasury guarantee as to principal and inter- 
est without being directly responsible to Parliament. 
The precedent for the proposed underwriting of coal 
bonds is, therefore, well established. There always 
remains, moreover, the power of Parliament to 
remove the industry from the hands of its appointed 
commissioners, should they prove unable to admin- 


cere Economist, London, June 19, 1926, Vol. 102, No.4321, 
p. : 
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ister it without imposing too large a financial burden 
upon the Exchequer. 

From the arguments of its opponents one would 
assume that nationalization meant the destruction 
of all accounting methods and that the doing away 
with profits as incentive must result in abolishing 
the concept of profits as a test of the success of an 
enterprise. But as a matter of fact it would be pos- 
sible under a nationalized system to prepare a sep- 
arate profit and loss sheet for every pit or every unit 
of production and to develop or to curtail activity 
according to nice mathematical calculations impos- 
sible under the system of separate enterprises. Thus 
the conception of the “marginal pit” or “marginal 
unit of output” would assume a new relevancy and 
would become a working instrument in the deter- 
mination of where production should be concentrated 
at any given time. 

Such a cost sheet might also serve as an instrument 
for increasing the day-to-day efficiency of mining 
operation. A rigorous comparison of costs between 
different districts and different mines with adequate 
publicity would “greatly facilitate the economical 
and efficient working of a nationalized service.” A 
thorough-going study of the details of expenditure 
of the 2,481 mines would yield important data for 
management in the task of reconstruction—data 
impossible to collect or to utilize under the system 
of multiple ownership and control.** Clearly it is 

26 Mr. Sidney Webb stresses the fact that “the note of the 
whole administration from top to bottom should be the fullest 
possible publicity for all the facts, whether scientific or commer- 


cial, which the costing branch would be perpetually expressing in 
tables and graphs of comparative statistics, and the other branches 
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not necessary for a nationalized service blindly to 
follow established procedure—to administer an 
industry without analyzing its financial structure. 
To do that constitutes the essence of officialdom and 
red tape whether in government or private enter- 
prise. 


III. SHALL THE EXPERIMENT BE TRIED? 

It will be clear to any student of administration 
that the methods of control suggested by the advo- 
cates of nationalization express tendencies which are 
to be found actively at work in all phases of political 
and economic activity. It would be false to give the 
impression that nationalization is something alto- 
gether new. The affairs of the world are carried on 
by an endless multitude of constantly shifting con- 
trivances. In the midst of this limitless variety, 
nationalization represents a stress, an emphasis in a 
given direction. The constructions and artifices 

‘which it employs are outgrowths and amplifications 
of devices which are parts of the prevailing indus- 
trial organization. In some respects nationalization 
is the fitting of old devices to new situations. It isa 
blanket phrase for an endless number of permuta- 
tions. In so far as one can find a single motive run- 
ning through these contrivances, it appears in their 
aim to make decisions in all phases of industrial 
activity less chaotic and uninformed, more purpose- 
ful and deliberate. 


in frequent reports, to be widely distributed in convenient form 
and which, it is to be hoped, would become the subject of constant 
discussion and criticism not only at every Council and Committee, 
but also among the employees of all grades and sections.” Min- 
rea Commission, 1919, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, 
p. 5 
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In last analysis, nationalization as proposed for 
the coal industry is a scheme of organization which 
takes account of every phase of the industry and 
attempts to weld them together into a plan of 
action. Clearly, nationalization is a fluid experi- 
mental term—in the sense that it may utilize any 
one of a number of expedients. Whatever the vari- 
ations in administrative arrangements, suggested to 
increase efficiency at this point and at that, it 
remains true that nationalization is an effort toward 
organized relationships in the field of administra- 
tion. It is an attempt to deal with all aspects of 
the industry in a single scheme and from a single 
point of view. It has unity of purpose and concep- 
tion. It is a revolt against the inchoate multiplicity 
of the present system. 

As a unified instrument of control, nationalization 
would have definite and important advantages. It 
promises the needed economies of amalgamation 
within the industry; it could do away with the 
vagaries of the distributive system; it would, by 
bringing together the many competing units, make 
possible the adjustment of supply and demand and 
the inauguration of deliberate policies, whether in 
the field of conservation, price adjustment, or coop- 
eration in the international rationing of markets; it 
would prepare the way for a linking up of the coal 
industry with the generation of electricity on a wide 
scale and the scientific use of coal in the manufac- 
ture of by-products. Nationalization would also, by 
giving labor increased participation in control, hold 
the promise of greater industrial productivity and 
greater industrial peace. These are all needed 
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reforms. If not achieved through nationalization, 
they must be achieved in some other way, if the 
industry is to prosper. 

Nationalization cannot by the wave of a reforma- 
tory wand bring prosperity to the industry. It is a 
long-time remedy incapable of meeting immediate 
needs. To suggest that nationalization will solve 
any immediate problems is like suggesting a long- 
time health program as a cure for an existing epi- 
demic of yellow fever. Such a health program seems 
almost irrelevant when an epidemic is under way. 
Moreover, even if nationalization were adopted and 
if it proved successful it would, like any other reform 
which tends to increase efficiency, create new diffi- 
culties. Concentrated production under any system 
of control means complicated and costly adaptations. 
No reform which involves greater efficiency was ever 
inaugurated without creating displacements and 
making necessary new adjustments. But a condem- 
nation of nationalization or any other plan on this 
ground must not be confused with a condemnation 
on the grounds of its own inefficiency. 

In conclusion we must revert to our earlier state- 
ment that nationalization is only instrumental. But, 
again, this fact must not prejudice one’s estimate of 
the value of the machinery. The success of that 
machinery must be judged chiefly in respect to its 
promise of success in dealing with two issues. In 
the first place, does it provide a mechanism suffi- 
ciently flexible to adjust itself to a complicated and 
rapidly changing situation? In the second place, 
will its influence upon the personnel of the industry 
be such that the ablest talent can be enlisted in the 
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venture and fresh talent continually recruited? 
Flexibility or plasticity of administration and ade- 
quate leadership and responsibility in the working 
force are two essential features of any successful 
scheme of management. The question at issue is 
whether nationalization gives greater promise of suc- 
cess at these points than does the present system or 
any modification of it proposed by its advocates. 


However much one may discuss nationalization in 
terms of specific factors within the coal industry 
itself, it is idle to ignore the fact that division of 
opinion at this point grows out of a wider cleavage 
of opinion on the social issues of the day. It has 
been aptly said by a British economist: “Details we 
cannot expect to foresee, but of one thing we may be 
perfectly sure and that is that the economic organi- 
zation of the 19th and early 20th century will not 
endure forever but will gradually be replaced by 
something else more suitable, not for the 19th cen- 
tury but for its own day and generation.” ** What 
is that new organization to be? With respect to this 
question nationalization represents the willingness 
to experiment in social organization as against the 
tendency to cling to established procedures. It is 
also part of a wider philosophy having its roots in 
a biological, psychological, and moral point of view. 
This point of view tends to explain the capacities 
of individuals in terms of environment and of train- 
ing rather than in terms of native capacity alone; it 
tends to deny innate inferiority—physical or men- 


27 Coal Industry Commission, 1919, Evidence of Professor 
Edwin Cannan, Vol. II, p. 434. 
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tal—in any class; it rests its demand for social con- 
trol upon the conviction that proper adjustments of 
opportunity are to be secured, not by the policy of 
allowing each individual to get what he can, but by 
concerted action of the whole social group. It 
expresses the belief that men have the power to order 
and to improve their environment and to make it 
serve rational ends. Upon the basis of this belief it 
favors exploring to the limit the possibilities of 
industrial and social reorganization. Whether or 
not English institutions shall be developed along 
the lines of this philosophy has long been a dominant 
issue in the life of the nation. And that issue is not 
yet determined. In the present conflict of opinion 
over the nationalization of the mines it has found 
one of its most significant and dramatic episodes. 
On both sides of the issue, among those who hold 
back as among those who press forward, one finds 
the British spirit in its most characteristic qualities 
and attitudes. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LOOKING FORWARD 


Despite the almost unanimous opinion that some- 
thing fundamental must be done about coal, if the 
mines are to operate without the aid of subsidies or 
the chaos of stoppages, the sober fact remains that 
no solution of the industry’s difficulties has been 
effected. The activity in the coal fields following 
the stoppage of 1926 created for a time an illusion 
of health and prosperity. But clearly there has been 
no real improvement in the underlying situation. 
The stoppage settled nothing beyond the fact that 
the miners became exhausted in the fight. The old 
problems, the old inefficiencies, remain. 

Moreover, the bitter controversy has left the min- 
ers broken in organization and sore in spirit. They 
feel that they have virtually been asked to provide 
the subsidy for the carrying on of the industry, and 
when opportunity comes they will avail themselves 
of both political and economic weapons to retrieve 
the shorter working day, higher wages, and their 
national organization. Although the owners were 
apparently victorious the fruits of victory are bound 
to be short-lived. Successful in their attempt to 
throw the burden of unprofitability upon the work- 
men, they have indolently accepted the present 
state of affairs. With the menace of industrial 
unrest immediately postponed it seems unlikely that 

349 
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they will attack with vigor those many evils of 
ancient standing to which the industry with some 
measure of success had adapted itself in the past. 

There still remain for the industry and for the 
nation the more important problems which must 
ultimately determine the ability of the industry to 
pay its way. The coal problem is, comprehensively, 
that of transforming thermal units into available 
sources of energy. It is the problem of furnishing 
industry with cheap power and of yielding a rich 
harvest of by-products to the country. This involves 
a program which must be thought about, planned 
for, and attacked with a vigorous hand. It requires 
the creation of new bodies to survey the whole field 
over which the technical revolution is likely to hold 
sway. This part of the coal problem involves a new 
approach, and the harvest will be long in coming. 

But there are other reforms which promise some- 
what quicker returns and which are no less necessary 
if the industry is to meet the highest standards of 
modern efficiency. Of these, some have to do with 
the operation of individual collieries, some with the 
regulation of the industry as a whole, others with 
international adjustments. 

In the individual pit every phase of the productive 
process must be carefully scrutinized. Obsolete 
practices and methods must be rejected. The many 
wastes and duplications which result from separate 
workings must be eliminated through amalgamation 
and the abolition of royalties. Distribution must 
be made orderly and cheap. By taking intelligent 
cognizance of the “mind of the miner” the maximum 
output from each individual worker must be secured. 
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And fundamental] to all other reforms, the size of 
the industry muse, by concerted action, be brought 
within speaking distance of the demand for its 
product. 

If the British coal industry must have a minimum 
of exports to survive, it may be that such adjust- 
ment cannot be accomplished without international 
action. In view of the fact that the coal industry 
of every large producing country is suffering from 
overexpansion at a time when the world demand 
for coal is shrinking, setting one’s house in order 
is insufficient. While international competition for 
dwindling markets remains so keen, the price to be 
derived from: export coal will be ruinously low. If 
proceeds are to be sufficient to pay decent wages to 
the miners some international rationing of markets 
seems necessary; otherwise all the coal exporting 
countries will be fighting a losing battle in the next 
few years. 

There is nothing new or startling about these 
reforms. The consensus of competent opinion agrees 
that if help is to be found for the industry it must 
come from these sources. There is no other place 
to look for aid. But where is the leadership to come 
from? The scheme of arrangements built up under 
earlier conditions must now be remade to meet a 
situation in which the function of coal is either 
diminished or transformed. Scientific experimenta- 
tion is continually devising simpler methods for 
accomplishing the tasks which but yesterday coal 
alone was able to achieve. The realm of coal has 
been invaded, and no one can foretell how far or how 
quickly the new enemies will take possession. More 
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than one plan doubtless is capable of readjusting the 
industry and giving it new orientation. But upon 
whom are we to rely for the formulation of such a 
reorganization? 

The owners have given us their program, and it 
fails even in the acknowledgment of inefficiency. 
Only on the supposition that all the vital problems 
that face the industry are unreal and illusory can 
the future of coal safely be left in their hands. The 
consumers, again, are not coherently organized and 
have no recognized channels of expression. It seems 
unlikely that. the miners can at present work con- 
structively with other groups for the attainment of 
a common end. The technicians have, perhaps, the 
most to contribute by their knowledge of actual, day- 
to-day processes, but as a group they lack at present 
the necessary motivation. 

It would seem, then, that the initial impulse for 
reorganization must come from the government. It 
may be, however, that in some unofficial group or 
combination of groups the intelligence and authority 
essential for leadership will be found. Certainly in 
the actual carrying out of the task of reconstruction 
all groups must be actively enlisted and together 
they must stand firm against separate interests 
wherever these appear hostile to the general welfare. 
Ingenuity, skill, and vision must unite in this work. 
Public opinion must be prepared and informed. 
Minds must be modernized as well as mines. The 
necessity for a codrdinated and socially planned 
development of economic activities must be made 
vividly clear. Administrative and financial devices 
must be debated and translated into a working 
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scheme, and when such a scheme has been elab- 
orated, tempered, and refined by criticisms, it must 
be launched with as wide a support as prestige—and 
the press—can give it. 

But what will be the effect of a transformed coal 
industry upon the economic life of the country? At 
this point one finds a fundamental dilemma—and it 
is well to mark the spot where it occurs. The eradi- 
cation of evils within the industry appears to be the 
occasion for the creation of others in a wider sphere. 
The elimination of the uneconomic mines means the 
concentration of output in a relatively few collieries. 
Improved technique means greater efficiency and 
therefore greater output per person employed. Link- 
ing the coal industry with utilization and power 
development means, for a time at least, a significant 
decline in coal consumption. 

These reforms will inevitably give rise to great 
difficulties in the period of transition. The imme- 
diate result will be the displacement of capital and 
labor on a large scale. The elimination of superflu- 
ous pits involves abandoning large amounts of cap- 
ital with little hope of future recovery. Funds 
invested in shafts, roadways, and airways cannot be 
transferred from unprofitable workings to newer 
and more “hopeful” fields. So also, with the excep- 
tion of the steel rails on the roadways and an occa- 
sional engine, most of the colliery equipment has 
but junk value for any purpose other than mining. 
What remains in fact after a mine has been aban- 
doned is little more than a hole in the ground. The 
losses involved in this readjustment raise problems 
of policy which cannot be complacently dismissed 
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with the suggestion that it is the business of the 
investor to look out for himself. In so far as cap- 
ital may become valueless by virtue of a government 
edict a policy consistent with the preservation of the 
maximum political and social values must be 
evolved. 

The problems of dislocation are even more serious 
in their effects upon labor. Even after allowing for 
the gradual transference of men from the poorer to 
the richer fields, at least 200,000 miners now on the 
payroll will have to find work elsewhere. But where? 
The mining village holds no opportunity for these 
workers outside of the pit. With over a million 
‘ already unemployed, other British industries cannot 
absorb the discharged miners. Nor does British 
agriculture, as now organized, offer many new oppor- 
tunities. Indeed, it is hard to see how the most 
expansive agricultural program which could be inau- 
gurated could do more than care for a negligible per- 
centage in the near future. It appears, therefore, 
that the alternatives facing the miner are migration 
to another land or joining the army of the unem- 
ployed. Migration he resists. So deeply rooted is he 
in local traditions that he rarely moves even from 
one mining district to another. And since the coal 
industry of other countries is already surfeited with 
labor such a move would mean entering a new occu- 
pation. Only the temperamentally adventurous few 
could be counted on to welcome such a radical read- 
justment or even to find it tolerable. 

Must then the surplus British miners join the vast 
numbers of unemployed? Already the annual cost 
of unemployment to the nation is approximately 
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$350,000,000. The drain upon the national excheq- 
uer has been averaging $105,000,000 yearly, to which 
must be added $70,000,000 from Boards of Guard- 
ians and local unemployment schemes. The remain- 
ing $175,000,000 has been contributed by the 
employers and workers of the insured trades.* These 
figures are the more striking when one realizes that 
they are equal to about four-fifths of the total 
national expenditure for education each year.’ Pro- 
vision for 200,000 discharged miners would add a 
further serious strain on the national income. It is 
not inconceivable, therefore, that budgetary prob- 
lems may in the near future be considerably compli- 
cated by the necessity of furnishing relief to large 
numbers of miners’ families and that the cost of such 
relief may through its effect on taxation adversely 
influence the general business situation. 

For how long this burden would have to be carried 
is another question. It must necessarily be a matter 
of speculation how far cheap heat and power result- 
ing from a modernized coal industry might, by cut- 
ting production costs, stimulate industrial activity. 
Although it defies quantitative statement, it seems 
not unlikely that such a sequence will occur, with a 
twofold result. Cheap electricity, readily available, 
will bring a new current of life to Britain’s indus- 


1The annual income of the unemployment insurance fund is 
now at the rate of nearly $250,000,000. In addition to this amount, 
the fund borrows some $40,000,000, secured on future contribu- 
tions. Price, J. F. G., Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee, Second Volume, Minutes of Evidence, p. 20. Compare 
also, First Volume, p. 13, and Second Volume, p. 245. 

2 The expenditure by the National Exchequer for education for 
the fiscal year 1925-26 amounted to £46,498,000. About £40,000,000 
were also spent by local authorities. The Statesman’s Year Book, 
1926, pp. 34, 37. 
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tries, and many of the unemployed may find their 
place again in factory and workshop. Ultimately, 
then, cheap electrical energy may be the means of 
increasing fuel consumption in the aggregate and 
thus of bringing back to the pits a portion of the 
unemployed miners. But such a process is bound to 
be slow. Like any industrial readjustment it cannot 
take place in a day, nor in a year. And during the 
transition period the unemployed must live. The 
threat of new dangers in this situation cannot be 
ignored. The question is whether they, too, can be 
overcome. 

It becomes clear, then, that the reconstruction of 
the British coal industry, however important in 
itself, is simply a phase of the wider task of Great 
Britain in bringing order to her whole economic sys- 
tem and in recovering something at least of her for- 
mer competitive position. To deal with the coal 
industry in isolation is like trying to cure a plant 
disease without reference to the soil of its environ- 
ment. The success with which the adjustments of 
labor and capital can be effected will depend largely 
upon the health and activity of every part of the 
economic order. Involved in this process of funda- 
mental reorganization are interrelated problems of 
public finance, banking and currency, industrial effi- 
ciency, labor, and social organization. Here is a net: 
work of issues which obviously lie beyond the scope 
of this volume. 

To some extent coal is responsible for the difficul- 
ties which confront Britain in the large; in some 
degree the forces that brought disaster to coal per- 
vade all British industry. Certainly, the same 
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obstacles and hazards which thinking encounters in 
the coal problem will appear intensified in dealing 
with the wider situation. Schemes of thought and 
opinion growing out of earlier conditions when Brit- 
ain held mastery over the world of industry and com- 
merce will tend to dictate the attack on present prob- 
lems. Older preconceptions and commitments will 
be likely to obscure and distort the more novel 
phases of the present situation. Can the British 
mind rise above these difficulties? Can it free 
itself from the paralyzing caution which results 
‘inevitably from the knowledge that the margin for 
experiment in Britain is small? Has the time come 
for a definite departure from established modes of 
direction and control in industry? These are the 
questions which fundamentally constitute the Brit- 
ish coal dilemma. Until these wider issues have been 
adequately dealt with the coal problem will not be 
solved. 


APPENDIX A 


CoaL Exports AND THEIR Errect on OcEAN FREIGHT 
RaATEs * 


The question has been raised in certain quarters as to 
the validity of the contention that outward coal cargoes 
tend to cut down inward freight rates, thereby lowering 
the cost of foodstuffs and raw materials imported into 
Great Britain. In arguing against this contention the 
evidence has been presented that Great Britain’s impor- 
tant coal markets lie in Western and Southern Europe 
and that a goodly proportion of her foodstuffs and raw 
materials have usually come from the United States, 
South America, India, Russia, and Spain. Inasmuch as 
the shipment of coal and the importation of raw mate- 
rials and food do not constitute a direct exchange of 
freight, it is held that the theory that coal exports have 
an effect upon the freight rates charged for incoming 
cargoes is untenable. 

The fact is, however, that a direct exchange of freight 
is not essential to the substantiation of the theory. Out- 
bound vessels frequently take coal to Mediterranean 
ports, unload, and then go on to the Black Sea or Egypt 
for wheat. A considerable portion of the outward jour- 
ney is in this way made with a revenue cargo, and the 
return freight can accordingly be much lower than if the 
outward journey were made in ballast. Indeed, it has 
been found that a vessel carrying coal from Great Brit- 
ain to French or other Mediterranean ports could then go 


* See Chapter II, pp. 25 and 26. 
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on to North or South America running light, and bring 
back grain at a lower rate than if it made the journey 
direct to either continent in ballast. (Watson, Sir 
Thomas; Coal Industry Commission, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, First Stage, 1919, p. 144.) 

In similar fashion, coal shipments from the United 
States to Panama are a significant factor in determining 
the freights to be paid on nitrates brought back from 
Chile. The outgoing coal furnishes a revenue cargo as 
far as Panama, and even though a distance to be trav- 
eled light from Panama to Chile is much greater than 
the distance from Hampton Roads to Colon, the fact that 
a revenue cargo is available for even a part of the out- 
ward journey makes an appreciable difference in the 
rate that must be charged for the return cargo. 

In discussing the effect of coal exports upon the price 
of imported foodstuffs and raw materials, Sir Ernest W. 
Glover, former president of the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom, emphasized the importance of out- 
ward coal cargoes in the following manner: 

The backbone of the British Shipping industry is and must 
always be the trade to and from Great Britain and the backbone 
of that trade is the export of coal. Exports of coal, coke, and 
manufactured fuel, although in value amounting only to 8.4 per 
cent. of the total in 1924, played a most important part in our 
oversea trade. In weight they represented in 1924 nearly 82 per 
cent. of our total exports and therefore form the bulk of our out- 
ward cargoes. . . . The ship-owner therefore is vitally con- 
cerned in the maintenance of an export trade which absorbs so 
much cargo space and which employs so much shipping. In fixing 
freight the power to obtain cargo for the whole voyage, both out- 
ward and homeward, plays an all important part. The effect of 
curtailment of outward cargoes must be to increase the freights on 
homeward cargoes. (See Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), Minutes of Evidence, Twenty Fifth Day, p. 5.) 

Similar emphasis was made by Sir Daniel M. Steven- 
son, Chairman of the British Coal Exporters’ Federa- 
tion, when he said: 
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The value of the coal exported materially assists in meeting the 
cost of food stuffs and raw materials imported into this country, 
and the fact that vessels can get coal cargoes outward enables 
food stuffs and raw materials coming into this country to be car- 
ried at low freights—a great advantage. (See Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry (1925), Minutes of Evidence, Sixteenth Day, 


Dos.) 


Innumerable cases might be submitted in proof of the 
relationship existing between coal exports and the price 
of British imports, but the argument must be left at this 
point with a single further illustration. During the 
recent coal stoppage ocean freight rates from Argentina 
to Great Britain increased from 15s to 40s per ton. This 
increase was in part due to a shortage of ocean bottoms 
which came about as the result of the transfer of ships 
from the grain to the coal trade. Ships which normally 
carried grain to Great Britain were being used to trans- 
port coal to England from the United States. The 
larger part of the increased charges, however, was caused 
by the fact that “steamers which formerly brought Car- 
diff coal to South America, returning with grain, now 
have to make the outward voyage in ballast.” 

“The effort of the ship owners to make the grain 
cargoes pay for the round trip have caused the increase 
in freight rates’”’ White, John W., (correspondent) The 
Washington (D, C,) Star, October 21, 1926, 
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Tur TrerMS OF SETTLEMENT PROPOSED BY THE PRIME 
Minister In May, 1926 


On the termination of the general strike the following 
proposals for the settlement of the mining dispute were 
submitted by Mr. Stanley Baldwin for the consideration 
of the miners and the owners. (See Chapter V, p. 100.) 
These proposals were dismissed by both sides, in peremp- 
tory fashion. Had they been accepted an opportunity 
would have been afforded for putting into effect many of 
the major suggestions of the Royal Commission.’ 


(1) In accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, all practicable means for improving the organization of 
the industry and increasing its efficiency shall be adopted. 

(2) The Government shall take the following immediate action: 


(a) Introduce and endeavour to pass in this session— 

(i) A Bill to give effect to the proposals of the Com- 
mission regarding amalgamations. 

(ii) A Bill to provide for a welfare levy on royalty 
owners, and to further the establishment of pithead 
baths. 

Gii) A Bill to restrict recruitment in mines. 

(iv) A Bill to set up for the coal mining industry a 
national wages board on the lines of the Railway 
Wages Board. 

(b) Set up the proposed national fuel and power council 
which will contain representatives of Labour. 

(c) Set up the proposed wagon committee. 

(d) Appoint a committee to investigate the question of 
selling syndicates. 


*See Colliery Guardian, May 7/21, 1920, Vol. 131, No. 3412, 
p. 1098. 
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(e) Appoint a committee to examine the profit sharing pro- 
posals of the Commission and family allowances. 

(f) Prepare a scheme for the establishment of pit com- 
mittees. 

(g) Prepare plans for the assistance of men displaced from 
pits. 

(kh) Set up a committee on housing in colliery districts. 


(3) Coal Advisory Committee. Before any legislation is intro- 
duced, or committee set up, or other definitive step taken by the 
Government towards giving effect to any of the recommendations 
of the Commission, a full statement of the step proposed shall be 
laid before the Coal Advisory Committee of the Secretary for 
Mines. It shall also be the duty of the Advisory Committee to 
review from time to time the progress made in giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Commission, and to make recom- 
mendations on the subject. In the event of any recommendations 
made by the Committee not being adopted by the Secretary for 
Mines, he shall lay them before Parliament, together with a 
statement of his reasons for not adopting them. 

(4) Apart from any expenditure that may be necessary under 
2(g), the Government will provide further financial assistance to 
the industry to the amount of approximately £3,000,000. 


(5) For a period not exceeding ........ weeks: ” 
(a) The miners will accept a reduction of ....per cent in 
minimum wages* (other than subsistence rates) in all 
districts. 


(b) The owners will bear wages equivalent to 100 per cent 
of ascertained net proceeds (in January-March) so far 
as necessary to maintain those wages. 

(c) The Government will fill the gap with a subsidy to be 
debited against the £3,000,000 aforesaid. 


(6) In the meantime: 

(a) A board shall be set up consisting of three representa- 
tives of the coal owners and three representatives of 
the miners, with an independent chairman. 

(b) The board shall frame a national wages and hours 
agreement governing the principles on which the gen- 
eral wage rates should be ascertained in each district, 


? The length of time was to be agreed upon between the miners 


and owners. ty 
The minimum wage was to be fixed by the negotiation of the 


parties concerned. 
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and shall also decide the minimum percentage on basis, 
taking into consideration the state and prospects of 
trade, the reorganization proposals of the Commission, 
and other relevant factors. 

(c) Subsistence wages shall not be reduced in any district 
where they at present yield 45s. per week or less for a 
full customary week. 

(d) The board shall decide also what the districts shall be. 

(e) The board shall issue its decision within three weeks. 

(f) In the event of disagreement in respect of wages, the 
decision shall rest with the independent chairman. 


(7) If the parties agree that it is advisable that some temporary 
modification should be made in the statutory hours of work, the 
Government will propose the necessary legislation forthwith and 
give facilities for its immediate passage. 

(8) Any balance of the £3,000,000 aforesaid will be available for 
a “tapering” subsidy after the period referred to in paragraph 5, 
or such other purpose as may be agreed upon between the Gov- 
ernment, the Mining Association and Miners’ Federation. 

(9) The provisional undertakings made by the Government in 
this memorandum are conditional on the acceptance of its terms 
by the other parties, 
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